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The Placing Service 


LET US MARKET YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE Placing Service has been 
established for the purpose of putting within reach of authors, 
whether known or unknown, a reliable Literary Service, where 
fees are reasonable and the staff of workers competent. We 
have the endorsement of the leading editors and publishers of 
the country, who are glad to consider work presented to them 
by this Service. It is an introduction for the unknown writer 
to have his work handled by us, and the well-known author is 
glad to avail himself of such a Service as it means a saving 
of time and labor for him. All editors and readers connected 
with The Placing Service have had practical training with the 
leading magazines, newspapers and publishing houses of the 
country, and are themselves writers. We are in constant 
touch with the markets. : 

We know all of the leading editors and publishers, who 
often call upon us for material. 

In closing a transaction on a story we are able to get the 
editor’s best prices. 

In accepting work for consideration it must be distinctly 
understood that we will not accept for placing any work that 
does not possess merit. Should we do so we would soon lose 
our value to both the writer and the editor. One of the main 
functions of this service is constructive criticism. If a work 
has faults that bar its acceptance for placing we endeavor to 
point out to the writer wherein these faults lie and suggest to 
him how to improve that work, and prevent the repetition of 
similar faults in future work. 


THE PLACING SERVICE 


is an honest and business-like representative for writers who have the 
power to do strong stories, special articles, poems, and all other forms of 
literary work. The reading fee for a manuscript of not more than 3.000 
words is $1.50 or $3.00 for a manuscript of from 3,000 to 5,000 words in 
length, with 25 cents additional for every 1,000 words or large fraction. 
(Over 10,000 words the manuscript is recognized as a book manuscript.) 
The reading fee covers marketing should the manuscript prove available, 
or criticism should that be necessary. If the Service finds the manuscript 
strong enough, it is offered at once to a market where it is known to be 
suited, and the transaction for its sale closed. Whether you reside in 
New York or at a distance you should immediately get in touch with 
this Service. | 


BOOKS AND DRAMAS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES. 


A preliminary reading fee of $5.00 must accompany each book or 
dramatic manuscript. . If criticism is necessary, the matter is taken up 
with the author, and charges are made in accordance with the labor 
involved, the $5.00 reading fee being deducted from the fee for criticism. 
If the work is accepted for placing, a small fee is required for express 
charges, or as postal deposit. | 
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The Placing Service 


LET US MARKET YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 
POEMS. 


A fee of $1.00 is asked for the reading and criticism, or placing of a 
short poem, or $1.50 for two short poems. 


3 PHOTOPLAY DEPARTMENT. | 

If you have failed to sell your scenarios we will be able to help you 
correct their faults and get them on the market. A fee of $2.00 is all 
that is asked for handling a complete scenario, or $1.00 for merely the 
synopsis, in which case we can tell the author whether or not his photo- 
play idea is worth developing. If the scenario is excellent it is at once 
accepted for placing. If it has faults that bar its acceptance, these are 
pointed out to the author. A lesson is hereby given that is equal to a 
course in a school of photoplay writing. No photoplay writer repeats his 
faults once they are pointed out to him upon his own work. No “sets” of 
lessons are given in any criticisms offered by THE WRITER’S MAGA- 


ZINE. 
SONG DEPARTMENT. 


A fee of $1.50 is asked for the criticism of a song, where criticism 
is needed. If acceptable for placing, it is at once sent out with our 
recommendation, with 20% deducted upon all cash sales, and reasonable 
terms when a work is placed upon a royalty basis. The same fee is 
required for the handling of a melody. 


ADVERTISING COPY 
Criticism by an expert in advertisement writing. - Fees fixed 
in accordance with class and style of advertisement. 


COPYRIGHTS OBTAINED 
We have arranged to include in our Service to writers the obtaining 
of copyrights. We will obtain a copyright for $2.50. Two typed (or 
printed) copies must be sent on for file. If desired, the typing will be 
done by us (for typing fees see note under “Typewriting’’). . 


TYPEWRITING. 

Prose 50 cents 1,000 words, including carbon copy. Poetry 25 cents 
a page. Photoplays, $1.00 a thousand words. Minimum charge upon 
any photoplay manuscript, $1.00. 

NOTE.—All reading fees entitle the author to the privileges and 
benefits of the Placing Service, or criticism upon his manuscript should 
such be necessary. Requisite fees must accompany all manuscripts. 20% 
commission upon all cash transactions, and reasonable terms when placed 
upon a royalty basis. 

Advance, or reading fees refunded after sales are made when amount 
paid bu editor, publisher or manager justifies our doing so. 

While we use our best efforts to safeguard all works submitted to 
us, we cannot hold ourselves responsible for loss from fire or other 
causes while in our offices, in transit, or in the hands of readers. All 
manuscripts are acknowledged promptly. No less than from ten days’ to 
four weeks’ time may be required in which to report upon a manuscript, 
unless the work is accepted with the understanding that special haste is 
required. Return postage must be, invariably, enclosed. 


Address 
The Writer's Magazine Placing Service 
32 Union Square, East, New York City. 
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BR aleactt a thane INCLUDING REVISION, 50 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN. Five cents 

per 100 words. Good stationery; neat work; 
prompt attention. Ruth I. Moore, 141 Ash Street, 
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AUTHORS please send your manuscripts to me 

to type. My rate is thirty-five cents per 1,000 
words. I make corrections and furnish a carbon 
copy free. H. Converse, Hadley, Mass. 


RITERS Attention! Expert typewriting 35c 

per thousand words. Onecarbon copy. Try 

me. You will not be sorry. Special rates on novels. 
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PHOTOPLAYS typed in correct form, carbon 
copy list of producers, selling instructions, $1.00. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 
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to report information, names, news, etc., to us. 
We have markets for same. No canvassing. Spare 
time. Confidential. Particulars for stamp. National 
Information Sales Company, Dept. BSF, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION 


[F you wish to master Shorthand in a thorough way 
and in a short time let me hear from you. My 
method has been adopted by many prominent 
Writer’s as it is the easiest to master and the best to 
use after it is mastered. Murphy, Stenoégra- 
_ pher, Newport, R. I. 


ILLUSTRATORS 


[F youare publishing your own manuscripts why 
not let me illustrate them for you. Illustrations 
properly executed often help to make a hit. I also 
design song covers. My ideas are original. If you 
are interested let me hear from you. Tell me what 
you want. Chas. D. Graves, 32 Union Sq., East, 
New: York City. 


STORIES WANTED 


WE NEED STORIES featuring the motorcycle : 
bright, instructive, original stories likely to 
bring new riders into the ranks. 1,000 to 2,500 
words. Further details on application. Address 
Fiction Editor, Moto cycle Illustrated, 51 Chambers 
Street, New York City. 


TYPEWRITER’S 


OR SALE—Typewriter—Save $4.00. It’s new. 
The Bennett Portable Typewriter. Efficient, 
handy, stout little machine. Don’t pay $18.00. Give 


me $11.00; save $4.00. Elliott M. Copeland, Steu- 
benville, Ohio. 


BOOK EXCHANGE 
BOOKS for Study or Recreation. Over 1,°00,000 


volumes in stock in strictly classified order on 
every conceivable subject. Educational, Literary, 
etc., etc. Second-hind at half prices, new 25% 
discount, Cat. No. 946 free. State wants. Books 
bought. Foyle, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, 
England. P.T.O. 


PUBLICATIONS 


ET THELATEST! Perham’s Pertinent Prose 
and Poetry, Three hundred sixty-five quotations 
from my writings. Paper, thirty-eight, Cl th fifty- 
three cents postpaid. John L. Perham, Wilton, 


és] ADY VERE” by Elilshemius. A story in 
verse. 128 pp., hound. Price $1. Write to 
Louis M. Eilshemius 58 West 57th, N. Y. City. 


CONCENTRATION—The concentrated mind 
owns itself. It never knows failure. It is a/- 
ways the master. When you cannot concentrate on 
any one thing for five minutes, shutting out entire/v all 
other thoughts, you need ‘Concentration, Why 
and How,’’ paper 5c, cloth, 75¢. ‘Sew Thought 
Publishers, 1605 Childs Bldg. New York. 


THE Art of Short Story Writing by Modeste 
Hannis Jordan editor f Tne Writer’s Magazine 
deals with the form and structure f the Short 
Story. This is doubtless the best book of its kind 
on the market and every writer should have a copy 
for reference. Price 50 cents, postpaid. The Hannis 
Jordan Pub. Co., 32 Union Sa., East, New York City. 


MARGARET HANNIS has written a new book- 
let called *‘Self Help Through Mental Science.” 
It will do more to point the way to Health, Happi- 
ness and Success than any publication existing. A 
copy will he mailed to you on receipt of the 
price which is just 25 Cents. The Writer’s Press, 
32 Union Sq., East, New York City. 


THE PHOTOPLAY PLOT. The Standard Text 

on Photoplay Writing. Recommended by suc- 
cessful authors. Teaches where to get ideas, how 
to develop them and how to sell your plays. No 
other text is needed, no other is so complete. * ew 
edition contains sample scenarios, thirty buyers and 
their wants, special articles on Feature Films and 
other developments in the business. It is a school 
in itself. Ours was the first practical text on the 
market. More than 9,000 have been sold. Your 
money promptly returned if you do not think it 
better than any other course vou have seen. 10 
cents postpaid. United Play Brokerage, Box M 45 
Fostoria, Ohio. 
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4.25 EACH paid for U. S. Flying Engle Cent, 
dated 1856 Wepay cash premiums on hundreds 

of Old Coins. Send Ten Cents at once for a New 
Illustrated Coin Value Book,4x7. It may means 
your fortune. Clarke & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 26, | 
Le Roy, N. Y 
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Growth of Our Departments 


OMEBODY wrote us the other day: “You have not only established a 
magazine but an institution.” Our growth, then, has been noted, our aim 
accomplished, or on the way to accomplishment. 

In launching the many new departments of THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
it is an interesting faet that nothing has been tried to see if it was wanted. 
Each department has come into being only through learning there was need 
of it. Frequent requests along various branches of the work of the man behind 
the pen always make us alert and set us casting about for ways and means 
to give the information, the help desired. 

Advertisement writing is no longer a merely commercial thing. The best 
of writers are called upon to help out in the matter, just as the best of artists 
are called upon to produce the striking and interesting advertisement pictures 
that we see on every hand. “Some years ago,’ one of our writer family wrote 
us several months past, “I wrote an advertising booklet for a Chicago adver- 
tising firm. They were so well pleased with it that they asked me to do others 
for them. Changes, losses, illness kept me from following this up. Now that 
I am ready to engage in such work, have time and, as I believe, the talent 
for it, I seem out of joint with the times—the fashions in advertising have 
changed, and I do not know just where to turn, or to whom, for information.’ 

Very gladly we put this writer in touch with the man who could tell her 
how best to direct her ability in this line, and to-day she has a regular in- 
come from booklet writing of $50 a week, and is on the way to making 
much more. This was the definite case which decided us to launch what we 
have long felt was needed, a department for those who write and sell advertising. 
Beginning with the March issue, Manning J. Rubin will conduct this depart- 
ment. Mr. Rubin has written a most practical book on advertisement writing, 
and this book has been added to those useful books for writers that are sold 
through our magazine. The book was published January 26th, so it is just 
on the market. Mr. Rubin is at the head of one of the big advertising 
agencies of the country. 

The analysis of The Best Short Story of the month is begun with this month’s 
issue. We know that this analysis is going to be one of the best of short 
story lessons for the young writer every month. THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
is now used in many colleges in connection with the story course, as well as 
with the course in journalism. This sort of endorsement of our work makes 
us very appreciative, very grateful that since we have done our best our work 
is considered as worth while. 

Where can the playwright and the photoplaywright get more reliable in- 
formation, more generous help than from THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE? 
The men who conduct these departments bring their best to bear upon their 
work, and this is true of every department head of our magazine. It is all, 
truly, a labor of love, for each is successful in the field which he represents, 
each knows his subject thoroughy, is at home with it, would not give it up 
for any other occupation. 

_It is needless to mention the many interesting personalities represented in 
the present number of the magazine, just a glance at the pages will reveal 
' who they are. Those writing for and written about in the coming numbers 
will be just as worth while the writer’s attention. 

The interview with Alfred Noyes, England’s great poet, is an important 
feature of the present issue. A direct word to those of our big writer family 
who are aiming to do worthy verse is something that cannot be too highly 
valued. It was«not easy to find Mr. Noyes with a moment to grant THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINE representative an interview, but this was at last ac- 
complished, for our “official reporter,” Mr. C. B. Edwards has those qualifica- 
tions which mark the born interviewer, patience, persistence and the knack of 
making the man or woman to be interviewed see that it is a pleasant thing 
that awaits them, the giving to the big waiting world a message, an opinion, 
a bit of advice that only the really successful one may claim a right to give 
and be heeded. 

Our family circle widens, but with growth we do not lose interest in the 
comparatively few who were first within our fold 
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A Message from Alfred Noyes 


By OC. B. Edwards 


66 OETS should act and live like 
Pp other men,” said Alfred Noyes. 
Before me stood a poet who is 

simply a man among his brother men, 
a poet looked up to in England and 
declared in America “the most consider- 
able poet since Tennyson.” Yet Alfred 


Noyes is essentially a man so bound up 
in the peace and prosperity of mankind, 


Alfred Noyes, the most notable poet”in¥England to-day 


that he forgets the honors thrust upon 
him and talks to everyone as his mental 
‘equal—whether he is or not. It is this 
power of drawing response from all who 
hear him, combined with a pleasing per- 
sonality and an athletic physique, that 
has built up his American popularity. 
‘How do I like America?’ repeated 
Noyes. “Why, very much indeed; you see 
my wife is an American woman and I 
have to.” There was a twinkle in his 
eye as he answered my question, and 
humor in his expression as he said it. 


Contrary to popular belief, he does not 
travel much, and, except for his two 
trips to America, has rarely left his 
home in Rottindean. It was in England 
that the poet met Mrs. Noyes, then Miss 
Daniels, of Washington, D. C., daughter 
of the late Colonel Daniels, one time 
American consul at Hull, England. 

‘“T was educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, and my home 
is in Rottindean not 
far from  Kipling’s 
old home,” said the 
poet, in giving his 
biography. He neg- 
lected the fact that 
during his’ college 
career he was “out 
for athletics,” and 
made the Oxford crew, 
rowing on the col- 
lege eight for three 
years. While he was 
still in college he had 
his first poem printed 
in the weekly edition 
of the London Times. 
“Yes, I had manu- 
scripts returned to 
me too, a great many 
of them before this 
one was used; that is 
to be expected,” said 
the noted poet. 

“American poetry 
shows that first es- 
sential of good verse, 
sincerity. In Ameri- 
can poetry I consider 
Emerson first, for 
while he wrote with 
splendid integrity, 
most important of all, 
he achieved a_ sub- 
tle sincerity and art 
that no other Ameri- 
can poet has ever 
reached. I shall look 
forward to the day when Americans 
will recognize his genius at its true 
worth. 

“Literature in England is passing 
through a temporary phase of negation 
and doubt, during which it is almost 
impossible to take any positive or opti- 
mistic position about anything at all, in 
literature or life. The age has outgrown 
its literary garments; not at all in 
poetry, for the poet has necessarily al- 
ways dealt broadly with a more perma- 
nent subject matter, the all enfolding 
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skies of life; but it has outgrown its 
literature and in a hundred other direc- 
tions. 

“An unprecedented boom in poetry to- 
day is at hand. For fifty years book- 
shops have declared it unsalable. The 
present outburst is comparable to the 
middie of the nineteenth century in tke 
time of Tennyson and Browning, and the 
public has anticipated the supply. To- 
day, demand and supply are both pres- 
ent. Our only danger lies in a cult of 
poetry clubs and poetry coteries which 
will attract incapable imitators, acting 
simply as parasites on the organism. 

“I believe we are on the threshold of 
@ momentous period of poetic utterance. 
It may come in the form of epics of 
modern life, but it will be epoch making. 
Matthew Arnold says ‘Poetry’s future is 
immense. In poetry the race will come 
to find an ever sure stay. Now, more 
than ever, the world is beginning to 
realize the poet’s mission.’ The modern 
atmosphere is broadening to poetry in 
proportion to the broadening of life to- 
day. Moreover, the poet is more in 
touch with life to-day than he ever was. 
Good poetry should view life from the 
cosmic angle rather than from _ the 
specialist’s angle. 

‘Poets should act and live like other 
men. They should make editors stop 
feeling that poetry is a mere filler, it 
should cease being regarded as ‘soft 
copy.’ The poet should compel attention 
and recognition in the same way other 
artists do. The dead poet has recognition 
already, but to the living it is denied. 
I cannot see why poetry should not have 
a commercial status as the other arts 
have. Poetry should deal with social 
problems and public affairs, things of 
current and momentous interest. In 
this way it should work to bring about 
the brotherhood of man—hence peace. 

“What will the outcome of the 
present peace movements be? That I 
cannot say. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, that we are moving toward an ever 
more complete union of mankind, and I 


. should be bold indeed to contradict Car- 


negie or Tolstoi in their agreement that 
many people living now will see the end 
of war. 

“The only way to kill patriotism would 
be to recall it from its winning progress, 
and tie it again to the worn out forms 
of the past. That is what misguided 
people to-day would do. These people do 
not understand that patriotism is not 
dead simply because it is emancipating 
itself from the mere trappings of slaugh- 
ter. The day of serfdom is over; the 
day of the gibbet and stake is past; the 


little day of everlasting fire is over. 
But the spirit of patriotism, like the 
spirit of religion, has moved onward, 
broadening, developing, passing beyond 
the boundaries of old nationality and 
empire, as it once passed beyond the 
boundaries of family and tribe. Our 
god is not a lesser god, but a greater 
than of old.” 3 

The English oarsman poet paused in 
his talk of peace, a talk with the ring of 
sincerity in every word, and was refiec- 
tive a moment when I asked him what 
they thought of Kipling in England. 

“Kipling is much more appreciated in 
America than he is in England,” he re- 
plied presently. “It is the same with 
actors, for Forbes-Robertson. receives 
far more appreciation from his Ameri- 
can audiences than from those in Eng- 
land—his home country. The reverse 
is also true. Here in America, Poe is 
not read and popularly understood the 
way he is in England.” . 

“And what message,” I asked, “‘have 
you for the young American poet; those 
who are trying hard to be poets, and 
are going to be great some day?” 

“Only this,” he replied with great 
earnestness, ‘‘to read and write, and 
keep on reading and writing and work- 
ing. It is only by hard, conscientious 
work that the young writer can rise. 
He should read the best authors: Shake- 
speare and Tennyson are good if he 
studies them carefully. I should particu- 
larly recommend Tennyson as the young 
poet’s most valuable work. 

“Tennyson, whatever rank as a poet 
he may finally take, was more definitely 
an artist in literature than any poet 
before him or after him. His influence 
upon English poetry from the moment 
when his rising fame eclipsed that of 
Wordsworth was paramount for more 
than half a century. During the last 
few years there has been a natural re- 
action against him; and, as usual, it has 
been a blind reaction. His art has been 
largely left out of consideration, and a 
most undue prominence has been given 
to his most insignificant poems. The 
great ‘Ode to Virgil,’ ‘Ulysses,’ and 
‘Aenone’ are set aside for an attack on 
‘The May Queen,’ or on the very slender 
extemporizations which may be de- 
scribed as his laureate poems. It is al- 
most as if we were to veil the Turners in 
the National Gallery, because once the 
great painter had shaken hands with 
Queen Victoria. 

“The two sides of the case are curious- 
ly exemplified in the severe criticism 
and lavish praise of Tennyson found in 
the prose and poetry of Swinburne. 
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Swinburne was a great and magnificent 
poet, and I hope that no one will take 
the part of what I say for the whole. 
There is much more to be said about 
Swinburne. But it is a curious fact that 
the intellectual balance of Tennyson, 
his exquisite sense of proportion (which 
he had in even greater degree than 
Wordsworth) seemed to goad Swinburne 
into fury and to poison his critical pow- 
ers whenever he attempted to deal with 
the art of Tennyson. 

“It is the fashion to decry Wikaos aes 
at the present day. The voice of the 
charlatan is heard abroad in the land 
quoting selected passages, but never 
those which deal so completely and bit- 
terly with the very creed of the latter- 
day charlatans themselves, the patch- 
work poets who work without a con- 
science or an aim, the strong poets 
who ‘see life’ and find death, the very 
strong poets whose strength is as the 
strength of ten because the heart of 
their work is impure. 

“Well, read Tennyson; see for yourself 
how many sides he considers of every 
question. See how he turns round upon 
himself in the second ‘Locksley Hall’ 
and wonders whether aged eyes are in- 
deed mistaking the glowing glimmer of 
day for the light of dawn. Compare 
this completeness, this intellectual bal- 
ance, this great sense of proportion with 
the extraordinary narrowness and fana- 
ticism of the one-eyed pessimists who, 
in recent criticisms, have attacked his 
art with so unscrupulous a disregard for 
the plain facts. 

“A French professor has written a 
book on English poetry, in which he has 
apparently borrowed most of his knowl- 
edge from second rate English periodic- 
als. For him Tennyson begins and ends 
in ‘Enoch Arden.’ He wrote, says this 
good Frenchman, for the ‘young person’ 
and there is an end of it. 

“Take, for instance, the poem which 
Tennyson wished to be placed at the end 
of every edition of his collected works, 
a poem that may be said to have been 
written for the ‘young person,’ if our 
good French Proféssor pleases, though 
I would prefer to say that it came from 
the deep heart and soul of a man who 
had retained into old age the direct sin- 
cerity of his own youth. In either case, 
it is one of the most beautiful lyrics in 
English literature. 

CROSSING THE BAR. 
Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the 
bar, 

When I put out to sea, 
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But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of fare- 

well, 

When I embark; 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time 

and Place, 

The fiood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 
“Criticism should have no wind vane 

for the fashions. 
long under the yoke of intellectual snob- 
bery. The eccentric, the precious, the 
epigrammatic, have too long obscured 
the central and significant things. The 
explanation of this is not far to seek. 
The ‘Early Victorians’ — Tennyson, 
Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, and Dar- 
win—set us very high standards, both 
in thought and style; and it was easier 
to run down the hill than to climb 
higher. 

“Even now, one must either be above 
or below intellectual vanity to tell the 
plain truth about Tennyson’s work. It 
is, therefore, quite impossible for many 
of the clever writers of to-day. 
We are already far enough away to 
put even the Edwardian witticisms be- 
hind us; and to say that the secret of 
all great art, in all periods, comes very 


near to us in such work as that last 


great sea-poem of Tennyson’s. 

“Those who approach it simply and 
sincerely, dropping all their cleverness 
and all their affectations like so many 
filthy rags, will find in it something 
better than an epigram for the mind, 
something better than dust and ashes 
for the soul.” 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK. 
Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray tones O Seat. 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
O well for the fisherman’s boy, 
That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat on the bay! 
And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 
But, O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 
Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is 
dead 
Will never come back to me. 


We have been far too ~ 
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ign me The Water's Pace 


By Sue McNamara 


tations are made in a day and 
where glittering Fame hangs 
tantalizingly from the eaves of the high- 
up editorial offices! Always it has been 
the Mecca of the literary aspirant. 
Yet, several thousand miles from 


Noe YORK, the place where repu- 


Broadway, on the golden shores of Cali- 
. « 


Grace MacGowan Cooke 


fornia, there flourishes a literary colony 
whose work is more and more becoming 
a power in the world of letters. Salt 
tang of the great Pacific, spice of adven- 
ture, cooling breezes from the red wood 
forests, alkali dust from the plains, jingle 
of spurs and glint of rifles—all these 
things gleam from the stories of these 
Western authors and constitute an ever- 
present fascination for publisher and 
reader alike. 


These writers have proven beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it is no longer 
necessary to live in New York to be a 
success in literature. In fact, some of 
the most vigorous, colorful stories of the 
day are being written by these hardy 
Westerners. Take John Fleming Wilson, 
Peter B. Kyne, Jack London, Fred Bech- 

| y dolt, James Hop- 


per, Gertrude 
Atherton and 
Grace MacGowan 
Cooke — where 
could you find a 
more successful 


group of present- 
day writers? 


-There seems to 
be something in 
the California air 
which breathes red 
vitality into the 
listless black and 
white printed page. 
Realizing this, a 
number of promi- 
nent writers have 
formed a regular 
literary colony at 
Carmel, California. 
Here, at any hour 
of the day you can 
hear the busy 
click of typewrit- 
ers from the 
quaint bungalows 
and a stroll 
through the streets 
will probably bring 
you face to face 
with a half dozen 


celebrities. | 
Here lives 
George Sterling, 


whom Jack Lon- 
don declares to be 


America’s’ great- 
est poet, James B. 
Hopper, Mary 


Austin, Herbert Heron, dramatist and 
poet, Harry Leon Wilson, Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke, Ernest Umbermann, 
writer and painter and translator of 
Karl Marx, Fred Bechdolt, Michael 
Williams and many more. pps 

They have an open air theater at 
Carmel and give an annual play, usually 
the work of some California writer, 
which attracts widespread attention. 
This in itself is a great incentive and 
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many of the Carmel colony are now 
turning their attention to the stage. 

Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke is one 
of the enthusiasts who has derived much 
inspiration from the West. Mrs. Cooke 
is author of ‘‘The Wage of the Muse” 
with scene setting at Carmel and Berk- 
ley and her new novel of California life 
“Come Play With Me” is now in the 
hands of her publishers. The Century 
Company will also bring out a little 
humorous tale of Mrs. Cooke’s entitled 
“William and Bill’ some: time early this 
year. She is now writing a play. 

“I am new in California to rate among 
the California writers,’ says Mrs. Cooke. 
“IT have been here five years, but it seems 
to me now the only home I ever had, 
and I am quite certain that it is the 
only permanent home I ever shall have. 

“The conditions for work, except the 
distance from one’s publishers and edi- 
tors, are perfect. At Carmel, where my 
home is, the climate is practically always 
’' an October afternoon. The scenery su- 
perb and inspiring, and the mental at- 
mosphere of the whole state has never 
lost the tang of ’49. Californians are 
used to accomplishing the impossible. 
' They look for it. It’s a great people in 
a great setting, and while it has the 
crudity of its bigness, great things in 
literature and art, as well as in material 
direction are bespoken here and will 
surely come. [I find I can put in longer 
hours here and get more done with less 
fatigue than ever anywhere in my life 
before.” 

But the California writers are not all 
in Carmel. San Francisco also proudly 
boasts of having given the world some 
gifted ones. Among them are Gertrude 
Atherton, Peter B. Kyne, author of 
many serials and Saturday Evening Post 
stories, who is a member of the San 
Francisco Press Club, as is Wilbur Zieg- 
ler, author of IT WAS MARLOWE. 
John Kenneth Turner, author of BAR- 
BAROUS MEXICO, John Fleming Wil- 
son and Margaret Smith Cobb, author of 
several Indian novels and poems are 
others who belong to California’s literary 
colony and San Francisco can at least 
claim a half interest in Will and Wallace 
Irwin, as both got their start on San 
Francisco papers. 


The Feminist Movement in 
Poetry 
By Harry M. East, Jr. 


Not long ago a poet had to get down 
upon his knees to the commercial editor 
and beg him to accept a sonnet with a 


Latin title!—or a mere quatrain; but 
now, while it is still by no means easy 


to sell verse, the newspapers, magazines, — 


and book publishers are printing more 
poetry. It is also interesting to know 
that Knglish critics are taking an inter- 
est in our poetry. Mrs. Florence Harle 
Coates’ “The Unconquered Air” has been 
favorably received across the water, 
while The London Academy says of 
Pennypacker’s “The Snow-sShoe Trail 
and Other Poems” (Sower Co., Phila- 


delphia) : “From the unconvincing tribe ~ 


of American poetasters Mr. Pennypacker 
stands notably apart.” 

Not only is woman having her day in 
politics, but she is proving that poetry 
is not a “discredited art.’ Yes, indeed, 
the poetesses are the leading spirit in 
the present revival of poesy. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Florence Earle Coates, 
Katrina Trask, Theodosia Garrison, and 
Carolyn Wells are among our older sing- 
ers who continue to do distinctive work. 
Among the newer voices are Emma 
Kenyon Parrish, Winona C. Martin, 
Nancy Byrd Turner, Amelia J. Burr, 
Ruth Guthrie Harding, Margaret Root 
Garvin, and Fannie Stearns Davis, 
whose first volume of poems, “Myself 
and I,” (Macmillan Co., price $1) are 
delightfully distinctive. 

In Miss Davis’s work the lyric cry pre- 
dominates in such clear, ringing songs 
as “A Joy from Little Things,” “The 
Moods,” “O Strong Desires and Origins.” 
The little poem, ‘‘Myself and I” is a 
powerful rhapsody of teminine psychol- 
ogy. This note finds expression in many 
of the other poems. To me the finest 
appeal is in the Wanderlust songs—the 
subtle call of nature that lures you away 
from the greedy city out to the fresh 
fields and the forests, where the birds 
Sing, the brooks and the rivers flow, 
and the furry god pan pipes upon his 
reed. “‘Wood Wandering” is a little gem, 
catching as it does the joyous gipsy 
spirit Miss Davis eloquently demands: 
“Who desires the ugly flesh when his 

soul can run 

Clean to the world’s caress, splendid 

to the sun?” 

Another poetess who deserves to be 
better known is Grace Denio Litchfield. 
Her readers will welcome the definite 
collection of her poems in one volume 
by jhe Putnams. It contains several 
long poems of classical beauty, as well 
as poetic dramas of fine symbolism. 

It is perhaps in the shorter poems 
that the reader will find the most pleas- 
ure. “The Sunlight,” ‘Love Song,” 
“Storm King,” “The Dance,” are lyrics 
of high quality, while “In the Hospital” 
is a noble and touching allegorical poem. 
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In Passing 


By Samuel Merwin, in the American 
Magazine for February. 


We have this month selected the 
story entitled, “In Passing,” by Samuel 
Merwin, in The American Magazine, as 
the best short story appearing in the 
current magazines for the reasons 
which we will now bring out. A resume 
of the story will be of interest. 

The story opens in the “mahogany 
dining-room” of a “big marble house” on 
Fifth Avenue—the residence of Jim 
Hunting, his wife and their nineteen- 
year-old daughter Elise, who, by the 
way, brings the story about although 
she slips in and out of it like a wraith. 

The party at dinner consists of “the 
bar,” who is ‘‘there by right,” for “‘with- 
in the week” he is “to be married to lit- 
tle Elise Hunting’; George Denbury, 
and the narrator, “middle-aged friends 
of the Huntings”; “two or three other 
men,” and “four bright-faced young 
girls, who are all in the city as mem- 
bers of the wedding party.” 

Although these people are celebrating 
a coming wedding, there seems to be 
something oppressive about the atmos- 
phere of the party, and “only the young 
girls” are ‘quite themselves.” The 
“talk” flags, and even the “sophistica- 
tion of the two men-servants” seems: to 
“work against” them. “Yes,” says the 
narrator, “it was an odd dinner.” 

But Elise, wide-eyed, and the bright- 
est and freshest of all, is “beautifully 
unconscious of everything on earth save 
herself and the wonderful new life’ that 
is ‘“‘opening before her girlish eyes.” 
_ “We who had seen her grow up,” goes 

on the author, “always thought of her 
as little. Denberry and I had seen her 
dance through her childhood like a fairy. 
We had seen the gentle wistfulness and 
the dawning wonder of the teens come 
into the big blue eyes through which a 
spirit of white innocence looked out on 
a white and innocent world. We had 
seen the long, blond braids.” (Note how 
natural the personal description is, and 
how gracefully the author.shows that 
Elise is a blonde) “come up ‘and 
arrange themselves about her head in 


BEST STORY OF THE MONTH 


An Analysis for Writers 


Now on 
the third finger of her hand was the 
baron’s ring—‘“a single, perfect stone 
mounted on a circlet of patinum.” 

The baron is “more than twice” the 
age of Elise, but “what is termed good- 


a crown of spun moonlight.” 


looking.” He speaks excellent English, 
of course, is “mentally alert, even 
clever,” and, “with an expression of 


weariness about the eyes and an occa- 
sional smile that suggested a cynical 
sort of good humor, he qualified easily 
as a man of the world.” 


Finally, dinner ended, the women re- 
tire from the dining-room, leaving the 
men to “the liquers and cigars.” “Elise 
appeared,” states Harry, the man who 
tells the story, ‘“‘to my sentimental, mid- 
dle-aged eyes fairly to float out of the 
room. I watched to see if she had a 
parting glance for the baron, but she 
seemed hardly to know that he was 
there. Si4.0% I wanted to be sure that she 
loved him. She did not act, in my opin- 
ion, like a girl who is, as we say, in 
love. She was excited, yes; but some- 
thing was lacking.” 

The men are still standing around the 
table, for the ladies have just left. Den- 
bury, one of the two “old friends,” 
watches Elise until she is gone and 
then his glance flits to the ‘“world-_ 
weary face of the baron.” An inscruta- 
ble expression comes into his eyes. He 
is a soldier—has been in action at 
Khartum with Kitchener, through the 
Boer war, the Cuban and Philippine 
campaigns, the Graeco-Turkish and 
Russo-Japanese affairs, and he is to 
sail for the Tripoli coast in the morning. 
As the men seat themselves they begin 
“talking about war.” The young men 
who are present are impressed by the 
“famous Continental diplomat”.....‘“‘the 
greatest war correspondent America has 
ever produced,” and consequently they 
eagerly guide the conversation. One 
young man in a bombastic way declares 
that he refused to enter West Point 
because he was afraid that because of 
the popularity of the “peace talk” there 
would not be any more wars. He exults 
in a very youthful manner on the pos- 
sibility that the “whole world will be at 
it before long.” Thus he thinks to im- 
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press the great man with his respect 
for the profession of a soldier. 

But Denbury, to his surprise, takes 
’ another view of the matter, and asks the 
self-important youth: “Aren’t you bet- 
ter off as you are? Why wish to be- 
come a military man?” 

“Tt is the-oldest of the professions,” 
stammers the youngster. “It has stand- 
ards of courage and honor.” (Observe 
the allusion to “honor,” for that 
sounds the keynote of the story)...... 
“The soldier is the defender of home 
and state, and as such commands re- 
spect everywhere.” 

The boy is surprised when Denbury 
speaks. “I think differently,” he said. 
“To-morrow I leave for another war— 
a mean little war. 
ing glorious in it; just slaughter and 
loot and lust, just the lowest, beastliest 
instincts let loose to ravage as they 
please. It will be hell. War is hell. 
There is nothing to be said for it, noth- 


ing at all. My friend the baron knows 
what I mean. He, like me, has been 
through it. 


“T never see a military parade now,” 
Denbury went on, “I never see the flags 
waving, hear the bands playing, with- 
out wanting to step right out and tell 
people what it all means. I never see a 
young girl fall under the spell of a uni- 
form and a trim West Point figure 
without wanting to take her aside and 


tell her- what this business of killing © 


But the truth is so revolting 
They wouldn’t 


really is. 
that they won’t listen. 
believe me if they did.”’ 


He then proceeds to illustrate his 
point regarding the evil effect of war 
not only on the country generally but 
on the individual. It seems that during 
the “Boxer row at Peking” he had been 
called upon to accompany one of the 
“punitive expeditions” going south to- 
ward a certain Chinese town. He trav- 
eled with the officer in command, who 
was a “dashing interesting person.” 
Their men gave way to the brutal spirit 
of war, and tried to ‘“‘chop off heads in 
the native fashion,” simply for sport. 
“T’m not going to tell you the worst 
things,” goes on Denbury, ‘the things 
that I have repeatedly seen done to old 
people and children—and to women. 
Oh, the things that I have seen done to 
women! It would be no use trying to 
tell you. Even if you wish to believe 
me, your minds would close themselves 
to the facts. You gentlemen who move 
in respectable commercial and suburban 
_ circles simply cannot conceive the facts, 
the literal, brutal facts. The psychology 


There will be noth- 


‘Romans called it. 


of war, I tell you, is not normal. It lies 
close to the realm of pathology.” 
Presently, he asserts, the small com- 
pany of men came upon “what appeared 
to be the richest house in the place”’— 
one which undoubtedly belonged to the 
better class of Chinese, although out- 
wardly it was “like all the others, 
merely a gray-brown wall and a little 


gate house with a tiled roof, but over the 


wall” they could “see trees.” He gives 
a vividly concise description of what the 
interior of the house was like, and what 
they found there—‘the bodies of sev- 
eral men,’ but apparently no living 
creature. All seemed deserted. They 
took possession of the kitchen and their 
cook prepared a hearty meal. After 
dinner the captain ordered Denbury to 
accompany him on a tour of inpection 
of the inner court-yards. 

Just here someone interrupts the nar- 
rator to inquire the nationality of the 
captain. Denbury politely refuses to 
satisfy this question. “The thing that 
my friend the captain did,” he explains, 
“was not due to his nationality. It was 
no worse than things I have seen done, 
in the heat and the demoralization of a 
military campaign, by men of every 
other civilized nation. I am talking 
about war—what war does to men, what 
men do when their normal psychologi- 
cal reactions. have given place to the 
psychological reactions of war.” 


Then he proceeds with his recital: 
From room to room went the captain 
and the lesser officer. They opened door 
after door, but found no one. They 
laughed and joked, here and there pick- 
ing up a trinket that pleased them. The 
captain had had a few drinks and was 
“keen for adventure.” 
his face would flush with eagerness. 
He was looking for what men like him 
consider the natural and legitimate 
spoils of war—the spolia opima, as the 
“Something doing 
here, Denbury!” he would chuckle. 
“Something doing! Something doing!” 
Then he would open and we would rush 
in. Nothing; Always nothing. 


They reached what seemed to be the 
last courtyard. The captain calls out 
“endearing words in his own tongue.” 
In the last room they heard a move- 
ment. The captain darted forward into 
the dimly-lighted room, struggling with 
something. 


For the next few paragraphs the story 
is a horrible one—horrible not Only be- 
cause of its actual tragedy, but because 
it shows how war can play upon the 
primitive instincts of man making of 


Now and then . 
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him a crude, killing monster. Just 
here the reader pauses, for he finds 
much room for reflection. His resent- 
ment and horror of war are almost over- 
whelming. And therein is one of the 
values of the story—it deals with one 
of the big problems of the world to- 
day, and yet it does not “bore” or nau- 
seate the reader by its outcries against 
existing conditions. It just shows these 
conditions in a natural, vivid way. 

The terrible struggle between the cap- 
tain and his victim is now described. 
Denbury was ordered from the room, 
although somewhat jovially. He stood 
for a moment outside the door. ‘Then 
standing there,” he says, “I heard a new 
commotion in the room. The woman 
screamed. The captain swore. His 
voice went up in rage. He was stamp- 
ing about the floor in his heavy boots. 
They seemed to be scuffling again. He 
was shouting like a man who is too com- 
pletely beside himself to put words to- 
gether intelligently, and she was 
screaming and gasping. Then I heard 
him crying out: ‘You’ll try that, will 
you, you devil? Take this then!’” 

Denbury opened the door “just in time 
to see the captain holding her upright 


' by the shoulder with his left hand while 


with the right he wrenced and tugged 
to withdraw his sword from her body. 
After a moment he succeeded. She sank 
down without a sound. He stood over 
her, too excited to notice me. He was 
cursing her as she lay there. Then he 
jabbed at her again and wiped his 
sword on her embroidered coat.” 

They went back into the courtyard, 
and they found it necessary to call the 
surgeon to dress his wounds. “ ‘Had to 
grab the sword by the blade to get it 
away from her,’” declared the captain. 


“There, gentlemen,’” concluded Den- 
bury, “ ‘is my story. None of you here— 
except the baron, who, like myself, has 
had to live through hundreds of such 
miserable scenes—can possibly realize 
what a commonplace story it really is. 
It is war, that’s all. It is what war does 


to men,’ ” 


Denbury and Harry now leave the 
Fifth Avenue mansion. Denbury’s story 
has been told, but the narrator’s story 


is not yet finished. They find their way . 


to the club. Presently Denbury has:‘a 
telephone call. He hurries his com- 
panion into a cab, and they speed to the 
Parade Hotel. There he learns from 
the manager that the baron is dead. 
Unable to face the contempt which he 
has felt for himself as the “captain” in 
Denbury’s story, and the scorn which he 


knew all other men who had heard it 
must feel, he has found refuge in death. 


-He has left Denbury a note begging 


secrecy, and it is made possible to con- 
cede to his wishes. 

They leave the hotel, taking their way 
across Central Park. “Finally,” asserts 
the author, “my friend slawed down, 
took off his hat, and with his handker- 


chief wiped his glistening forehead. 


“‘Tt shakes one, old chap—a little,’ 
he said. ‘You see—I’ve just killed a 
Wk assis We gripped hands We 
stood that way for a moment, hand grip- 
ping hand. I swallowed unexpectedly 
and felt my eyes becoming moist. 

“*You’ll have to lock this up in your 
secret mind, Harry,’ said he. ‘Lock it 
up forever. It is best usually, I sup- 
pose, not to interfere. Perhaps it is 
always best. But—but that is one inter- 
national marriage that will never take 
place. I just couldn’t let them do it to 
her. I couldn’t.’ 

“He swung on a southbound motor 
*bus. But I walked all the way home, 
very slowly.” 

The theme of this Story, as we have 
said, is up-to-date. Peace is on every 
one’s tongue. People are wearying of 
primitive, savage methods of settling 
disputes, and are coming to see that it is 
quite possible and feasible to establish 
a world court—just as practicable, in 
fact, as to have a supreme court in 
America, England, Germany, or any- 


where else. Therefore, people are inter- 


ested in this story because of its uni- 
versal character. 


All its value, however, could be lost if 
the author did not know how to handle 
his plot. But he does. From first to 
last he wastes no words—everything he 
says counts. He never talks for the 
sake of talking. He gives just enough 
description—telling description, too—to 
put a picture before the reader. He car- 
ries the reader with him. His charac- 


‘ters are alive, and their dialogue is thor- 


oughly effective. They are all in action 
from beginning to end. 


The whole story deals with tragedy, 
but this is one of the few stories to 
which tragedy is necessary. , Moreover, 
the reader feels that the actual tragedy 
—the suicide—is the only way out of a 
situation which would bring about a 
still greater tragedy. ‘The author has 
skilfully brought the reader to the point 
when he would wish to save Elise at 
any cost. If the baron had dropped out 
of sight in any other way, the story 
would doubtless have been common- 
place. ; 
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Much of the strength of this story 
is found in the fact that the author 
knows how to make words count. He 
uses the right words in the right places, 
and what we might call the subtleties 
of the story are very effective. <A 
glance of a man’s eye perhaps, tells the 
reader his* thought just as clearly as 
though he had spoken; and an impor- 
tant command may hang on a gesture. 

“In Passing” is, of course, a story 
which we do not like to believe, but its 
bald truthfulness and its masterly hand- 
ling make it valuable. It is an excellent 
story for the student-author to study. 


Preparation of a Manuscript 
| By L. E. Eubanks. 


Someone has said that the narration of 
a story is a process of fire. I believe 
that this is true with most good writers. 
However cool and deliberate the writer 
may have been in the plotting. he “heats 
up” in writing the story itself, becomes 
all anxiety to see his creation in its 
completed form. This enthusiasm is 
natural and desirable; but in giving it 
rein we must remember two things. 


First, the skeleton or plot must be per- - 


fect before the narration begins, enthu- 
siasm must be held down by reason at 
this stage of the creation; the structure 
must be mechanically perfect before the 
tools are turned over to Emotion. 


Second. When the story is written we — 


should let the fire of narration die down 
before correcting it for mailing. In the 
glory of the great achievement, minor 
errors may be overlooked by the writer; 
but they will militate against his work 
in the editorial office. This final prepara- 
tion of a manuscript should be purely 
scientific, and no amount of care is too 
great; magazine editors receive too 
much material of real merit to give any 
attention to a story or article containing 
three or four blunders on every page. 
They will not—and should not—consider 
such manuscripts. 

I find that the best plan is to go over 
the work three or four times. First, I 
go entirely through it to see that I have 
said just what I desired to say and 
said it simply and grammatically. This 
is all I consider at the time. Then I go 
through it for misspelled words, taking 
care not to get sidetracked on some 
other phase. Lastly, I read it just as I 
want it understood and see that the 
punctuation and paragraphing’ give 
exactly this thought without ambiguity, 

By concentrating on each of these re- 
quirements separately, I reduce the dan- 
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ger of overlooking mistakes to a mini- 
mum, and make the final writing of the 
story on the typewriter a pleasure rather 
than a task. Many writers who do 
their own typing, as I do, lose as much 
time in correcting their mistakes as they 
copy as would be required to do the work 
as I have suggested. The danger of an 
oversight is much greater because the 
attention is divided between the copy 
and the machine. The work should be 
as nearly perfect as you can make it 
before the typewriter is used. Of course, © 
the final copy should be examined before 
it is mailed. ; 


Publishing Pitfalls 


By A. W. Breeden. 


This is a section of a letter written 
by a man of experience in the Writing 
Game to a girl of great talent but no 
experience: 

“The last time you wrote me you 
told me a little something about your 
new novel, but you didn’t tell me much. 
Tell me all about it the next time you 
write, and be sure and write soon. If. 
you are having trouble disposing of it 
and will send it to me to read over, I 
may be able to tell you where you can 
sell it; or if it is unsalable, to suggest 
a way of making it salable. 

“Let me give you one bit of advice. 
Dont ever pay for having anything pubdb- 
lished. If you do such a thing you are 
not only throwing money away, but you 
are doing worse, you are lowering your 
own standard. If you can’t write so that 
publishers will accept and pay for your 
manuscripts now, keep on practicing; 
and the day will come when they will ac- 
cept them and pay for them. If you 
start in paying for having things print- 
ed instead of improving them so that 
other folks will pay you for the right to 
print them, you are on the wrong tack 
and might as well quit writing right 
now. There is only one class of people 
in the world who pay for having fic- 
tion and the like published, those are 
the people whose ego has run away 
with their cosmos. They pay for having 
books printed and then give them away 
to their friends in order to make the 
impression in their little corner of the 
world that they are great writers. Then 
they bore their friends to death asking 
them if they have read the book and 
wanting to discuss certain passages. No 
writer with any self-respect, unless he 
were absolutely inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, would be guilty of 
such a performance.” 
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What One Big Photoplay Company Needs 


By Phil Lang, Scenario Editor of the Kalem Company 


became an established release, a 
severe test was given the scena- 
rio writers. The capable author, know- 
ing that a worthy two-part picture does 
not mean a padded one-reel plot, has 
directed his attention toward the de- 


W ve the multiple-reel photoplay 


Phil Lang, of the Kalem Company 


velopment of bigger themes and he has 
found the field a profitable one. 

We do not think that the one-reel 
picture has had its day. It will un- 
doubtedly be a standard for some time 
to come, but the demands for longer 
plays, embodying bigger plots, have 
caused the producers to bend particular 
efforts in that direction. That the editors 


find suitable multiple-reel subjects dif- 
ficult to obtain goes without saying, as 
there has been a surprising “retirement” 
of the authors whose efficiency does not 
extend beyond the one-reel plot. 
Consequently, we believe that the mar- 
ket for scenarios written by authors of 
genuine ability was 
never better than it 
is to-day. At present 
the Kalem Company 
is releasing two mul- 
tiple-reel productions 
each week and as a 
result very few one- 
reel plays are being 
purchased. We, there- 
fore, cannot encour- 
age the submitting of 
one-reel scenarios, al- 
though we are always 
pleased to consider 
those which are ex- 
ceptionally strong and 
novel. The authors 
we are particularly 
anxious to hear from 
are those with the 
big ideas, suitable for 


production in two 
reels. 

Kalem has _ nine 
producing organiza- 
tions in different 


parts of the country 
and so many different 
classes of plays are 
handled by these com- 
panies that it is im- 
possible to classify 
them completely. The 
matter of “season” 
need not be consider- 
ed because the com- 
panies in Florida and 
California handle 
plays requiring pic- 
turesque exterior 
scenes during’ the 
months in which such 
productions are im- 
practicable in the East. 

Mr. Carlyle 3lackwell is directing his 
own company in California, specializing 
on modern society two-reel dramas in 
which he plays the leading role. Miss 
Alice Joyce is being featured in society 
plays in two reels, and for this company 
the straight dramatic subject is prefer- 
able to the melodramatic. Novel west- 
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ern plays in two reels are also desired, 
as well as sociological subjects. 

The psychological story offers an in- 
teresting field and Kalem has made sev- 
eral very successful productions along 
this line. This style of play, however, 
requires such skill in preparation that 
we hesitate to invite authors to submit 
such subjects. The art lies in the ability 
to advance a theory in connection with 
a well defined plot in such a manner 
that the action demonstrates the theory. 

As Kalem is producing both full reel 
and half reel comedies, mention must be 
made of the “slapstick proposition.” We 
cannot deny the popularity of this style 
and we are always pleased to consider 
such scenarios, but the authors must 
remember that even the “slapstick” 
should have some kind of plot. There 
has been a tendency among comedy 
writers to take from the shelf all the old 
rough and tumble situations and offer 
them for sale in a slightly altered form. 
These writers should bear in mind the 
fact that most of these situations are 
common property. An editor is not like- 
ly to pay for an idea which the comedy 
director has at his command. The ori- 
ginal ideas are the ones that are being 
purchased. 

For some time past Kalem has made a 
specialty of railroad dramas in one and 
two reels. Most of these plays have 
been written by authors who have gone 
over the locations and familiarized them- 
selves with the equipment. The rail- 
road plays we buy, therefore, are those 
which have strong situations and thrills 
but are not dependent upon some par- 
ticular equipment. By this we mean the 
wrecking of trains or cars, the collapsing 
of bridges, ete. Only special conditions 
make it possible to introduce such fea- 
. tures. 

We suggest that the scenario writers 
study the releases, if they are not in 
intimate touch with the Kalem produc- 
ing policies. We welcome any strong 
and novel plot, supposing of course, that 
the authors are familiar with the ob- 
jections to costume plays. 

_As Kalem purchases so many plays, 
the editorial department has made it a 
point to give prompt decisions and to 
extend the author every possible con- 
sideration. All scenarios must be ad- 


dresed to the Manuscript Department of 


the New York office. 


Saint Valentine’s Day 
By Salena Sheets Martin 
“This day was sacred once to Pan, 

And kept with song and wine,— 

But when our better creed began 

"Twas held no more divine, 

Until there came a holy man, 

One Bishop Valentine.” 

If an attempt is made to run down 
the history of good Saint Valentine, we 
find that he was a Roman priest who 
lived in the third century and met a very 
sad death, being beaten with clubs and 
then beheaded, for what history does not 
state. His remains are said to be pre- 
served in one of the churches of Rome.» 

The origin of the observances peculiar 
to Saint Valentine’s Day are somewhat 
obscure. It was the custom among the 
pagan nations to hold a festival in the 
month of February and it was also the 
custom of the early Christians to give 
to each day the name of some saint. 

In the substition of names by the early 
Christian pastors, in the attempt to do 
away with pagan customs, it is believed 
Saint Valentine’s was the day selected 
for the festival of February. Hence, 
the fourteenth day of February has long 
been known as Saint Valentine’s Day. 

It is a long pass from a pagan festival 
to the sending of a valentine; and just 
how this festival came to lend itself to 
the avowal of a hitherto unexpressed 
love is perhaps more of a question of. 
psychology than for history, but anyway 
it came about in the course of time and 
apparently came to stay. 

It is said that the language of love is 
the language of symbols. And so Saint 
Valentine’s Day lends itself especially to 
the swains who make their avowal of 
love shielded by anonymity. 

In the early observance of this day 
the first person of the opposite sex seen 
on the morning of the fourteenth was 
the other’s ‘‘valentine.” Also, it is re- — 
corded, that maidens exercised the great- 
est care that the arrangements should 
all be for seeing the right one, it not 
being unusual to stay abed with eyes 
closed until the proper one called. The | 
call took the place of sending a missive. 

Another way in which the day was 
merrily observed was in the form of 
drawing lots—all- names being placed 
together and each one became the valen- 
tine of the one he or she drew. This led 
to much complication, especially as each 
became responsible for a gift to his 
valentine. 

Pepys tells in his diary of having on 
one occasion to make a gift costing five 
pounds to his wife. ; 

In England Saint Valentine’s ‘Day is . 
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second only to Christmas in the returns 


and the labor it brings to the postoffice. | 


At Norwich Saint Valentines Eve is still 
kept as a time for general giving and 
receiving of gifts. 


laden with treasures. 


The Elements of Chanc 


By Dennis H. Stovall. 


Say what you will to the contrary, 
those of us who have been very long in 
the writing game must agree that the 
element of chance plays a considerable 
part in the placing of our wares. Any 
writer knows when he has produced a 
creditable piece of work, for the simple 
reason that he knows just how much of 
himself he has put into it. Yet every 
writer gets fooled sometimes—giloriously 
fooled! That story which he had pieced 
together with such infinite pains, and 
on which he had staked his highest 
hopes, came back after a brief trip, ac- 
companied by a curt rejection slip. Yet 
the creator of it was absolutely certain 
it would get across with that first editor 
for which it was prepared! Probably it 
made a dozen trips more before it found 
a landing. 


Experience of this sort has led me to 
believe there is such a thing as an “edi- 
torial whim.” Elbert Hubbard gives it 
that name, and I believe he is right; 
anyhow, he ought to know. An editorial 
whim, the satisfying of which leads to 
the turning down of a manuscript for 
reasons that to the average writer might 
seem absurd. Now it’s a fact that:some 
editors object to the names some of us 
writers own. Just as if I could help it 
because my Irish mother named me 
Dennis. Yet the editor of a New York 
magazine actually had the nerve to sug- 
gest that if I would use a non de plume 
of some sort, rather thdn have that 
“Dennis” appear under the title, the 
story I submitted to him would be ac- 
cepted! No. he didn’t get the story. I 
regretted only that I was not in booting 
distance of him when I asked to have it 
returned. 


Editors are human so we have been 
told time and again: and this is the rea- 
son. I suppose, why they have whims. 
Perhaps if it were not for this the ele- 
ment of chance would not figure so 
strongly in the writing game and with- 
out the gambling feature writing would 
lose half its charm. You never know a 
story is sold till you have the check to 
cover. That’s why a bird in the hand is 
worth about seventeen in the bush, to 


It is a lively scene. | 
Streets swarm. with carriers and baskets | 


those of us who write. A certain one of 
my stories, on which I had put a deal 
of sweat and gray matter, was intended 
especially for The Youth’s Companion. 
It was a boys’ story, and I thought it 
was a good one. The editor of The Com- 


/ panion didn’t see it that way. Anyhow, 


he sent it back. For the life of me I was 
unable to find anything wrong. So the 
story, unchanged, went out again, and 
came back again. Thirteen trips it made 
back and forth, requiring from two to 
five weeks for each. journey, one of 
which was to England. Finally, and in 
desperation, I offered it to a cheap pa- 
per for three dollars. Even this man 
failed to bite. Then, on looking over the 
list of ‘‘tried and untried,’ I discovered 
that The American Boy had (somehow) 
been overlooked. So I gave the story 
a new coat and sent it to The American 
Boy. It never came back! 


Frequently a writer will sell a story to 
an editor who has rejected it by doing 
nothing more than change the title. 
Sometimes a new beginning, or a better 
ending will put it across with a maga- 
zine that would not have it before. All 
of which is absolute proof that the “edi- 
torial whim” must be reckoned with..- 
And this editorial whim, beyond a doubt, 
is nothing less than a sincere and strict 
adherence to certain well-defined lines. 
No editor can easily be moved from the 
path he has laid for himself. It may 
look .to some of us very much like a 
whim, but we've got to satisfy it just 
the same. Growling is useless—a great 
waste of time. 


It is very difficult, of course, for us to 
always know the exact needs and re- 

uirements of an editor or publisher, 
even when we have studied the various 
magazines very closely. That’s why it 
pays any of us to get the assistance and 
guidance of a responsible bureau of ser- 
vice whose business it is to overhaul 
and advise as to the placing of manu- 
scripts. The further we are from an 
editor, both in miles and in understand- 
ing, the greater will be this element of 
chance, and the more apparent the edi- 
torial whim. Both the chance and the 
whim can very largely be removed if 
we make a sincere and intelligent at- 
tempt to form the right sort of an edi- 
torial acquaintance. If it does nothing 
more than save postage stamps the ef- 
fort will be well worth while. 


oo Meg 
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A Short Story Recipe 


By Barry Scobee. 


Experience has taught me a few 
rules for testing the plot and qual- 
ity of any story I propose to write, 
and I find that their use saves time and 
worry and helps me to do better work 
than I would without them. 


As do most of you, I write to convey 
an impression, an idea. When a plot 
germ comes to mind I make advances 
at once to get better acquainted with it, 
and as soon as I know it by its first 
name I force the question: ‘“‘What im- 
pression do I wish to convey with this 
idea?” Suppose that the answer is, “To 
tell why Edwin chose Jane instead of 
Celia.” I write this at the top of the 
sheet of paper on which I intend to out- 
line the plot. It prevents straying from 
my subject or introducing irrelevant ma- 
terial; it aids repression, insists con- 
stantly on itself by telling tersely just 
what I am aiming for. If I am in doubt 
about writing in any sentence or para- 
graph I glance at the “text” and inquire, 
“Does this particular portion carry the 
idea along?” 

Then I write the first few paragraphs 
of the introduction. This must be done 
before I draft the plot. It is the intro- 
duction which counts a great deal on 
the market. Some plots will not lend 
themselves to good introductions for 
others than the most experienced. Such 
as these I store away for a future day. 
When the beginning suits I turn to the 
climax. Of course I have the whole 
story idea-in mind when I start the in- 
troduction, but I do the climax now so 
as to be absolutely certain that it can 
be made clear, effective, and so that I 
have a definite point to work toward. 


The climax finished—it may contain 
no more than a line or two or it may 
be the entire last situation, of a typed 
page or so—I turn to the body of the 
story. I put down the ideas in the brief- 
est way, in the sequence which I wish 
in the completed narrative. There must 
be continuity between ideas; no lapses. 
IT will not start a story, that is, the real 
writing of it, until every detail is pre- 
pared for. 

When the real writing is started there 
is nothing to bother about. The climax 
just as it is wanted is there waiting. I 
do not have to stop to study out situa- 
tions or debate on which paragraph 
comes next. All the crises are arranged 
for the best dramatic effect according to 
my ideas. * can put all my energies on 
the actua! vriting of the story or in 


artistically—supposedly—filling out the 
plot frame. 

Sometimes, when I have a story well 
in mind, when I almost can read the in- 
troduction and the climax from my 
thoughts, I omit some of this routine. 
Instead I write a synopsis of the story 
as planned, in about five hundred words, 
or fewer. If one can’t write a clear, 
swift synopsis I believe something is 
wrong with the idea. I am not satisfied 
until each bit of action and every crisis 
is in proper sequence, until the thoughts 
which make for continuity are suggest- 
ed, and unless the plan works to a cli- 
max naturally. Suspense must be in a 
synopsis to some degree, a climax must 
be visible, the story-idea must run 
through it, or in my opinion what you 
have will not make what is called an 
American short story. Read a few sy- 
nopses of photoplays and see for your- 
self, 

Again, sometimes I do like photodra- 
ma directors. They make, or try to 
make, the most difficult scenes of the 
play first, I write first that part of the 
story which is likely to prove the hard- 
est. If I can’t get it over I don’t waste 
a lot of time on the rest of the story. 


Before starting to write his story. I 
think a writer should have his idea so 
mentally gripped that he can do any 
portion of the story first, so he can 
start in. with the introduction, the body, 
climax or conclusion. If he can do this 
he has his idea pat and knows exactly 
what he is trying to do. 


Of course, one cannot have every de- 
tail and little touch in mind. They come 
as one writes along, in “the heat of 
creation,” and the less one has to bother 
with the plot when he writes the story in 
full the more time he has for the effect- 
ive fine things of narration. 


Reduced to their final analysis, these 
processes are for no other purpose than 
to get the story material firmly and 
clearly into my mind before I began to 
write. 


Inspiration vs. Necessity. 


He sued his Muse most zealously, 
With pleadings meek, with fervor bold; 
But aye she seemed most jealously 
All inspiration to withhold: 


Denied creative bliss to him 
Until the year had vanished quite, 
And then she whispered this to him:— 
“Look at the Old Year’s bills,—and 
write!” 
—Louis Schneider. 
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Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 


Born February 15,1829. Died Jan. 4, 1914. 


Silas Weir Mitchell, one of the nine 
children of Dr. John K. Mitchell 
—himself a well-known physician 
and a writer,—was born in Philadelphia, 
February 15, 1830. Weir Mitchell him- 
self said of his education, “I can’t say 
that I had any;” but he went for several 
years to the old grammar school of the 
University of Pennsylvania, though ill- 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 


ness interfered with graduation. His 
later studies were followed at Jefferson 
Medical College, and he holds degrees 
conferred by Harvard, Edinburgh, 
Princeton, and Bologna. At home and 
abroad he ranked for many years with 
the greatest of living nerve specialists, 
holding office or membership in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the French 
Academy of Medicine, the British Medi- 
cal Association, and the Philadelphia 
College of Physicians. 

At twenty-seven Weir Mitchell offered 
his first book, a small volume of poems, 
to Ticknor & Fields, who. referred it to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes for considera- 
tion; and the young poet was advised to 
withdraw his verses and reconsider them 
at forty. Dr. Holmes impressed strongly 
upon the young writer that a man could 
not actively and with success cultivate 
two fields so substantially different as 
medicine and literature. 


Before 1860 Dr. Mitchell had written 
much on medical and kindred topics, and 
was far advanced in a series of patient 
researches into the nature of poisons. 
Early in the sixties the Smithsonian In- 
stitute brought out a large and hand- 
somely illustrated volume containing the 
results of Dr. Mitchell’s work in regard 
to rattlesnake poison. 


In 1862 he entered upon three years’ 
work as an army surgeon, having special 
charge of soldiers suffering from nervous 
disorders and from wounds of the 
nerves. His experiences brought forth 
two books covering the medical side of 
his work, and these years supplied ma- 
terial for several of his novels. Dr. 
Mitchell finally decided to give up gen- 
eral practice and to devote himself to 
chronic. diseases, especially diseases of 
the nervous system. He was the first to 
advocate the rest treatment, known in 
Europe as the “Weir Mitchell treat- 
ment,’ which eminent authorities at first 
declared an absurdity, but which has 
since won recognition the world over. 

Between 1852 and 1894 Dr. Mitchell 
issued one hundred and twenty-five dif- 
ferent publications, mostly on scientific 
and professional topics. His serious 
literary career began about 1883. Then, 
having devoted himself to his profession 
for nearly twenty-five years, he felt that 
he had a right to return to the pen he 
had always loved and to use it again for 
the writing of verse and romance. His 
experience in hospitals and as a general 
practitioner had given him admirable 
opportunities for the study of human 
nature; and to his varied experiences is 
due, without doubt, much of his power 
as a fiction writer. 


HUGH WYNNE, that admirable novel 
of the American Revolution, has been 
ranked by many critics as the leading 
Ameriran novel of its time. It is a faith- 
ful study of Revolutionary days, strong 
in character studies and in plot. CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS and DR. NORTH AND 
HIS FRIENDS are entirely different. 
Here there is hardly a plot, but the 
author draws upon his professional ex- 
periences for stories and _ incidents, 
weaving them into chapters which are 
like unfinished essays in their style. 
WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE 
GREEN and FAR IN THE FOREST are 
stories full of romance and adventure, 
deeply touched with the mystery of the 
woods. ROLAND BLAKE and IN WAR 
TIME are novels of the American Civil 
War; A MADEIRA PARTY and HEPH- 
ZIBAH GUINNESS are stories full of 
variety. Dr. Mitchell’s ADVENTURES 
OF FRANCOIS is a novel of Paris at 
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the time of the French Revolution. It 
has been dramatized by Dr. Mitchell’s 
son, Langdon Mitchell, who wrote also 
the dramatization of BECKY SHARP 
in which Mrs. Fiske is still appearing. 
Then there is a book of fairy tales for 
young - readers. THE YOUTH OF 
WASHINGTON is ranked as a unique 
and valuable contribution to Washing- 
tonia; and CONSTANCE TRESCOT has 
continued strong in popular favor since 
its first issue. ; 

Dr. Mitchell’s literary harvest includes 
WESTWAYS a brilliant novel of Civil 
War times, published in September, 
1918; JOHN SHERWOOD, IRONMAS- 
TER, THE GUILLOTINE CLUB, THE 
RED CITY, A DIPLOMATIC ADVEN- 
TURE, CONSTANCE TRESCOT, LIT- 
TLE STORIES, A COMEDY OF 
CONSCIENCE, CIRCUMSTANCE, DR. 
NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS, HUGH 
WYNNE, FREE QUAKER, THY AD- 
VENTURES OF FRANCOIS, FAR IN 
THE FOREST, WHEN ALL THE 
WOODS ARE GREEN, CHARACTER- 
ISTICS, ROLAND BLAKE, IN WAR 
TIME, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
QUACK, HEPHZIBAH GUINNESS, A 
MADEIRA PARTY, all fiction; THE 
YOUTH OF WASHINGTON, THE COM- 
FORT OF THE HILLS, PRINCE 
LITTLE BOY AND OTHER TALES 
OUT OF FAIRY LAND, COLLECTED 
POEMS, THE WAGER AND OTHER 
POEMS. 

Arrangements had been made recent- 
‘ly to publish a volume which should 
include all of Dr. Mitchell’s poems—a 
volume which Dr. Mitchell greatly de- 
sired. 

Critics have said that the leading mo- 
tive of Dr. Mitchell’s later verse reaches 
its finest expressions in his “ODE ON A 
LYCIAN TOMBS,” which reads: 


What gracious nunnery of grief is here! 
One woman garbed in sorrow’s every 
mood; 
Each sad presentment celled apart, in 
fear 
Lest that herself upon herself intrude, 
And break some tender dream of sor- 
row’s day. 
Here cloistered lonely, 
eray. 
O pale procession of immortal love, 
Forever married to immortal grief! 
All of life’s childlike sorrow far above, 
Past help of time’s compassionate re- 
lief; 
These changeless stones are treasuries 
of regret 
And mock the ere by time for sorrow 
Bet. 


set in marble 


Cold mourners—set in stone so long ago, 
Too much my thoughts have dwelt 
with thee apart. 


Again my grief is young; full well I 
know 
The pang reborn, that mocked my 
feeble art 
With that too human wail in pain ex- 
' pressed, 


The parent cry above the empty nest. 


Vote for the Poet Laureate 


A short time ago THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE quoted the editor of The 
Century Magazine announced that we 
would be glad to take votes for either 
State or National poets laureate. Thus 
far but two of our large writer family 
have registered a vote. For the poet 
of Illinois, Isaac S. Hess, of Philo, Til., 
thus sings: 


And Illinois gave Lincoln, the human 
‘sympathizer, 

And Eugene Field, the child’s poet, and 
Hubbard, satyrizer; 

Would’st seek a Poet Laureate in other 
state? oh fie, sir; 

There is but one real candidate—our 
Samuel Ellsworth Kiser: 


Please may I nominate Arthur Wal- 
lace Peach as poet laureate of Vérmont? 
—Mary H. Coates, Santa Monica, Cal. 

May we not soon have other votes to 
add to these two? 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE nomi- 
nates Edwin Markham as the National 
Poet Laureate, as the poet who voices 
most truly the spirit of America. 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE hopes 
to bring before our Congress the matter 
of a National Poet Laureate, thus 
bringing to the office official indorsement 
and benefit, such as is enjoyed by the 
Poet Laureate of England. 


New Mexico's Flag Bins 


In New Mexico the legislature has 
created fifty-three ‘flag days,” on which 
the flags on all the schoolhouses are 
raised, and the reason for so doing ex- 
plained to the children. One “flag day” 
is the birthday of Louisa M. Alcott, 
whose “Littl Women” is known 
wherever English written books are 
read. Some other authors honored by 
New Mexico with an Official “flag day” 
are Shakespeare, Tennyson, Burns, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell and, Bry- 
ant. 
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Writing For a Living—Part II 
By George E. Walsh. 


The process of elimination proceeds 
by a method similar to this: When 
a writer completes a story, serial or 
article he sends it off in post haste to his 


favorite magazine, accompanied: by a. 


stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
a great amount of hope and expectation. 
When it is returned the.shock to his 
pride is somewhat lessened by the 
thought that editors often make mis- 
takes and the market is full of other 
magazines of equal worth and standing. 
Number two is bombarded with the 
product of his brain, and if returned it 
is sent off to a third. Gradually the 
better class of periodicals are eliminated, 
and the author begins to lose a little 
in his: offspring. 
The second grade magazines -and 
weeklies are next attacked, and when 


‘these will have none of it he tries the 
- Sunday papers, 


and finally the farm 
journals, syndicates or religious press. 
Somewhere down the line the article 
or story is pretty sure to find a resting 
place if it has any merit, but instead 
of receiving three or four cents a word 
for it he is thankful to accept a modest 
check based on the half-a-cent-a-word 


rate of payment. 


The religious press represents an- 
other long list of periodicals that absorb 
a vast amount of left-overs from the 
magazines... Hundreds of articles and 
stories originally intended for a popular 
or literary monthly find publication in 
some of the many church and denomina- 
tional papers. 

For the most part the religious papers 
do not pay writers anything like the 
rates that. the articles represent in 
worth and merit. The denominational 
papers in recent years have fallen on 
hard times. Their circulation has 
steadily decreased, and their advertis- 
ing patronage fallen off considerably 
since they excluded patent medicines 
from their columns. A few still cling 
to the old system and admit to their 
columns questionable advertisements of 
patent medicines and other similar 
concerns. But to their credit it must 
be said that the leading ones have 
risen above the temptation and purified 


their advertising columns at consider- 
able financial loss. 

Perhaps a dozen religious papers 
pay a cent and more a word for con- 
tributed matter, and twice as many 
others offer regular rates of half a cent 
a word for articles, stories and serials. 
The rest pay rather less. In some 
cases it is a constantly vanishing rate, 
and a few will accept and publish 
your contributions without making any 
payments unless specified in advance. 

But many of the religious papers 
treat contributors with great kindness 
and consideration, paying regularly 
on acceptance for. all matter even 
though the rates are comparatively low. 
One Chicago undenominational concern 
publishes thirty-six different weeklies 
and monthlies, buying to fill them near- 
ly three-quarters of a million words a 
month or over eight million words a 
year. 

The Boards of Publication of the dif- 
ferent denominations also issue long 
strings of papers and magazines de- 
signed for Sunday School and home 
reading; and they purchase an enormous 
amount of material from outside con- 
tributors. Many of their papers are 
filled with short stories and serials for 
small children and young people, and 
the author who can furnish that sort 
of stuff in unlimited amounts can man- 
age to makea fairincome. Several writ- 
ers who have made a specialty of articles, 


‘stories and serials suitable for the re- 


ligious and farm papers make comfort- 
able incomes of three and four thousand 
‘dollars... As they rarely receive more 
than three to five dollars a thousand 
words for their output, the amount of 
composition required to earn this income 
can well. be imagined. 

But the majority of the contributors 
to the religious and agricultural press 
do not confine their work to these two 
fields. They are merely two of the 
many irons they have in the fire. They 
write for the higher class periodicals 
and occasionally land something there— 
a story, article, poem or serial. Some 
are newspaper men engaged on salary, 
who during leisure moments turn out 
specials for whatever market they can 
find. Others are hard-working, trained 
experts on the trade and technical jour- 
nals who find the time and inclination — 
to write something of a lighter nature. 

Outside of the field of religious period- 
icals there is rather. a. small and re- 
stricted group of strictly children’s pa- 
pers. Many boys’ and girls’ magazines 
have appeared in the past and died with- 
out any apparent cause other than the 
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common one of poor circulation. Papers 
of this class appear to have a hard time 
with advertisers. Very few of them 
carry any considerable amount. Per- 
haps the reason for this is the general 
impression among advertisers that no 
one reads the children’s papers except 
the little ones, and they are not likely 
to be good buyers of merchandise. A 
limited few of the boys’ and girls’ maga- 
zines have succeeded in building up a 
fair ‘advertising patronage, and they 
have prospered accordingly. 

Not more than one or two of the 
typical boys’ and girls’ magazines pay as 
high as a cent and a half to two cents 
a word for contributed articles and 
stories; three or four pay a cent a word, 
and the rest rarely reward their con- 
tributors with more than half a cent. 
Even then the market is limited, so lim- 


ited that most writers for children con- 


fine their attention chiefly to book 
publication, serializing whenever or 
wherever they can. <A writer of boys’ 
books will turn out four or five a year, 
and one who enjoys a pretty wide repu- 
tation for this sort of literature makes 
six books a year his regular stent; and 
for each serial right he receives $500. 
The amount he gets in royalities is 
problematic; but as his books sell in 
the tens of thousands he is not in danger 
of starving. 

The Sunday newspapers and the syn- 
dicates offer a steady market for the 
writers whose wares fail to convince the 
magazine editors of their worth, and 
many a free lance and hack writer un- 
known to literary fame makes a com- 
fortable living in this particular field. 
A good many of the rejected magazine 
stories and articles ultimately find space 
in the big Sunday supplements of the 
newspapers, of which there is no end 
either in size or number. To have an 
article featured in the newspapers, with 
big headlines and a halo of colors as 
startling as an inverted rainbow, may 
not bring fame and glory, but it certainly 
brings in a good check and a certain 
amount of satisfaction. It is salve to the 
wounded feeling of the author after 
numerous magazine editors have turned 
him down. 

There are a dozen newspaper syndi- 
cates in New York which buy and send 
out feature articles for the Sunday pa- 
pers in all our big cities, and lately there 
has cropped up the ‘magazine supple- 
ment,” printed in New York and shipped 
to the different cities for use in the 
Sunday supplements. These little 
magazines aim at a higher standard of 
excellence, both in the writing and illus- 
trations, than we find in most parts of 


a Sunday paper, and they pay corre- 
spondingly higher rates for their con- 
tributions. The average for’ these 
magazines is two cents a word and many 
of them only half a cent. The Sunday 
newspapers which buy direct from the 
authors do not pay high, not as maga- 
zine rates are considered to-day. The 
average is perhaps half a cent to three 
quarters a word, and the newspaper edi- 
tor wields the blue pencil far more ruth- 
lessly than the magazine editor. The 
latter may not cut down an article 
without permission of the author, but 
the former asks no such right; he 
exercises it with fine disregard of the 
writer’s feelings on the subject. So it 
is not unusual for the author to find his 
five thousand word magazine article 
chopped to two or three thousand when 
it appears in print. And payment is 
made by space for what is published and 
not for what is written! 

The Sunday newspaper editor like the 
magazine editor is bombarded with a 
good deal more stuff than he can pos- 
sibly use. Eventually he will get per- 
haps thirty per cent. of the magazine 
articles that have been going their 
weary rounds until his turn on the 
author’s list has been reached. He may 
take ten per cent of these and reject the 
others. He owes a certain amount of 
consideration to the members of his own 
staff—reporters, sub-editors, depart- 
ment writers, and correspondents—and 
their contributions of a special nature 
always come first. The free lance or 
outside voluntary contributor must offer 
something superior to that furnished by 
the regular staff writers to get ac- 
cepted. 

This makes it hard for the free lance. 
He does not have an equal chance with 
the staff writers. He must do better 
work or he stands no chance. The 
same is largely true of the newspaper 
syndicates; they buy only a_ small 
amount of outside material, depending 
upon members of the staff to run down 
stories and write them up. <A few syn- 
dicates are one-man affairs. They are 
owned and written from beginning to 
end by the author-editor-owner. 

Syndicating your own articles and 
stories is a common practice among 
some of the unknown writers who make 
a living from their pens. When they 
get a good story they offer it to fifty 
or a hundred newspapers throughout 
the country at greatly reduced rates. As 
a rule the editor of a Sunday newspaper 
is very independent and catholic in his 
tastes. It matters little to him who of- 
fers a story; if it is a good one and 
he wants it he takes it and pays for it. 
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Personal Notes. 


Shortly before her death in February, 
1918, Anne “Warner French, the au- 
thor of the inimitable “Susan Clegg”’ 
stories and “The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary” wrote an optimistic story, “Sun- 
shine Jane,’ which reflects in a large 
measure Anne Warner’s own whole- 
some philosophy of life. 

Mrs. French,, for a decade one of 
America’s most prolific authors, was 
born and educated in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. It was not until after she was a 
married woman with two children that 
she engaged in serious literary work. “A 
Woman’s Will’ ranks as the first of her 
books, although it was really the third, 
being preceded by a family genealogy, 
published in 1892, and a tiny travel 
volume, printed two years later. It was 
her Susan Clegg stories that caught the 
public attention. With these stories 
—‘Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. 
Lathrop,” “Susan Clegg and A Man in 
the House” and “Susan Clegg, Her 


Friends and Her Neighbors’’—she at- 
tained a place in the little circle of 
American women humorous writers who 
have achieved distinction. ‘“‘The Re- 
juvenation of Aunt Mary,” afterwards 
successfully dramatized, was perhaps 
her best ‘“‘seller,’” and added to her repu- 
tation as a writer of true humor. 

Mrs. French also wrote “In a Mys- 
terious Way,” “‘An Original Gentleman,” 
“Your Child and Mine,” “Just Between 
Themselves,” ‘How Leslie Loved,” and 
more recently “When Woman Pro- 
poses.”’ 

She was never a slave to her literary 
talent. She enjoyed congenial social life 
and out of door amusement. 

Her familiarity with the life ana at- 
mosphere of France and Germany is 
shown by the setting of several novels, 
and her interest in the growth of modern 
thought along spiritual lines by the 
whole trend of “Sunshine Jane,’ which 
contains the cheeriest, most wholesome 
philosophy as a background for its love 
story. 

“Sunshine Jane” was written in her 
charming old English manor house 
called “The Clock House,” at Marnhull, 
England. 

The tragic events which surrounded 
the close of Mrs. French’s life throw the 
optimism of “Sunshine Jane” into 


ily purse. 


strong relief. Her husband and son 
died within two months of each other 
at St. Paul, while she was nursing her | 
father, who was ill in England. Four 
months later, she died most suddenly 
from a cerebral hemorrhage, and be- 
fore her mother and brother could reach 
England, her father, too, had been 
buried. “Sunshine Jane” however, 
shows no hint of depression or sadness. 

Anne Warner was the personification 
of Carlyle’s saying that “Genius is only 
hard work,” and her death robbed Amer- 
ica of one of its most brilliant woman 
writers. 


Now that his new novel “A People’s 
Man” is off the press E. Phillips Op- 
penheim has gone to the South of 
France for golf. In the near future Mr. 
Oppenheim contemplates spending a 
year in Africa shooting big game. 


Miss Alcott’s Stage Aspirations 


Before she achieved success as an 
author, Louisa M. Alcott aspired to be- 
come an actress and had she succeeded, 
it is doubtful if “Little Women” would 
have been written. 

The attempt of Louisa to go on the 
stage was made after the Wayside 
House in Concord was given over to the 
Hawthornes, or at least was abandoned, 
about 1849, by the Alcotts, who re- 
moved to Boston in the hope of finding 
occupation and incomes for so much tal- 
ent that was yet unrecognized. Louisa 
studied and rehearsed for the stage, and 
even made a contract for appearing in 
minor parts, and had the dream of 
writing plays in which she should act 
her own creations. But that time had 
not arrived and when in 1857 the whole 
family came down from New Hampshire 
and presently bought the Orchard house 
in Concord, which has now become an 
Alcott memorial, she was still in her 
long apprenticeship to the weekly news- 
papers, wherein her stories found many 
readers and but few dollars for the fam- 
So she tried kindergarten- 
ing, lady’s companioning and other re- 
spectable arts and still kept writing. 
The war came on; she volunteered as a 
nurse, tended the wounded faithfully, 
but nearly died of the fever thus 
caught; and through that gateway of 
pain and sorrow came at last into the 
golden harvest-field of pathetic fiction 
for which all her multiplied experiences 
had fitted her to touch the heart of 
youth, as none of her sex in America has 
done, before or since. 
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_ Important Announcements 


ATISFACTORY arrangements have not yet been completed for the inaugu- 
rating with the February issue of THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE the course 
in English Literature, or the department of ‘‘Club Study” as we have called 
it. This course is to be in conjunction with one of the leading colleges of 

the United States, and as an educational feature along literary lines will be of in- 
estimable value to the literary student, and it will enable those wishing to keep up 
with the trend of literature of the day an excellent opportunity to be informed re- 
garding the best in literature. As soon as possible this department will be launched, 
and the various branches of The Writers’ Club of America will have in connection 
with this department a definite outline of work given them with each issue of the 
magazine. 

We hope that writers all over the country will not overlook the fact that April 
is our poetry number. For this issue manuscripts received as late as March 25th 
will be considered, though we hope that not many will defer submitting poems until 
this closing date for the April magazine. All poems published in the April number 
will be considered as eligible for entry in The Year Book of Verse for 1914, which 
will be issued in 1915. The poems to appear in The Year Book of Verse will be any 
written since 1914 dawned, any which pass the judges favorably, and a prize (not 
yet named) will be awarded for the best of those selected for the book. As soon as 
the book now being got together is issued, full particulars regarding the next 
volume will be given. There may be some slight changes as to rules governing 
the contest. As now, all poets will be eligible to compete. The competition is open 
to all, and not alone to subscribers to THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 


Calls National Song Idea “Great” 


Dear Editor: 

Your National Song idea is great, and 
it’s a wonder somebody .else did not 
become alive to the fact long ago that 
we have no National Anthem. We are 
as good as any other country, and all 
the rest of them have some song which 
every good citizen sings when he feels 


number of song writers, professional and 
amateur, who should be able to turn out 
a National Song. 

None of the big ‘“hits’’ I have written 
will last long after I am gone, since 
such things belong mainly to the pres- 
ent day, so I would not pass up the op- 
portunity to leave my name with future 
posterity by writing a National Anthem, 
whether I receive money or not. I am 
going to keep an eye open for National) 
Song ideas, and if I come across one 
I think will suit, you can rest assured 
that I will trouble you to enter my name 
as one of the competitors. Hoping that 
your efforts will be crowned with suc- 
cess, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
—Will D. Cobb. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1914. 

Ed. Note—Mr. Cobb is author of 
“Good-by Dolly Gray,” “I Can’t Tell 
Will D. Cobb Why I Love You,” and a score of other 
“hits.” 


patriotic. And besides, we have any 
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E reprint in this issue from the 

- Dramatic Mirror’ an _ article 

that is a sad commentary upon 
existing conditions not only in the 
dramatic field, but in the literary field 
generally. This article is by the writer 
of a play who came to New York with 
her manuscript with the hope of in- 
teresting some manager in the work 
in which she herself had such great 
faith. 

Of course the uninitiated may go 
about getting his or: her work before 
the powers-that-be in a very unbusi- 
nesslike way, and we do not ask or 
expect the busy dramatic manager, or 
the busy publisher or editor to see every 
one or give undivided attention to every 
manuscript that is presented, but why, 


we ask—as did the author of the play 


at last having a run—should the writer 
or the artist or anyone else seeking an 
opportunity to get his work before the 
public be treated like an offender? Will 
we ever know how many real things of 
worth have never seen the light of 
day because some youthful ten-dol- 
lar-a-week clerk, hastily, yea, inso- 
lently, turns upon the man or woman 
of genius and banishes him even 
from the vestibule of the august individ- 
ual who sits behind closed doors, and 
who, after all, makes his living through 
getting before the world the results of 
the genius’s labor? And must the one 
who has put his very soul into his poem 
meet some haughty miss who is fonder 
of the “‘‘movies” than any other form 


of art to be “turned down” by “He’s 


busy. No, it won’t be no use. He’s 
goin’ out of town an’ won’t be back 
—well, I don’t know when he'll be back.” 

Sensitive, shrinking, unused to the 
indifference of big cities where compe- 
tition runs riot, holding the work of 
days and nights in his hand—under his 
arm, more oftener than not—the genius 
turns away after some dozen rebuffs like 
this, and maybe he hasn’t the heart 
to seek further. And this is the rea- 
son we ask, may not many things that 
the world would have cared for been 
thrust back into the dark because some 
irresponsible Young Person has been 
given the most important post in an 
editorial or managerial office, that of 
meeting callers? 

Until the dramatic manager, the pub- 
lisher, and the editor hang up their 
sign, and make announcement that 
they are no longer in the field to 
examine manuscripts, we insist that 
the writer—whether play-writer, story- 
writer or verse-writer meet with 
the attention and encouragement, the 
common courtesy that their work 
and their calling merit. And we 
would like to register ourselves as 
saying that in the matter of dramatics 
especially, New York managers would 
better look after their laurels. It would 
not be hard to shift the center of 
dramatic production from the East to 
the West, and there has arisen a West- 
ern manager with a soul as well as a 
box office. And if it does not rest with 
the West to discover and to promote 
what the East scorns, and if New York 
is still to hold its own as the center 
where the launching of things theatri- 
cal is concerned, it behooves a number 
of managers who have had things their 
own way for so long to make up and 
realize the Newer order, the Newer 
ways, the spirit of brotherhood that 
is prevading the age. Winthrop Ames 
has come on the scene and just what 
he is doing in the way of encouraging 
the best dramatic writing is surely 
a “sign of the times.’ No writer’s 
manuscript is neglected, scorned and 
unread in Mr. Ames’ office, and no 
writer is treated as an intruder and a 
beggar. And the day of the haughty 
editor is passing, its end is in sight. 
The best magazine is the magazine 
with an open mind, the magazine that 
knows that from an unknown and un- 
expected quarter a masterpiece may at 
any time come. The man with the shab- 
by coat and the woman with sleeves 
cut in last year’s style (both to be 
scorned by the ten-dollar-a-week youth 
and the haughty miss with aggressive- 
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ly pink manicured nails and elaborately 
arranged coiffure) may at any time lay 
at the feet of the dramatic producer a 
great work of art. We who bring our 
dreams in manuscript form are not 
to be counted as beggars, longing and 
seeking unwilling ear or eye, but we 
are to be counted as givers of great 
riches to the world. Need we, then, 
beg that at least a reading be given our 
drama, our book, our story, our poem?. 
As we have said, it is impossible for 
the busy manager or editor to sit right 
down and have our work read to him, 
even without making an appointment 
in advance, but the trained eye has but 
to glance over a dozen pages to discover 
if the writer has done a good thing or 
not. It is a mutual thing, the benefit 
of producer and writer, whether this 
is manager, editor or publisher, and it 
is the hope of THE WRITER’S MAG- 
AZINE that it may be able to play its 
humble part in bringing about a recog- 
nition of this fact, for without the one 
the other could not live. 


The closing time of our The Year 
Book of Verse has come, but we are 
going to try to manage to enter poems 
up to the very last moment so that 
as Many as possible may have represen- 
tation in the book. As we have said, 
we do not expect great things from 
this our second Year Book of Verse. 
Last year’s book contained but a few 
poems, and this year’s book, we hope, 
will have a considerable number. The 
prize offered last year was $5. This 
year it is $25. From this we hope will 
come something of considerable benefit 
to the poet in whom abides the soul of 
poesy. We want to secure for the prize 
offer from year to year a sum sufficient 
to enable some genius who is lacking in 
this world’s goods to pursue his work 
until perhaps some great work of art is 
ready for the world. Our day of small 
beginnings may not be scorned since it 
is working to large and worthy things. 
We feel certain that some one devoted 
to literature, someone who will take 
pleasure in encouraging the best in 
American Literature, will join us in this 
plan, having at his command the means 
to increase our modest prize offer many 
times over. 

We want a poet laureate of America. 
We have this month nominated our 
choice, both because we know that 
depth and beauty of his art, and be- 
cause we believe he is the poet that rep- 
resents more nearly than any other 
poet the spirit of American in his 
poetry. 


We believe he is the man to voice the 
purpose of the nation, and this is what 
a country’s poet should be able to 
do. We hope we will receive many 
votes upon the Laureate Poet of 
America. Let us know your choice. 
The April issue of THE WRIT- 
ER’S MAGAZINE will be our poetry 
number, and we hope that by the time 
this issue is ready to go to press we 
will have heard from many thousands 
of readers, whether they are writers or 
not, regarding our laureate poet. 

It is still some time—June 1st—until 
the close of our National Song contest. 
We hope to be able to announce in our 
July issue, our patriotic number, the 
winner of the prize. A number of man- 
uscripts are now coming in—both words 
and music—and the whole country is 
interested in the contest. The prize 
winner will be, of course, a strong and 
beautiful song. It must be all of that 
to express the strength of the nation 
and the spirit of International Peace. 


News of the Magazines 


Mark Sullivan has been appointed edi- 
tor of Collier’s. Mr. Sullivan has been 
with the magazine since 1906 as a poli- 
tical writer, conducting the “Comments 
on Congress” department. 

Robert J. Collier, head of the Collier 
corporation, has been editor since the 
resignation of Norman Hapgood in 1912. 
Mr. Collier with his wife sailed for Eu- 
rope recently to be gone six months or 
more. 


Elmore C. Patterson, acting president” 
of the company, says that Mr. Sul- 
livan’s appointment means no change 
in the policy of Collier’s and that Mr. 


Sullivan would still write the “Com- 
ments on Congress.” 
Beginning February, The Semi- 


Monthly Magazine, Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing, New York City, will take on a new 
name—The National Sunday Magazine. 

This new title is so much more com- 
prehensive and suited to the character 
of the magazine that after much care 
and consideration the change has been 


decided upon. 

Also beginning in February this news- 
paper supplement magazine will begin 
publishing a _ serial, “The Prince of 
Graustark,’ by George Barr McCut- 
cheon, which will run through 12 or 15 
numbers of the magazine and for which 
there has been paid $1,000 on instal- 
ment. 


The publication of this serial inaugu- 
rates :. new policy with regard to serials. 
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MANUSCRIPT MARKETS 


The best way to know to which magazine your work is suited is to study the 
markets. If you are near the big public libraries of course you will be able to look 
over dozens of periodicals every month, and study the particular needs of each. If 
you are not near a big library, send for sample copies of the various magazines. Do 
not ask for free copies. Surely the writer should be willing to pay for the tools of 
his craft, and this is what sample copies mean to him. An investment of $2 will bring 
from fifteen to twenty magazines. ‘Twice a year at least you should make this invest- 
ment. Then you have right at your hand the publications to which your work is 
suited. By watching the Market Place announcements in THE WRITER’S’ MAGA- 
ZINE you will be kept posted as to which are open markets, right up to date, and if 
you are not familiar with the magazine to which you think your work may be best 
suited, it is always possible to get the sample copy. We do not see why magazines 
should circulate free copies upon request. It costs a good deal to get up a magazine, 
and we do not see why the writer who wants a copy for working purposes should not 


pay the price of the single magazine. 


lishers call upon THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE to furnish them with 
good material, but this is the first 
time we have had a call from a 
business man to ask our writer 
family to supply material—that is, not in 
a direct way. Often a business concern 
that issues a “house organ” will make it 
known through our advertising columns 
that it is on the lookout for suitable 
literary material, but this is the first 
time that an advertising agent who rep- 
resents several big concerns has asked 
us to seek for him advertising short 
_ stories of a quality above the average. 
The opportunity here given is worthy 
the consideration of the short story writ- 
*- ers, those who can furnish the character 
of stories wanted. To him or her who can 
“deliver the goods” a permanent com- 
mission to furnish from two to four 
stories per week will be offered. Stories 
will be paid for at the rate of from $25.00 
— to $50.00 each on acceptance. 

First of all, the idea is to create a 
demand for automobiles—not any parti- 
_ cular make. The lesson to be taught by 
an indirect story of intense human in- 
- terest which must grip the attention of 
the reader from the start. 

Manuscripts must not exceed 2000 
words and besides holding the reader’s 
_ attention should create a desire to pos- 
sess an automobile. 


Three stories are wanted to advertise 
automobiles ane are to be used in book- 
let form by dealers. Each manuscript 
to drive home one of the following 
_ thoughts: 

1. That an automobile is extremely 
simple to operate. 


2. That an automobile is not a lux- 
ury, but an economical necessity. 

3. That there is only one place to go 
when one seeks information. If it is 


F isners eat u the editors and pub- 


about automobiles, the place to go is 
Smith’s. 

In addition to above, short stories are 
wanted for retail dealers in men’s fur- 
nishing, which should, by indirection, 
emphasize the following conclusions: 

1. Ready-made clothing is superior 
and more economical than made-to-order 
clothing. 

2. First impressions as they relate to 
personal appearance. 

3. Why one should purchase branded 
merchandise in preference to non-adver- 
tised goods, the latter being an unknown 
quantity. 

4. The evil of substitutions. 

The whole idea being to solicit a man’s 
patronage for an institution that gives 
him, in addition to high-class merchan- 
dise, efficient service. This to cover 
courtesy, etc. 

Note.—In submitting manuscripts, the 
following rules must be strictly observed: 

A stamped wnaddressed forwarding 
envelope must be enclosed, also a 
stamped self-addressed envelope in case 
of return. All manuscripts must be 
addressed 

Advertising Story Editor, 
THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 


For the Spring Number of Motorcycle 
Illustrated, which will appear late in 
April or early in May, the editors are 
desirous of obtaining half a dozen good 
semi-fiction features involving motor- 
cycle riding. This is a field that has 
scarcely been touched upon as yet and 
we believe many young writers have ma- 
terial that will meet the requirements. 

Ordinarily, this magazine does not 
handle fiction, but is going to use some 
in the special number referred to, and 
if the plan meets with approval one or 
two good features along this line will be 
used each issue. Motorcycle Illustrated 
is published every other Thursday. Sto- 
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ries should not be longer than 2,500 
words at the outside, and should treat 
of the motorcycle in a favorable, instruc- 
tive light. The aim of the editors is to 
interest readers who do not, as a rule, 
assimilate the more “sedate” trade news 
carried in a trade journal. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Editor, Motorcycle Illustrated, 
51 Chambers Street, New York. 

Payment is made on the 15th of the 
month following that which the story is 
used. 


The David C. Cook Publishing Com- 
pany, Elgin, Ill.. may be classed with 
those publishers who show a disposition 
to co-operate with the writer in pre- 
paring material just to suit certain of 
the publications issued by this house, 
and go quite a step further than other 
publishers—who at the most have re- 
jection slips that are somewhat enlight- 
ening—in having issued, free to writers, 
a considerable little booklet of instruc- 
tions concerning just what is wanted for 
their little Sunday-school journal, What 
to Do. For this weekly paper for Sun- 
day-school pupils stories for juniors are 
wanted. To quote from the booklet to 
which we have referred: 

1. Length of Stories—Each number 
of What To Do contains from five to 
seven stories in addition to “informa- 
tion” presented in narrative form. Sto- 
ries may be classed as (1) First page 
stories (from 1,800 to 2,000 words in 
length). 2. Serial stories (of from three 
to six chapters, each chapter from 1,700 
to 2,000 words in length). 3. Short sto- 
ries (from 1,000 to 1,400 words in 
length). 4. Fillers (from 600 to 900 
words in length). 

The writer interested in preparing sto- 
ries for the thousands of boys and girls 
all over the land who read What To Do 
should send a stamp for the free booklet 
“A Letter of Suggestions to Writers.” 


The most important of the fiction 
markets may be mentioned collectively, 
in a measure this month, since all their 
special needs seem to be about the same. 
Our editor friends are lamenting the 
fact more than usual that the short- 
story, the story of not more than 5,000 
words in length, is growing more and 
more difficult to find; that is, the short- 
story of real merit. We think that 
much of this trouble our editor friends 
have brought upon themselves, and that 
with themselves (and with the help that 
THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE may be 
able to give them in getting the mes- 
sage “over’’) must rest the burden of 


re-educating the writer fraternity in — 
what is wanted. Rather suddenly the — 
editors have changed their minds as to — 
what constitutes a “good story.” We 
are most happy to say that the demand — 
for “action” is not so insistant; that is, — 
it is toned down. No editor meant at — 
any. time that a story should run on in 


slashing, jerky style; but.only by crying 


“action, action, action’ could they come — 
anywhere near getting the sort of mate- — 
rial that the reader-for-entertainment of — 
the day cared to follow. Now the cry is © 
for the “artistic,” the finished story, — 
the story that portrays life with — 
a strong, level © stroke. The short — 
story became so skittish, so full of “ac- 
tion” that action seemed to be the sole ~ 
thing with which the writer concerned — 
himself, letting his plot sag loosely in — 
the middle and coming to frayed and © 


frazzled end. We hear the editor now- — 
adays referring more often to Kipling — 
as the master short-story writer than — 


for many days. We find the editor also — 
glad to welcome the entirely new writer, — 
the writer whom he has not “trained” — 
to see things with his eyes. He is hard- — 
ly conscious of this, but the one who 
lives close to the magazine world may — 
easily discover it. The reason for this © 
somewhat sudden change is that the 
editor’s story appetite is jaded. He wants 


something new and refreshing, not nec- — 


essarily startling, as was wanted but a 
little time ago. THE WRITER’S MAG- 
AZINE Placing Service is now having - 
its greatest success with the story of — 
human interest, the story that carries — 
with it the picture of real men and ~ 
women, the story that makes you ac- 
quainted with people rather than the ~ 
strife and struggle that belong to ex- — 
istence. In other words, we are not to — 
do so much probing in our story writ- 
ing. We are to even indulge ourselves 
in some of the lovelier shades and mean- 
ings of living and loving. We are going 
to have just as many stories of adven- 
ture, but to find favor these must in- 
spire the reader to think of the beauties — 
of the calm sea as well as the terror of — 
the shipwreck, and his escape from the 
jaws of death in the jungle will lead him 


to the mountains where the mist rising — 
up from the valley is melted by the rays — 


of the morning sun. We are coming, so 
it seems, to a love of the beautiful, to — 
an appreciation that the world holds 
an even measure of toil and laughter. 
The sex and problem stories may be 
said to have had their day. Their rec- 
ommendation rested upon their novelty, 
not upon their charm, and novelty dies 
in a day while charm lives forever. 


i 
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In sending out seasonable stories at 
the present time, it must be borne in 
mind that most of the magazines of 
large circulation have already made up 
their Easter numbers, or at any rate 
perfected their. Easter plans, and it 
would be small chance to find a market 
with any of these now with Easter ma- 
terial. It would be far better to plan 
for the Summer magazines, unless one’s 
material is of a kind suited to any time 
or place or season, and a great deal of 
such material, of course, can always be 
produced and must be kept on hand by 
the editor who provides wisely and well 
for his publication. 

In preparing Summer material there 
are any number of thing that will help 
to give the Summer story the proper 
sort of atmosphere. There is the long 
jaunt about the country with the motor 
car doing service, there is the baseball 
story, there is the yachting, the golfing, 
and now even the flying machine may be 
called in to aid the romancer, though 
this latter invention is still too new to 
work into a tale without some effort to 
bring it there. A number of the smaller 
journals are still open for Easter mate- 
rial, but such journals do not pay in a 
very attractive degree. The miscel- 
laneous markets that are given from 
time to time in THE WRITER’S MAG- 
AZINE will furnish many suggestions 
as to such selling places. 

It should be with a feeling of real sat- 
isfaction that the writer of the day looks 
over his list of manuscript markets and 
realizes that never before has there been 
such a wide-open market for him, that 
dozens of editors are fairly begging for 
good stories. | 3 | 

The Smart Set, The. Black Cat, Top- 
Notch, Romance, Ainslee’s, and the va- 
rious woman’s magazines are all, and 
without any.exception that we can find, 
in the market for good stories. As 
every magazine, practically, has its own 
favorite style of story there is nothing 
better for the writer to do than to pur- 
chase a copy of the latest issue of every 
magazine for which he has entertained 
a liking and learn just what it is the 
editor favors most. <A point that the 
writer should not overlook is that the 
magazine which appeals to him most is 
the one that: he will be able to write for 
best. The magazine is itself an inspira- 
tion for the writer. There is small use 
for a writer .to attempt to write for a 
magazine for which he has scant admir- 
ation. Even though he may “write 
down” to it nine chances out of ten he 
will not -be able to produce acceptable 
material, so it is just as well for him to 


make an effort to please the magazine 
where his heart and the best of him may 
go into the work. There are certain 
magazines with which we feel perfectly 
at home, and when our stories appear 
in them we enjoy a sense of being right- 
ly placed. 

THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE is now 
preparing its new list of manuscript 
markets. In this list will be general in- 
formation, briefly given, of the particu- 
lar sort of material that each publication 
favors most. Until the new list is ready 
every writer will do well to supply him- 
self with our little fifteen-cent list, 
which gives a very good general idea of 
markets, and contains many names and 
addresses of possible selling places. 


American Motherhood, Cooperstown, 
N. Y., would like to consider some good 
short stories and special articles bearing 
on the subjects of motherhood, boy and 
girl problems, and home life in general. 


Hints for Mirth Makers 


Make a carbon duplicate of every joke 
or even one line epigram that you send 
out. Brief humor is usually sent in 
bunches of a dozen or so pieces for the 
editor to make selections from. Place 
these duplicates in a plain envelope 
marked on the outside with the name of 
the magazine to which you sent the 
material. Many editors in selecting hu- 
mor from a lot submitted simply say 
“one accepted,” “two accepted,” or other- 
wise as the case may be. Sometimes no 
mention is made of pieces retained. If 
you keep your duplicates you will be 
able to check off the returned material 
in a few moments and thus know defi- 
nitely just what has been accepted. A 
record of all jokes sold should be kept, in 
order that nothing similar may be sent 
out. 

An easy and convenient way to write 
jokes is to lay a newspaper before you 
and glance over the headings, then run 
your eye down a column of solid matter. 
You will find many words in this man- 
ner which can be used with double 
meanings and many sentences that con- 
tain good ideas for wit. I have run off 
fifty or so jokes at a sitting in this way, 
with many in the lot that found a ready 
market. 

Keep a list of all periodicals that pur- 
chase humor in handy form, and when 
one lot of humor comes in note the 
acceptances; put in a few more pieces, 
and mail to another magazine that uses 
wit along that particular line. Don’t 
send the same kind of humor to Town 
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Topics that you would send to the 
Woman’s Home Companion. Study each 
periodical. The market for humor is 


large. Dozens of magazines outside of 
those that you see most on the news- 
stands purchase it. They are listed from 
time to time in THE WRITER’S MAGA- 
ZINE. Add to your list whenever you 
see a new one noted. | 

By training your mind along a humor- 
ous line of writing you will soon be able 
to see just what has a chance for sale, 
and what does not. Of course, the more 
you write the quicker you can turn out 


a column of mirth. 
, —By William Sanford. 


Experience in Selling Verse 


While verse is not my specialty in the 
writing line, I, however, have written 
quite a bit, and, what is more to the 
point, have sold it. So perhaps some of 
my varied experiences in the verse mar- 
ket may prove of interest. I use the 
word varied advisedly, for I know of no 
brangh of the writer’s art where the 
financial scales seem to tilt more whim- 
sically than in this. Big checks often 
coming for a few lines to be followed by 
niggardly amounts for an apparently 
worth while effort. Ayain, it is a revela- 
tion to find out the liberality in payment 
of some new-born publication and the 
insignificant pittance frequently doled 
out by some prosperous patriarch of a 
periodical. 

Yet the far-seeing maker of rhymes 
will not rate his payment in actual dol- 
lars and cents. The flowing style pecu- 
liar to many of the best prose products 
owes its grace and finish solely to the 
authors having first had the incalculable 
schooling of verse composition. Their 
thoughts have literally been trained ‘to 
run to music.” Moreover, versifying of- 
fers a medium of capturing some of the 
most elusive moods of the mind and 
heart,—especially of the latter, and the 
_longer I write the more clearly I realize 
how dependent the average free lance 
is on his moods. It is the day when the 
Fun-god is the presiding genius that we 


write and sell our best jokes. It is the 
day when we sense the enfoldment of 
wings that we write and dispose of our 
worthiest prayers. And it is the day 
when our winged fancies out-soar the 
prose line that we do the superior stunts 
on our poetical Pegasus. 

I made my way to the magazine page, 
likewise the editorial purse _ strings, 
through the columns of The Boston 
Transcript and The Springfield Repub- 
lican, both of which publications are 
most kindly disposed to the aspiring 
poet providing he has something to say 
and can say it in prescribed form. | 

I append herewith some notes con- 
cerning a few periodicals that will be 
found particularly gracious and courte- 
ous to the new writer, also the rate of 
payment accorded my work. 

The Designer, Spring and Macdougal 
Streets, New York, likes verse with a 
strong appeal to the woman in the home 
and good nature poems. Short lyrics 
have brought me five dollars each,—pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Chicago Record Herald, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, favors short humorous and topical 
verse, appreciates a snappy rondeau, 
buys mainly through a syndicate and 
payment ranges from two dollars up, ac- 
cording to length. Pays on acceptance. 


New England Magazine, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, leans toward serious verse 
with a marked preference for the son- 
net form. Average payment five dollars 
per poem,—very unreliable as to pay- 
ment,—still owes me for a sonnet printed 
in the March, 1910, issue. 


Boston Cooking-School Magazine, 372 
Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
as its name implies, welcomes verse in 
keeping with the scope of the magazine, 
verse embodying cheery sentiment, and 
lines appropriate to the season. Average 
payment about two dollars. Pays on 
publication. 


Nautilus Magazine, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, accepts uplift and good cheer 
verses. Payment small, on acceptance. 


National Magazine, 952 Dorchester 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, uses 
much verse including many sonnets. 
Prices range from three dollars up. Pay- 
ment on publication. 


Writer’s Magazine, 32 Union Square, 
East, New York City, uses verse of in- 
terest to the writing craft. Payment, 
flat rate, half a cent a word, but pays 
also in accordance with strength of 
poem. 


Boston Banker, 93 Broad Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, uses verse touching 
on banking interests and occasional love 
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lyrics. Three dollars average,—payment 
on acceptance. 

Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, uses 
worth while poems both long and short. 
An excellent market to attain,—has paid 
me at the rate of one dollar a line, which 
promptly follows acceptance. 

Munsey’s Magazine, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, kindly critical, cares little 
for the sonnet, favoring verse cov- 
ering present day interests. Payment 
varies from twenty-five to fifty cents a 


line. Has paid me eight dollars for a 
twenty-four line lyric. Payment on 
acceptance. 


While good workmanship is undoubt- 
edly the determining factor in accept- 
ance of verse offerings, it is the man 
who can discriminatingly gauge the va- 


- rious policies of different magazines, and 


submits his work opportunely' that 


“lands” oftenest. Apropos of the last re- 
- quirement, I recall once sending some 


_ spring lines to one of the Munsey pub- 


being tardily dispatched. 
promptly returned with a pleasant little 
note from Mr. Davis, informing me that 


lications, which I felt at the time were 
They were 


the number of the magazine for which 


they were intended had been made up 


_ for some time, adding this facetious and 
_rememberable comment,—‘Beware of a 
late Spring, even if you are the Author 
of it. ”—}Eleanor Robbins Wilson. { 


Was Pope a Poet? 


7 “Was Pope a poet?” asks the fledgling 


bard 


Who ponders on the woes of Abelard, 
And poises pen above still virgin sheets, 
- Poised pendulous—now much inclined to 


Keats, 


- Now hesitating lest he lack for rhyme; 


Now patters on the pad to mark the 
time. 


_ Heroic metre suits his mood—but then, 
_ Was Pope a poet worthy of his pen? 


Teaching with teachers, 


Oh, prudent youth, ’tis well you hesi- 


tate! 


. Weigh well the worth of what you imi- 


tate. 
Outmoded music is a foolish chalen 
For one who puts a value on his voice. 
"Tis well to test, to judge, to weigh the 
praise 
So freely granted in those dubious days 
When English ears were unattuned as 
yet 


- To Masefield’s metre or to cabaret. 


Tastes turn with tangoes, tutors turn 
with times, 

heads with 
writing rhymes. 
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This is your warrant—this the reason 


why 
You ask, “Was Pope a poet?” Not— 
ses So: eat Bs de —Robert J. Shores. 


OneSuccessful WomanSong Writer 


Edna Williams is one of the few 
women who have made a success of 
song writing. Seven years ago she 
graduated from the St. Louis University, 
and after a short stay in California she 
came east and entered, or to be more 
explicit, forced her way into the musical 
profession, for, like others, she found 


Edna Williams 
practically all doors closed to her. 
first song of hers which made any im- 
pression on the public was called “If 
the Wind Had Only Blown the Other 


The 


Way.” Bessie Wynn used it with con- 
siderable success, and the song gave 
Miss Williams a place among prominent 
writers. 

Her later successes include “The Sub- 
way Glide,” “Over the Great Divide,” 
and “My Turkish Opal.” The “opal” 
song was written to order for Elizabeth 
Murray. Miss Williams’ new song, ‘Old 
Erin, the Shamrock and You,” will be 
published during the current month. 

At the present time Miss Williams is 
devoting most of her attention to the 
production department of Jos. W. Stern 
& Co. She handles practically all the 
foreign plays for her company and 
places many of them with American 
managers. As a “picker” of production 
song “hits,” her firm considers her sec- 
ond to none. Miss Williams’ success 
is the result of hard work, persistency 
and optimism. 
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Talks With Playwrights—No. 7 


HE writer has been tempted to 

es interrupt the description of play 
markets 

that which is of far more vital signifi- 

cance at the moment than any other 


in order to deal with 


phase of the play situation. I refer to 
the Wice play and Kindred Sin produc- 
tivity that is just now creating a condi- 
tion that is threatening the field of the 
theater to an extent less realized by the 
layman than the professional, who is al- 
ready up in arms with a: protest so 
vigorous that a few words of one player 
uttered impromptu have echoed through 
the breadth of the land and many there 
are who believe the result will be far 
reaching for a calling not so very long 
ago regarded with distrust. 


It was the elongated and much-married. 


DeWolf Hopper who, at a Friars’ dinner, 
cried out his protest against the Vice 
play with a sincerity none has ques- 
tioned: “It is no longer where shall we 
go, but where can we go.” These were 
the words that Hopper spoke “right out 
in meetin’,” at the same time expressing 
his opinion that the limit point had been 
reached in stage indecency, that each 
new production has to go further than 
its predecessor until even will 
hesitate to meet the demand. 

Undoubtedly there are many writers 
for the stage who are impressed with 
the idea that only by catering to the 
depraved tastes of the playgoing public 
may the managerial attention be direct- 
ed toward their work, yet nothing is less 
true, and it is because of such an im- 
pression generally prevailing that the 
writer is emboldened to deal with the 
subject from that angle which never 
fails—that of the box office. 

Surely there is nothing to indicate 
that the Vice play finds a permanent 
appeal. Even the Crook play has prac- 
tically disappeared from the Metropoli- 
tan stage while on tour a half dozen 
plays of this species, that last season 
were regarded as compelling, have been 
passed up by that public no longer at- 
tracted by the merely sensational. 

Not one of the Vice plays produced 
this season in New York is still on the 
boards. Even “The Lure,” the first and 
perhaps the best play of its type, though 


CONCERNING THE DRAMA 


Conducted’ i Robert Grau 


presented in a playhouse of small capa- — 
city, was withdrawn, succeeded by “The — 
Things That Count,” as pure as the vio- — 
lets and as welcome, which attracted — 
such crowds from the very outset that — 
Manager Brady was forced to remove — 
it to a much larger theater, where it is ~ 
now settled for a prolonged run. 4 

There you have it in a nutshell! “Give — 
me one ‘Peg o’ My Heart,’” says Mr. ~ 
Brady, “and you can have all the Vice ~ 
and Crook plays extant.” 4 

And “Peg o’ My Heart,” now in its © 
second year in New York, with ten com- — 
panies on tour, will make a million © 
dollars for Oliver Morosco—a producer — 
who is advertising widely in an effort — 
to uncover youthful. genius. Here we — 
have the representative modern play 
producer, who seeks not the sex play— — 
even “the play with a ‘punch’” appeals © 
to him only if it reveals the purities of © 
life. : i 

Much is made of the tremendous — 


crowds that have been attending the film — 


productions of White Slave plays, but it — 
will be found that the vogue of these — 
will be extremely short, and having ex- — 
hausted its appeal the producer is unable © 
to find a successor unless, as Mr. Hop- — 
per says, he exceeds the limit point. — 
Even now one may see a material de- — 
cline in attendance despite the advertis- 

ing due to the authorities’ interference. — 


I have never known it to fail that — 


when a period of repellent stage pro- 
ductions created an epidemic of un- 
wholesome plays that it was not fol- 
lowed quickly by a veritable craze for 
the best and cleanest alone, and usually 
it is years and years before there is a 
revival of stage indecency. 

It is consoling, too, to observe that 
although disastrous conditions in the 
theater zone have forced our producers 
to embrace any temporary demand that 
will help pay salaries and increased ex- 
penses, the majority of our producers 
absolutely refuse to invest their capital 
in questionable plays. Perhaps Charles 
Frohman and David Belasco, driven to 
desperation by temporary conditions, did 
capitulate, but the result was not to be 
misunderstood—and such’ excursions 
have tended only to provide greater in- 
centive for producing plays that repre- 
sent the theater as it should be. Even 
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in filmdom, where there is one producer 
who will tempt fate with the White 
Slave photoplay, there are a dozen who 
hold the art of the silent drama in rever- 
ence. 
pioneers of the film industry—the inde- 
fatigable Vitagraph Company—has se- 


cured its own permanent playhouse in. 


the heart of the theater zone where such 
immortal productions of the speaking 
stage as Hall Caine’s “The Christian” is 
expected as a result of the genius of the 
film studio to.convert the erstwhile Cri- 
terion Theater into a veritable theater of 
science. Surely, too, as illustrating the 
lofty ideals that characterize the opera- 
tions of the modern film magnate, the 
words recently uttered by Adolph Zu- 
ker, of the Famous Players Film Com- 
pany are worth repeating here: 


“No hand will ever turn the crank of 
one of our cameras that will reveal on 
the screen a picture that I would not 
place permanently in my own home.” 


The playwright, whether his genius 
finds expression on the stage or on the 
screen, must be impressed by these 
words at such a time as this, but it is 
only a truth to state that the clean 
play alone endures and has lasting 
vogue, and this is as true of musical 
comedy and vaudeville as in the dis- 
tinctly dramatic and photoplay fields. 


“Way Down East” and “The Old 
Homestead,” though those who created 
the chief roles have passed away, are 
still potent. Both will-live when the 
very last of the Vice plays is forgotten. 
A few years ago the country went mad 
over such productions as “The Girl from 
Rector’s,”’ and “The Girl in the Taxi,” 
but these are to-day hardly a memory; 
while “The Blue Bird” and “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm,” produced at the 
same period, enjoy undiminished pros- 
perity. 


If the playwright needs an illustrative 
example as to the reward that comes 
from writing clean plays, let him ob- 
serve the output of George M. Cohan— 
a millionaire at thirty—who has con- 
tributed plays, musical comedies, farces 
and sketches galore, without scoring a 
single failure, yet in all his career Mr. 
Cohan has never conceived a situation 
that would bring a blush—never written 
a line that had a double meaning, in the 
figurative sense—and even in those days 
when what is now called vaudeville was 
the plain Variety Show hundreds of 
George Cohan’s sketches appeared, not 
one of them contained a questionable 
line or situation. These provided com- 


This is so true that one of the . 


pelling material for half of the stars 
who to-day form the basic foundation of 
the most lucrative branch of the entire 
amusement field. 


Demand for Novelty in Vaude- 
ville Insistent 


Word has gone out from the powers 
that control the destiny of modern vau- 
deville, wherein the stars of the “two-a- 
day” field are informed that an embargo 
will be proclaimed against the prevailing 
tendency to rely on old stage material. 
The public has shown in the present 
season that it is tiring of the same 
sketches, the same playlets and even the 
same songs that have served the per- 
formers during other seasons and won- 
der has been expressed in official quar- 


_ ters that so little of novelty is offered. 


So impressed is the head of the United 
Booking Offices, which provides the tal- 
ent for the majority of the “big time” 
vaudeville theaters, that the time has 
come to call a halt on the indolence of 
player and playwright alike that this in- 
stitution has just secured the services 
of a noted Boston playwright, and one 
of the oldest critics in length of service 
in America, not only to provide new ma- 
terial for its own productions, but the 
Booking Office will demand that the out- 
side talent seeking engagements from 
this source be either provided by wholly 
new vehicles of their own or else avail 
themselves of this playwright’s vast ex- 
perience to obtain them. : 

To such straits has it come in these. 
days that the larger syndicates which 
control or operate a chain of theaters 
will be forced to enter the producing 
field on a wholesale scale, and if this 
means an end to the gold-laden outlet 
through which a half dozen vaudeville 
producers have amassed fortunes, it also 
means that the individual producer now 


-is provided with far more incentive for 


his best effort, while the unknown play- 
wright or sketch writer will be wel- 
comed not only by the booking interests 
but the performer will be forced to 
seek out the genius never so likely as 
now to be found among writers unknown 
to fame. 

- In the next issue of THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE the description of vaudeville 
markets will be resumed in an effort to 
present to the ambitious aspirant as 
well as to the experienced author a con- 
crete and understandable viewpoint as 
to how to proceed to properly place 
plays, sketches, songs and monologues 
for vaudeville productions. 
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The New Henrietta From the Playwright’s 
Standpoint 


By Dale H. 


HERE are two ways to start a 
a play—take a new theme (if you 
can find it), or take an _ old 
theme and treat it in a new way. The 
latter process is the one most often 
adopted. It is just as hard to find any- 
thing new under the sun for the stage as 
it is for any other department of life. 
“The New Henrietta” at the Knicker- 
bocker Theater is an old play of Bronson 
Howard’s rewritten. It had a very good 
success when it was played a number of 
years ago. The old version had to be 
made over, for plays, like women’s 
clothes, change style very rapidly. “The 
New Henrietta” is an old hat with new 
trimmings on it. Practically every play 
that is written nowadays is. A few 
season ago there was a play produced 
called “Everywoman.” Some said, “At 
last here is something new in the thea- 
ter.” ‘“Everywoman” was the most 
primeval type of play that was ever 
known. It thrived long before Shake- 
speare held horses in front of the Lon- 
don theaters—hundreds of years before. 
“The New Henrietta” is modernized 
enough so that we do not object to it. 
In fact, it is one of the most delightful 
plays that we have seen this season. It 
is a story of a rich father and a worth- 
less. son, of a son-in-law villain who 
tries to ruin him, of a fascinating widow 
who wins his heart—and everybody lived 
happy ever afterwards. Winchell Smith, 
who helped rewrite the play, is the au- 
thor of ‘‘The Fortune Hunter.” He has 
been a Broadway stage manager, and 
had his theatrical knowledge first hand. 


This is a big advantage to any would-be . 


playwright. The actor is better equipped 
to conceive dramatic situations, and 
think in dramatic pictures than one who 
is entirely unfamiliar with the stage. 
Shakespeare was an actor, so was Mo- 
liere. Augustus Thomas, who has writ- 
ten so many plays, and successful ones, 
was formerly connected with a St. Louis 
stock company. Mr. Thomas even acts 
as his own stage manager for his own 
productions. George Cohan, to whom 
we are indebted for that delightful mys- 
tery farce, “The Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate,” has been an actor all his life. 
However, this does not mean that one 
who has never washed off the grease 
paint can’t write plays. But anyone 
who aspires to write in dramatic terms, 


Carnagey 


and for the stage, should often visit the 
‘theater and make notes and analyses of 
the plays. 

The play, “The New Henrietta,” opens 
in Nicholas Van Alstyne’s home on up- 
per Fifth Avenue. The worthless son, who 
has been out on a nocturnal jamboree, 
is eating his breakfast in the library 
about noon the next day. Mark Turner, 
the son-in-law of old Nick, is a villain 
that would steal a fly from a blind 
spider, as De Wolf Hopper would say. 
Mark Turner has won Old Nick’s con- 
fidence. Nick decides to retire, and turns 
over the management of his millions to 
Turner. Turner plans with his broker 
to flood the market with the stock of 
The New Henrietta—the mine in which 
Old Nick has all his wealth. When he 
has crowded the stock down to a very 
low figure he intends to buy it back 
again on his own account. This will 
ruin his father-in-law but it will make 
his private fortune. There is a little 
trouble in the air already about a love 
affair that Turner has had years before 
his marriage, and he is afraid that Old 
Nick or his wife will discover it, and he 
will be turned out of the family, so he 
resolves to make his fortune while he 
can. As Sherlock Holmes would say, 
“the plot thickens.” Yes, and it keeps 
on thickening until it is as thick as mo- 
lasses in the wood shed in February. 

This woman with whom Nick Turner 
has had his youthful escapade is also 
named Henrietta. Bertie knows a danc- 
er called Henrietta. The mine in which 
Old Nick has his wealth is called ‘‘The 
New Henrietta.” During the whole play 
Bertie never discovers that there is any 
other Henrietta but his. Every time the 
name is mentioned he thinks that the 
reference is made to the dancer. Of 
course, this misunderstanding could not 
continue in real life as it does on the 
stage. However, we will pay money to 
go and laugh at it, so the manager con- 
cludes that it is good drama. The same 
device is used in the musical comedy 
“The Little Cafe,” at The New Amster- 
dam Theater; it also tickles the audience 
a dozen different times in another mu- 
sical comedy now on the boards, “High 
Jinks.” It is also used in ‘‘Sweethearts,” 
at the Liberty Theater. 

In the first act old Nick falls in love 
with a charming widow. He has a 
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Wm. H. Crane, Amelia Bingham, Douglas Fairbanks and Patricia Collings, the four stars of 
“The New Henrietta.”’ 
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regular lion of a competitor in a middle- 
aged clergyman. A great deal of the 
fun of the play centers around the love 
making of these old men. All the world 
loves a young lover, and laughs at an 
old one. Having an old man make love 
a la Romeo is as standard in the thea- 
trical comedy cupboard as gold dust is 
on the kitchenette table. There is an 
old comedy, still played in stock com- 
panies, that is founded on this device. 
It is played under different titles; it is 
sometimes called “The Professor’s Love 
Story.” From the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous is but a half step or rather a tango 
glide—you slip into it sometimes without 
knowing it. It is a very easy matter to 
make comedy out of any love scene; it 
is doubly so when the characters are 
supposed to have the dignity of years. 
Old Nick had never paid particular at- 
tention to his personal appearance, but 
after meeting the widow he proceeds to 
get a dress suit and grooms himself with 
care. His secretary, servant, and daugh- 
ter come in in turn and gasp at his un- 
usual appearance. In each instance this 
produces a laugh. It is far easier for 
the dramatist to produce a laugh out of 
such a situation than it would be for 
the short-story writer or the novelist. 
The comedy effect depends more upon 
the way the lines are spoken and how 
the character acts than upon the words 
themselves. The dramatist has skilled 
actors to interpret and produce his ef- 
. fect while it is almost impossible for the 
short-story writer to communicate in 
words the delicate subtleties of voice 
and action that really constitute the 
comedy. Wm. Crane as Old Nick, and 
' Amelia Bingham as the widow, play 
their parts with the consummate skill 
that years of experience have given 
them. Z 

In the third act Old Nick and his 
widow have gone yachting; Mark Tur- 
ner has forced “The New Henrietta” 
stock down about thirty points, and Old 
Nick’s fortune is tottering. The yacht 
comes to the dock casually during the 
afternoon and he glimpses an “extra” 
telling of the panic among “The New 
Henrietta” stockholders. He speeds to 
Wall Street to redeem it. 

If you desire to see speedy action 
don’t fail to see “The New Henrietta.” 
‘You get it from this point on. The 
records of. the aeroplanes look like a 
suburban train time table after you have 
seen the action of this play after Old 
Nick returns. There is as much excite- 
ment in that stock office during the next 
few minutes as there was in the Belgium 
Capitol before the battle of Waterloo. 


People dash in and out with flushed 
faces and hurried words. Turner had 
stolen the securities. There is a mad- 
dening dash to hunt them. The clock’s 
hands move on. It is almost time for 
the exchange to close. Old Nick will 
be ruined if the panic is not stopped. He 
orders his brokers to buy in figures that 


‘sound dizzy. The unmitigated nincom- 


poop of a son Bertie has bought a’seat 
on the stock exchange. He is almost 
murdered, when he reaches it, by the 
furious holders of “The New Henrietta” 
stock which his father had recom- 
mended. He comes in torn and dis- 
mantled. He cannot understand why 
everyone should jump onto him about 
“Henrietta.” He thinks, of course, that 
the “Henrietta” referred to is the danc- 
er. His father gave him a million dollars 
as a wedding gift. Bertie places this at 
his father’s disposal. By using this, the 
panic on the exchange is stopped. The 
ticker ticks, “Going up.’’ Old Nick in his 
excitement had forgotten and left the 
widow on the yacht. She now arrives in 
a rage. She vows that she never wants 
to see him again. Old Nick has evident- 
ly been intending to propose for some 
time; to smooth matters over and to 
show that it was merely an oversight in 
his excitement, he proposes there in the 
maddening whirl of a stock office dur- 
ing a panic. Every time he begins to 
Sigh one of his passionate pleadings the 
ticker starts and he breaks off in the 
middle of a sentence and hurries to the 
other side of the room to see how the 
stock is going. A funnier situation could 
not well have been devised. It is human 
nature to laugh at predicaments; that’s 
why you laugh at the fellow who slips 
on a banana peel. A predicament in 
making love is doubly funny. For some 
reason we laugh at others doing on the 
stage in a love scene, just what we do 
ourselves in private. Of course, nowhere 
except on the stage would a man stop to 
make love in such an excited and public 
place as Old Nick chose; however, the 
audience accepts it willingly. After all 
that is the only test that one can apply 
to the dramatic—does it “get over” and 
produce the effect. The end justifies the 
means very often on the stage. Old 
Nick out-Romeoed Romeo. With a gush- 
ing sigh he pleaded, ““Will you be mine?” 
Just then the ticker starts.again. Old 
Nick rushes to see how his material for- 
tune is faring. The widow thinks that 
the only proper and effective thing to 
do after such a proposal is to throw 
herself into her ardent lover’s arms. 
His arms, however, and his hands, are 
busily engaged just at this second at 


Ag 
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the other corner of the room reading the 


tape. She isn’t hurt much. Itisa riot. 
It would set a stoic screaming. It is 
“slap stick,” but you'll laugh at it. Yes, 
you'll laugh at it the next time you see 
it, too. 

This is especially effective in ‘The 
New Henrietta” with a dignified widow 
in a love scene. 

The suspense is held throughout the 
play admirably. We are interested in 
seeing who will win the widow as Old 


Nick has a competitor. We are anxious 


to see whether Mark Turner, who plans 


3 to ruin Old Nick’s tortune, will succeed 


"or not. 
_ youthful woman-affair of his, believing 
- in our hearts that “murder will out’ and 


We await the outcome of the 


_then—Vesuvius. Our interest also clings 


to the worthless son and his love affair. 
- There is not a dull moment in the play. 


It holds the audience every minute. Ola 
Nick marries the widow. The villain 
_ is exposed and makes a disgraceful exit. 
Bertie makes five millions with his one 
' million of ready cash—saves his father’s 
fortune, and marries the girl he loves. 
“The New Henrietta” stock was soaring 
_ nicely when the curtain went down. 

it is interesting to note the changes 
- required in this play to meet the demand 
_ of the present day audience, since in its 
_ original form it did not fall short in any 
_ particular a score of years ago. These 
contrasts should be of much value to 
the playwright, who may discover in this 
way the things that count in point of 
_ difference between the old style drama 
- and the new. 


ag 


An Actress Author 


“The Substance of His House” is the 


' title of a forthcoming new novel by 


Ruth Boucicault, an American actress 


_ who for the past three years has been a 
- member of the Margaret Anglin Com- 
_ pany. She is the widow of the late Au- 
_ brey Boucicault. “The Substance of His 
_ House,” perhaps curiously, is not a stage 
- novel,” but a love story of modern life, 


_ in which Mrs. Boucicault has devoted 


herself to working out an intricate and 
_ interesting problem of cause and effect 
_ which appeals to her. This book will 
_ be published by Little, Brown & Co., 
February 14. 
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The Art of Condensation 


V. Rector Griffith 


Condensation is the acme of a trained 
writer—condensation that is not im- 
poverished by a lack of words, that is 
not accomplished at the cost of a clear 
understanding. 


When Henry Cabot Lodge was invited 
to become assistant editor of The North 
American Review under Henry Adams, 
he had his first lesson in writing for 
publication. One day Mr. Adams handed 
him an article written by a prominent 
historical writer; he was instructed to 
prepare it for publication—cut out su- 
perfluous words, especially needless ad- 
jectives. When he had accomplished his 
task he was astonished to find that the 
article was reduced by a number of 
pages. He was also required to write 
clearly, in short, simple sentences. When 
he was master of the situation he was 
permitted to begin the finer art of orna- 
mentation in writing, of choosing words, 
which, he says (“Harly Memories’) is 
an art wherein one’s ideal is never at- 
tained. His first published article was 
a critical book notice, which seems dry 
and dull to him to-day. But he had ac- 
complished one thing, ¢. e., it was clear. 
Thirty-seven years ago he wrote an es- 
say on Alexander Hamilton which was 
accepted by The North American Re- 
view. No victory since, he says, has 
been so sweet to him as his first long 
article. - 


Where can one find more profitable 
lessons in condensation than in poetry? 
For in the study of the Muses we weed 
out superfluous words, tautology, verbos- 
ity, verbiage, ambiguity, etymology and 
needless adjectives, become adapt in su- 
perlative art. In poetry one is careful 
in the use of dicta, and diction becomes 
concise without destroying purity and 
flowery beauty. 

The first accepted story written by the 
writer was returned by the editor with 
the instruction to “write on the same 
lines, but cut down” to so many words. 
In the “Confessions of a Magazine Writ- 
er,” a writer is advised to write a story 
of 5,000 words, then cut it down to 3,000 
words. <A _ twentieth-century Dickens 
would stand a poor show with the pres- 
ent day editors. He would fail as a 
writer. But recently a writer has re- 
written one of Dickens’ one-time popu- 
lar stories, condensing it about half, 
without destroying it as to diction. 
Every would-be-writer must sooner or 
later, learn condensation. 
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Plagiarism 


By Amy Kingsland Pennington. 


ninety years before Christ, Moses 

gave the precept: ‘Love’ thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Nearly 500 years 
before Christ Confucius exhorted: ‘Not 
to do to others what you would not wish 
done to yourself.” Christ said, in his 
“Sermon on the Mount,” quoting, as he 
admitted, from “the Law and the Proph- 
ets”: “Therefore all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” Confucius 
makes his exhortation negative while 
Moses and Christ speak affirmatively, 
yet the precept is the same in every 
case. Confucius does not admit that he 
was acquainted with the law of Moses, 
yet to this date it is probable that Con- 
fucius has never been accused of Pla- 
giarism. 

Plagiarism is, according to the diction- 
ary, a “literary theft,’ and actually 
means the taking bodily of the writings 
of someone else, either wholly or in part, 
and passing them off as one’s own. A 
fact or an idea can seldom, if ever, be 
regarded as belonging to any one per- 
son. It is only the way in which he 
says it that he can claim as his own, and 
even then it is quite possible that two 
or more people can express a certain 
idea in a similar manner. The use of 
words or of phrases, even when they are 
peculiarly arranged, cannot be monopo- 
lized by any one writer, and the writer 
who is pursued by the fear that some- 
one will consciously or unconsciously 
wrest from him some of his literary 
glory is one of small mind, mean spirit, 
and, as a rule, little art. The large- 
minded, big-souled writer is too much 
occupied with the broad outlook on 
life, the great art, to be petty; he has 
not time to busy himself in looking for 
plagiarists of his wares. He knows 
that, as someone once asserted, “the 

child and the lunatic are the only 
people who are likely to be _ strictly 
original.” 

A young woman once complained as 
she named one of the best-known 
American magazines: “I’m not going to 
send verses to the So-and-So Magazine 
because they take my ideas, dress them 
up afresh, and publish them under some 
other name, returning my manuscript to 
me as unavailable. Sometimes a month 
or two later I find my poem in another 
form in this magazine.” 

Such a person is not likely to get far 


Ok thousand four hundred and 


along the way, because the soul within 
her will shrivel in consequence of her 
picayunish ideas, and the time that she ~ 
should spend in her art’s development — 
will be wasted in her constant vigil 
against the literary thief. 

In looking over the literary annals of 
the English-speaking people, it will be 
observed that at some time or other al- 
most every prominent writer has been. 


-accused of Plagiarism. This is doubtless 


due to the fact that any sort of success 
is almost certain to inspire the jealousy 
of some smaller nature, especially if | 
this nature belongs to one who is him- — 
self a literary aspirant. 

Tennyson, for instance, was several — 


times accused of taking his ideas or ex- — 


pressions from other people’ or their E 
written works, and in answering one — 
man through his poem, “The Spiteful © 


Letter,’’ he declared: 

“O little bard, is your lot so hard, - 
If men neglect your pages? 

I think not much of yours or of mine, 
I hear the roll of the ages.” 


His “Princess,” was by one critic said — 
to contain characters, incidents, and 
even expressions that he had borrowed — 
from another writer, and in replying 
to these charges he asked: “Why not? 


Are not human eyes all over the world — 


looking at the same objects, and must — 
there not consequently be coincidence ~ 
of thought and impressions and expres- — 
sions? It is scarcely possible for any- 


one to write anything in this late time ~ 


of the world to which, in all the rest of 
the literary world, a parallel could not 
somewhere be found.” 

Even Tennyson’s “Ring Out Wild 
Bells” did not escape petty slander, and 
he declared that he was not allowed to 
say “Ring the bell” without being in- 
formed that the expression had been 
monopolized by someone else. In ‘‘Liter- 
ary Squabbles” he does not conceal his 
distaste for such carping critics: 


“Ah God! the. petty fools of rhyme 
That shriek and sweat in pigmy wars 

Before the stony face of Time, 
And look’d at by the silent stars: 


Who hate each other for a song, 
And do their little best to bite 
And pinch their brethren in the throng, 
And scratch the very dead for spite 
* * * 
When one small touch of charity 
Could lift them nearer God-like state 
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Than if the crowded Orb should cry 
Like those who cried Diana great: 


«- 


And I too, talk, and lose the touch 
I talk of. Surely after all, 
The noblest answer unto such 
Is perfect stillness when they brawl. 


Brander Matthews has writtén on the 
subject of Plagiarism: ‘‘There seems to 
be nothing that a small mind more 
eagerly delights in than the detection 
of the small resemblances which are 
likely to be discoverable when the works 
of various writers are rigorously com- 
pared; and there are assuredly few 
things that a large mind regards with 
a more languid interest than the foolish 
and futile accusations of Plagiarism now 
and again bandied about in the public 
prints. The man of large mind is both 
tolerant and careless.” Elsewhere he has 
stated: ‘The man who finds a new idea 
deserves the full credit of fresh inven- 
tion; the second user of this idea may 
possibly be considered a plagiarist; the 
third person to utilize it is only lacking 
in originality, and the fourth is merely 
drawing from the common stock.” 


It is of interest to note a number of 
famous instances in which writers have 
been accused of Plagiarism: ‘Charles 
Reade,” says one writer, ‘‘held very loose 
and dangerous views on the subject of 
Plagiarism, and did not hesitate to seize 
and appropriate not merely plots and 
situations but whole pages of descrip- 
tion or dialogue. One curious instance 
occurs in ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ 
in which he incorporated a long de- 
scription of German travel and wayside 
inns taken bodily from the ‘Colloquies 
of Erasmus.’” The same critic goes on 
to say: “The main part of Reade’s work 
was always original and as a rule he im- 
proved all he took from others.” 


It would be hard to find one of the old 
English poets who has not been called 
to account for taking ideas bodily and 
willy-nilly from the ancient Latin or 
Greek bards. In 1757 Richard Hurd 
made the following assertion: “Rome 
adorned itself in the spoils of Greece, 
and both assisted in dressing up the 
later European poetry.” : 


Pope’s line: “An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God” is said to have 
been taken from Plato. Indeed, it is 
further stated that Plato was the source 
from which Pope drew much of his best 
work. 

One parallel-finder points out that 
Cowley, in speaking of his friend Cra- 
shaw, wrote: 


“His faith perhaps in some nice tenets 
might 

Be wrong; his life, I’m sure, was in the 
right,” 


while Pope followed with, 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots 
fight, 

His can’t be wrong whose life is in the 

right.” 


Citing other lighter cases of parallel- 
ism, the same man gives certain lines 
by Martial, 


“Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere 
quare ; 

Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te,” 

(I do not love thee, Sabidius; I cannot 

tell why; this much I can say: I do not 

love thee), 


and shows that later through a French- 
man, Bussy Rabutin, these became, 
“Je ne vous aime pas, Hylas, 

Je n’en saurais dire la cause; 
Je sais seulement une chose: 

C’est que je ne vous aime pas,” 


until towards the close of the seventeenth 
century they were applied to Dr. John 
Fell, Bishop of Oxford, in the following 
arrangement: 


“T do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this I know and know full well: 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell.” 


“Laurence Sterne,” asserts another 
critic, “was an_ inveterate filibuster. 
Whole pages of Rabelais and of Bur- 
ton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ are emp- 
tied into “Tristram Shandy.’” It is 
further pointed out that his well-known 
line, “God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,” is but a translation of 
Henri Etienne’s “Dieu mesure le froid 
a la brebis tondue,’ or else an echo of 
Herbert’s “To a close-shorn sheep God 
gives wind by measure.” 


But Carlyle in his “History of the 
French Revolution” did not hesitate to 
help himself to Sterne’s productions, and 
even to speak of ‘Uncle Toby” in a most 
irrelevant manner. Indeed, Carlyle’s 
“History” is a treasure to the one who 
listens for “echoes” of Horace, Virgil, 
Shakespeare, and Sterne. 


In Goldsmith another culprit has been 
dragged before the tribunal which sits 
for parallels. To Young is credited the 
line, ‘‘Man wants but little nor that little 
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long,” while Goldsmith afterwards of- 
fered, 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


Young, too, it is said, referring to 


Nature, wrote: 


“In distant wilds by human eye unseen 


She rears her flowers and spreads her | 


velvet green; 

Pure gurgling rills the lovely desert 
trace 

And waste their music on the savage 
race,” . 


while Gray, in his “Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard,” has: 


“Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.”’ 


Byron wrote to Moore at one time: 
“You may probably have seen all sorts 
of attacks upon me in some gazette in 
England. They call me plagiary.” 

Another writer quotes from Macau- 
lay’s “History”: “The Puritans hated 
bear-baiting, not because it gave pain 
to the bear but because it gave pleasure 
to the spectators,’”’ while before Macau- 
lay, Hume had written: “Even bear- 
baiting was esteemed heathenish and 
unchristian: the sport of it, not the in- 
humanity, gave offense.” 

Coming to modern times we may find 
that such men as Kipling and Jack 
London have had their share of blame 
for establishing parallels in their work. 
Kipling’s answer to such charges is 
in the verses entitled “ ’Omer’’: 


“When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 

He’d ’eard men sing by land and sea; 
An’ what he thot he might require, 

’"E went an’ took—the same as me! 
The market-girls an’ fishermen, 

The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, . 
They’d ’eard old songs turn up again 

But kKep’ it quiet—same as you! 
They knew ’e stole; ’e knew they 

knowed 

They didn’t tell nor make a fuss, 
But winked at ’Omer down the road, 

An’ ’e winked back—the same as us!” 


and London, without trying to refute 
the accusation against him, falls back 
on the humor of Kipling’s ‘ ’Omer.” 

EK. F. Benson, writing on the subject 
of Plagiarism in the Nineteenth Century 
Magazine, says: “Art knows no code 
Napoleon.” 


We might follow such parallels ad 
infinitum, but it can only be said that 
“derived expressions’ cannot be re- 
garded as plagiarized, nor, aS one writer 
aptly states, can “an identity of the 
subject-matter of poetry” be any “sure 
evidence of imitation.” The use of fact. 
is open to all writers alike, and no one 
has a right to try to place a monopoly 
on anything of the kind. An historian 
(say) of Engiand, writing at the present 
time, would have to draw much of his 
information from older historians apart 
from what he could gain through the 
study of ancient records, and it would 
be only his own individuality—his pecu- 
liar method of piecing together his in- 
formation—that could save him from the 
charge of Plagiarism in the eyes of what 
one of our American diplomats is pleased 
to call “sterile pedants.” That “Colum- 
bus discovered America” is a fact, and 
there is but one effective way of stating 
that fact. We might say, “Columbus 
found America before anyone else found 
it,” but it would not convey our meaning 
so concisely, therefore, like all our pre- 
decessors we declare: “Columbus dis- 
covered America.” 

Over twenty years ago a small vessel 
found its way into Halifax Harbor. It 
carried a single passenger. Its Mate was © 
in charge, for the Captain and his wife 
had both been murdered. No one seemed — 
to know how the crime was committed, 
for the bodies of the victims had been | 
found in their cabin, the door of which 
was locked on the inside. There was 
otherwise no outlet except through a 
skylight which opened almost under the 
feet of the man “at the wheel.” This 
man had heard no cries, and had seen 
no one come through the skylight, al- 
though he had been on duty, apparently, 
while the crime was being committed. 

The Mate was accused of murder, tried 
by an American court, and sentenced to 
life imprisonment—a sentence which he 
is serving to-day. Before his extradition, 
a tender little poem, clipped from some 
magazine, was found in his hat and 
printed in a Halifax newspaper. The 
poem is as follows: 


SINCE AMY DIED 


The grass is just as green to-day, 


And just as clear the rivers flow 
As when my darling fled away 
A year ago. 


And happy birds are carolling 
As sweetly ’neath the placid skies, 
And just as fair the flowers of Spring 
Salute mine eyes. 
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The looks of men in all the earth, 
Recalling hours I’d fain forget, 
Show that this. life of loss is worth 

The living yet. 


And it is well; I would not care 

To hide the flowers or shroud the sun 
Because my lot has been to lose 

My little one. 


Yet though such joys the seasons bring, 
And naught is changed on any side, 
Another world it seems to be 
Since Amy died! | 


It seems that these verses were writ- 
ten by Andrew B. Saxton, Editor of the 
Oneonta (N. Y.) Herald, as a tribute 
to the memory of his eldest daughter, a 
little girl who died about a year before 
the poem appeared. It was published 
- in The Century Magazine in the year 
1890. : 


In looking through a volume of verse 
by Alexander Jessup, published in 1905 


by Herbert B. Turner & Company, Bos-- 


ton, one finds the following: 


SINCE ALICE DIED 


The grass is just as green to-day as 
when 
My darling fled away a year ago, 


And just as full and clear the rivers 


3 flow; 

_ In all the earth the smiling looks of men 

Show that this life of loss is worth, as 
then, 

The living. And ’tis well! 
choose, 

Because my lot in life has been to lose, 

To close the flowers or shroud the sun; 
again 

The happy birds are carolling, the skies 

Are just as placid, and the flowers of 
spring 

Are just as fair, and naught on any side 

Is changed; the same fair fields salute 
; mine eyes; 


I would not 


: _ Yet, though such specious joys the sea- 


sons bring, 


¢ _ Another world it seems, since Alice died. 


There is, of course, such a thing as 
Plagiarism, and wherever or whenever 


it is found it should be visited with the 


“utmost rigor of the law,” for the real 
crime of literary theft is despicable be- 
yond words. Flagrant cases of Plagiar- 
ism every now and again come before 
the reading public. The petty fault- 
finder, however, is not the one to judge. 


Among the Fervent Immortals 


I had a dream the other night, 

Which, for lucidity and light 

And wonderful reality, 

Was the strangest thing that could be. 
I dreamt that my poor pent-up soul 
Had soared and reached the Muses’ goal, 
And my reward was lasting fame 

At the distinguished writing game. 


I dreamt that my ambition to 
Become a writer had come true, 
And that among all mortal men 

I was the leader with the pen. 

I had it on them many ways, 
From scribbling poems to essays, 
And other writers vainly vied 
While I romanced and versified. 


My poems were a perfect passion, 
Embellished in a frenzied fashion, 
And included fiery sonnets; 

The most ardent of canzonets, 
Also odes with fervid phrases, 
Ballads singing burning praises, 
And glowing gems of lyric lore, 
Like shall be written never more. 


There was no Puritan restriction 

In the writing of my fiction; 

So, hence, ’twas read, despite the rules, 

By lonely maids at boarding schools, 

Which helped to swell its great demand, 

For who, pray tell, could long with- 
stand 

The lure of novels with such lovers 

That the pages scorched the covers? 


A wondrous vision then I had— 
Enough to make a sad heart glad, 
For lo! before me, unconcealed, 
The great Hereafter lay revealed, 
With the immortal all in view, 

But few, indeed, were those I knew, 
And prominent of them were three— 
Dante, Elinor Glyn and Me. ; 


—William J. Fielding. 


At Last 


Time after time I tried.to write an ar- 


ticle for pay, 

With never an acceptance- check until 
the other day. 

The check was small, yet brought a 
joy I had not dreamed it could: 

’Twas not alone the money, but the 
fact of “Making Good!” 


—W. T. Harris. 
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THE PHOTOPLAY WORLD 


Conducted by E. M. Wickes 


T the present time several promi- 
be nent photoplaywrights are de- 

voting considerable time and 
thought to the question of “giving credit 
where credit is due.” Our friend, Beyer, 
editor of J’own Talk, the only live week- 
ly in Newark, N. J., has given no little 
space to the credit matter, and William 
Lord Wright sends us a lengthy letter 
which reads: 


Friend Wickess 

To credit or not to credit has been the 
question of the past in Motion Picture 
Storyland, but that question has been 
decisively answered during the past few 
months by a number of film manufactur- 
ing companies. The Edison Co. has been 
the pioneer company in giving credit to 
deserving authors. Mr. H. G. Plimpton, 
manager of negative production, several 
years ago decided to give credit where 
credit is due. As a result, the Edison 
Company has been receiving the cream 
of first readings. 


During the past year other film con- 
cerns swung into line, notably Selig, 
Essanay, Famous Players and Universal. 
The editorial departments of the Chicago 
concerns report that their offer of film 
credit has more than repaid, and the 
offer of Universal to credit the author 
on both poster and screen has proved a 
beneficial idea, according to editorial re-. 
ports. . 

The writer of successful Photoplays 
justly thinks that his branch of literary 
endeavor is as dignified and as difficult 
as any other. He is correct in that 
belief. The authors of the stage dramas, 
the novels, the short stories, and the 
special articles, are all given credit for 
their labor. It has remained for the 
author of the Photoplay to go unhonored 
and unsung until a very recent date, 
with most film manufacturers. 

However, there is a better time com- 
ing. The impression that any old thing 
would do for a plot so long as the direc- 
tors and the cast were exploited, has 
turned out to be a mistake. It has been 
proven that the story is the foundation 
of the Photoplay and the author of the 
Photoplay Plot is no small factor in the 
success of the upbuilding of the finished 
production. 

The more successful Photoplaywrights 


are taking matters into their own hands, — 
Many of them are refusing to submit — 
stories to concerns which refuse credit — 
to the deserving. As a result, a number — 
of editors are sitting up and taking © 
notice and, before the year 1914 has end- — 
ed, we predict that the greater number — 
of picture plays will bear authors’ credit; — 
that posters will announce the name of — 
the writer who created the story it ad- 
vertises; that all advertisements and — 
reviews will be careful to name the — 
Photoplay writer along with the Pro- — 
ducer and the leading members of the ~ 
cast. ‘ ‘ 

And the Photoplay Author has recent- — 
ly turned his attention to another in- — 
stance where he believes credit should — 
be forthcoming. He is protesting against — 
the custom of publications printing film — 
fiction without authors’ credit. But one 
magazine devoted to motion pictures © 
now credits the authur of the original 
plot. Editor Brewster, of the Motion 
Picture Story Magazine, credits in every — 
possible case and puts it up to the film 
manufacturer when credit is not forth- — 
coming. There is not another motion — 
picture publication in the business that — 
follows the same policy. We predict a | 
reversal of this custom. When a mo- 
tion picture plot is fictionized without 
knowledge of the original author, the — 
Photoplaywright should have equal — 
prominence in credit line with the staff 
writer of the new story. 

Captain Leslie T. Peacocke, a very 
successful writer of motion picture 
plays, with the consent of his Editor, 
recently fictionized one of his picture 
play plots upon order of a magazine 
editor. Before Captain Peacocke could 
deliver his story he ‘found the plot had 
appeared in a motion picture publica- 
tion and without his knowledge or con- 
sent. Credit was not granted, either. 

The only way an author can reserve 
fiction rights to his Photoplays is by re- 
serving that right in his release form. 
Not many are granted the favor. It 
would seem only ethical that the film 
manufacturers, when turning over a 
scenario to a magazine of fiction, “should 
rule that the original author be given 
his credit for evolving the plot that has 
made the scenario desirable for both 
screen and type. 
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Of course, the art of Photoplay writ- 
ing is comparatively new and the ame- 
nities are as yet but crudely observed. 
Every year sees better prices, and more 
generous credit for the author. Before 
many years have passed all the little 
vexations will have been threshed out 
- and the writer of the motion picture 
story will have come into his own. 

4 Sincerely yours, 
—Wm. Lord Wright. 


Ed. Montange has also been complain- 
ing against the practice adopted by cer- 
tain picture magazines wherein the real 
authors of the plays are not mentioned 
when stories are fictionized. We do not 
care what others may think, we believe 
that the photoplaywright or the creator 
is the most valuable asset in the moving 
picture industry, for without him the 
rest of the fraternity would have to 
look for some other kind of employment. 
- The performer is valuable, and so is the 
_ director, as well as the machine operator, 
_ but they are merely cogs in a wheel of 
thought; they represent a channel 
_ through which flows to the public a 
_ stream of the creators’ work. And with- 
- out the stream the channel would have 
no reason for being. The average photo- 
playwright does not decorate magazines 
_ with advertisements that he is a second 
_ Shakespeare or a Marlowe. He does his 
work and merely: asks for credit when 
credit is due him, and we hope that time 
_ is not far away when he will be taken at 
_ his true worth. 

_ Another photoplaywright, who is a 
member of The Inquest Club, writes as 
_ follows: 


. “When will the photoplay business 
ever establish a demarcation which the 
_ young and conscientious writer can look 
to with some feeling of security? We 
- are told not to utilize robbery, murder, 
_ suicide, or anything of a morbid nature, 
_ yet seventy-five per cent. of the plays 
! produced contain one or more of these 
elements. I saw a play last week that 
_ had a robbery, a murder, a suicide and 


a fire in it, and others which used one 


_ or more of the same subjects. Why do 
4 some editors preach one thing and prac- 
_ tice another? The same complaint ap- 
_ plies to visions. We are warned against 
using them, and one can scarcely attend 
_ an evening’s performance without being 
confronted by a vision scene. 

q “Concerning the construction of a 
script I would say that the newcomer, 
if he listens to all the oracles, has a dif- 
ficult time of it in determining whether 
' or not he is following proper methods, 


when he attempts to write his story. 
Miss Gauntier’s advice is to make a full 
script, giving all details, while Sargent 
and Hoadley hold to the opposite. The 
editor of The Eclair approves of a full 
synopsis, and Sargent believes that a 
brief synopsis is more attractive. Now, 
when doctors disagree, the patient has 
to take matters into his own hands, and 
I suppose that the same alternative 
holds good in the photoplay world. I 
have come to the conclusion that the © 
best policy is to go ahead and write what 
you think is good and listen to no one. 
However, I suppose I am one of that 
genus that always keeps an ear open for 
suggestions. 
Yours very truly, 
—D. H.” 


The chief trouble, we believe, lies in 
the fact that newcomers frequently try 
to listen to a number of preceptors at 
the same time, which very often leaves 
them in a chaotic state of mind. The 
scenario writer should aim to show in 
his synopsis that he has something 
worth the editor’s consideration, and 
present his case in as compact and brief 
a manner as he possibly can. Give the 
editor your plot in such form that when 
he reads the synopsis he has it in its 
entirety; and if you offer him a long 
drawn-out synopsis he is likely to forget 
the beginning by the time he reaches 
the end. Do not lose sight of the fact 
that the editor has to read many scripts 
every day and a brief and concise synop- 
sis affects his jaded spirits as a breath | 
of fresh air affects a tired toiler. 

Recently we have been receiving a 
number of letters asking what will be- 
come of the freehand scenario writer 
now that many of the film companies 
are using copyrighted stories. This mat- 
ter has been threshed out at the meet- 
ings of The Inquest and Ed-Au clubs 
and the consensus of opinion appears 
to be that this state of affairs will not 
last very long. To begin, thousands of 
patrons of the moving pictures have al- 
ready paid for these stories in book form 
and do not relish the idea of giving out 
money a second time even to see them 
on the screen. Several companies are 
paying fabulous prices for writers’ repu- 
tations in order to obtain publicity. The 
best policy to adopt is to continue to 
write and submit the best you have in 
you, and if you are able to deliver the 
goods you will have very little to fear 
from copyrighted books. The Mutual 
Film Company at the present time is 
buying a number of fiction stories, nev- 
ertheless the editors never refuse to 
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consider a good story by an outsider. 
The average story, however, will not 
stand much chance of being accepted. 
The Mutual has a tendency toward a 
“cut-back” story. The “cut-back” sys- 
tem affords the writer an opportunity to 
shift the point of view in the story and 
intensify the interest. This shifting 


viewpoint is one of the advantages the’ 


scenario writer has over the short-story 
writer, as very few magazine editors will 
tolerate anything but the single point of 
‘view. 

At arecent meeting of the Ed-Au Club 
the matter of altering the scripts by di- 
rectors was taken under consideration, 
as many writers have complained that 
directors utilize scripts to such an extent 
that the authors themselves are scarce- 
ly able to recognize the film stories as 
being of their own handicraft. Phil. 
Lang, editor of the Kalem Company, in 
referring to the subject under discus- 
sion said that many writers have a 
pernicious habit of incorporating large 
and expensive scenery, which is abso- 
lutely unnecessary for the development 
of the story, and he added that when the 
director finds such to be the case he 
eliminates the scenery in order to reduce 
expense on the picture; and while so 
doing he is sometimes forced to rewrite 
the story. Then again, the director may 
change in order to obtain a better scenic 
effect. The script may call for a certain 
interior scene, which means a _ studio 
setting, and the director may know of a 
' pretty lake a short distance away which 
will serve his purpose, save time and 
expense. And when such conditions pre- 
sent themselves the average director will 
work along the lines of least resistance. 


Owing to the number of railroad pic- 
tures that have been released by the 
Kalem Company we have received a 
batch of letters from writers who wish 
to know if special arrangements have to 
be made relative to railroad stories. Mr. 
Lang has given us to understand that 
practically all the railroad stories were 
written to order by a train dispatcher in 
Pittsburg who has. taken to scenario 
writing. This man, Mattlack, has the 


business end at his finger tips and knows . 


just when to prepare stories. 


At the last meeting of the Ed-Au Club, 
Mr. Mattlack was elected as a non- 
resident member. Mr. Judson of The 
Dramatic Mirror and Dr. Stockton were 
also elected as members. Jack Clark 
came to tender Miss Gauntier’s regrets 
and was proposed as a prospective mem- 
her. Henry Albert Phillips, Edwin La 


Roche, and Eliza Powell were proposed — 
also. 
were present were Phil. Lang, President; — 
Epes W. Sargent, Secretary; Geo. Hen- — 
nessey, Arthur Leeds, Geo. L. Sargent, a 
director of Hcair, Jim Cogan and M. — 
Reardon. During the evening a motion — 
was made and passed to the effect that — 
the Inquest and Ed-Au Clubs get to- — 
gether some time in March and have a ~ 


banquet. 


Some young writers wonder why they — 


cannot land their first plays, but the older — 


editors to whom the scripts are sub- — 
mitted could give the reason in a second — 
—hackneyed plots. The average begin- — 
ner suddenly becomes obsessed with a 
desire to evolve into a photoplaywright. — 


He seeks solitude and canvasses his — 
brain for plot germs, and he not infre- 


quently selects some old decrepit idea — 


that has furrowed a path in his brain — 


owing to the constant repetitions of it — 
he has seen and heard. It may be the — 
buried treasure idea, the brother who is — 
mistaken for a lover by a jealous hus- — 
band, the man who has a quarrel with — 
his sweetheart and goes west to find a — 
fortune in the bowels of mother earth, — 
the boy who is kidnapped and sold to the ~ 
gypsy band and later returns in the — 
guise of a thief to rob his father, or the — 
couple who return with the smiling baby — 
to win back forgiveness from father. — 
The newcomer, not having taken the — 
trouble to make himself familiar with — 
past and present conditions, sends out — 
his poorly prepared stereotyped story, — 
and when the editors send it back with © 
a cold rejection slip he condemns them — 
as a lot of numskulls. Then when some — 
sympathetic friend tells him he has — 
been offering an old story and con- — 


_vinces him of the fact, he stares open- _ 


mouthed and says: “I never knew that.” 4 


But he does not add that he never — 


took the trouble to find out. If you wish 4 
to be a photoplaywright make it your — 
business to learn all you can about it. — 


The Vitagraph Company is sending — 
out slips announcing that it will not be — 
in the market for stories before the first — 
of May. The Vitagraph is a good mar- — 
ket for the free lance when it is buying. 4 


The Biograph Company does not ap- — 
pear to be buying much, but we do not 
believe the editors would turn down a ~ 
really good story. 


The Mutual Film Company and its 3 
staff have left for California, and all ~ 
scripts should be sent to the Mutual stu- — 


Among the other members who — 
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dio at 4500 Sunset Boulevard, Los An- 
geles, California. 


The Balboa Amusement Company is 
offering a prize of $200.00 for the best 
three-reel drama that is submitted be- 
fore May 1, 1914. The company will 
purchase scenarios that are not up to 
the prize standard, but which prove to 
be suitable for production. Military and 
Wild West stories are not desired. All 
scripts should be sent to the Balboa 
Amusement Company, suite 806, Security 
Building, Los Angeles, California. 

Most of these contests leave mutter- 
ings and complaints in their wake, and 
writers who submit scripts in this must 
be prepared to meet delays should they 
crop up. However, we hope that The 
Balboa contest will turn out to be one 
of the few exceptions. 


A short time ago Marc Edmund Jones 
sent a scenario to Phil Lang at the 


Kalem. The Story was rejected and 


later on was resubmitted to Lang with 
Jones’s name erased and that of a staff 
writer of The Universal Film Company 
substituted. Lang recalled the story 
and notified Jones. The outcome is that 
one of the staff writers of the Western 
Universal Company is to be prosecuted 
for larceny. The managers of the com- 
pany have promised to do all in their 
power to see that justice is done, and 
wish to assure other scenario writers 
that the same will not happen again if 
they can prevent it. 


If you have any good three or four- 
reel stories that could be filmed up in 
Maine, stories that can utilize the snow- 
capped mountains as a background, you 


might find a ready market for them with . 


The Warner Feature Company, 145 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


From general reports that we have 
had we do not believe that Lubin is in 
the market for any outside scripts. Prac- 
tically all the stories are prepared by 
staff writers. ———— 

The Pricess Studio, at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., is in the market for strong one- 
reel dramas and an occasional comedy. 
Mail scenarios to Mr. Carl L. Gregory, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


North American Film Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York, will consider one, two 
and three-reel dramas and good come- 
dies. 


The following communication to THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINE was received 


recently from M. Zee, one of our writer 
family residing in Los Angeles: 

“As many photoplay companies are 
represented in Los Angeles, it almost 
seems as if half the inhabitants were 
trying to supply them with scripts. At 
present this city certainly shelters quite 
@ number of would-, should-, but 
couldn’t- be instructors in the fascinat- 
ing art of photoplay-writing. There is 
a nice up-to-the-hour variety of “pro- 
fessors” all absolutely willing to stop 
writing their own scenarios long enough 
to impart the most valuable knowledge 
of play composition to the veriest stran- 
ger who strolls into their offices—if he 
happens to be as willing to part with 
some cash as they are to receive it. 

“For instance there is the $5 instruct- 
or, who declares that he can teach any- 
one who can read and write how to con- 
struct and sell photoplays within six 
weeks from the first lesson. All for 
five dollars, mind you, when, if he only 
were a trifle less unselfish, he might 
earn $15 himself, at the very least, by 
only ‘a few hours’ work on a script of 
his own, instead of bothering with an 
office and pupils week after week. 

“Of course, on reflection, it does occur 
to a thinker that a ‘smart one’ can 
gather a good many dollars in five weeks 
and a half, with three days and a half 
left in which to give the angels and all 
the saints the slip from Los Angeles to 
—say, San Francisco, Seattle, or, if 
necessary, even Canada. 

“Then there is the young man—occa- 
sionally woman—who offers to sell a 
writer’s play by taking it personally to 
each company in turn, all for $1 a script. 
This special brand of salesman usually 
has a magic way of being at his desk 
when a green writer brings a dollar, but 
unavoidably absent from his office when 
inquiries are made concerning sales. 

“The ‘one-script-sold’ teacher finds it 
to his advantage to advertise for pupils, 
manuscripts to criticise, and his ‘sales 
department,’ for has not he himself sold 
a photoplay? Probably he will inform 
inquirers that said play was thought 
out, composed and ‘put into correct 
form’ within three or four hours, and 
a $25 check received from one of the 
companies right here in Los Angeles 
a few days later. This statement, ac- 
cording to the well-known workings of 
human intelligence, will set the hearer 
to figuring on the $25-for-four-hours’ 
work proposition, even as the ‘teacher’ 
means it to do, and, likely as not, the 
ambitious one will engage to take a 
‘course of instruction’ at anywhere from 
$5 to $25 tuition, 
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“One concern began to advertise six 
months ago, that ‘a successful photoplay 
author’ would ‘give personal instruction 
and criticism’ to those who wished to 
learn how to write plays. On inquiry 
the price was found to be $25. A num- 
ber of persons began this course, re- 
ceived more or less help in the prelimi- 
nary work of ‘correct form,’ (all this 
class of fake have a great deal to say 
about ‘form’) study of the market for 
scenarios, and good advice—when the 
teacher happened to be in his Office, 
which was not long at a time; but, so 
far as is known, up to date not one of 
those pupils has sold a play. Nor is any 
of them likely to sell one, until he has 
learned the proper mental as well as 
material construction of photoplays, and 
not only of scenes, but of the synopsis, 
that important part whose quality heads 
the script for a reading or an unread 
return. 

“By the way, one man of the concern 


' mentioned skipped away several months 


ago, after forging a few checks of his 
friend and partner, and several weeks 
ago away went his partner with hun- 
dreds of dollars belonging to other per- 
sons. He even left his woman typewrit- 
er without payment of three weeks’ sal- 
ary. Other bills, too, for printing, ad- 
vertising, paper, etc., he left unpaid, and, 
of course, a number of partly and fully 
paid-up pupils with an unfinished course 
of instruction, such as it was. Ona 
young man left in the office after the 
second absconding, fell the whole burden 
of seeing that the scripts of the pupils 
would not be lost. Possibly he too was 
left unpaid for services, after doing, as 
he certainly did, most of the ‘co-operat- 
ing and criticising’ so blandly adver- 
tised. 

“Yet this kind of thing is going on and 
on. Nearly every week some new ‘teach- 
er,’ ‘successful writer’ or ‘critic of pho- 
toplays’ advertises for pupils or for 
scripts to handle. Should a genuine au- 
_ thor and adequate teacher undertake to 
convince Los Angeles would-be writers 
that he is honest, he will be likely to 
find the task the toughest kind of up- 
hill work, at least for some time to come. 

“It does seem a sif something should 
be done to rid the country of these birds 
of prey, who follow the industry of pho- 
toplay work closely, yet are ready at a 
moment’s notice to spread their wings 
after they have beaked a sufficient num- 
ber of victims or when the nose of the 
law scents their doings. 

“Lately evidence has led to the proof 
of a downright theft of an excellent 
play from a young woman by one of 


these ‘salesmen,’ or rather, in this case, 
saleswoman. The author thought her 
script lost, until the play was actually 
shown on the screen in Los Angeles, 
without so much as the names of her 
characters changed! So after a while 
we may hear of developments in con- 
nection with stop-thief—of the written 
play, but who is going to stop the taking 
of money under false pretence while 
writers are imagining that they are 
being taught the correct way to con- 
struct plays?” 

Ed. Note.—THE WRITER’S MAGA- 
ZINE will be glad to have reports con- 
cerning dishonest agents. 


For Pleasure or Profit 


By L. M. Thornton 

The amateur author usually confides 
to his friends that he writes ‘“‘just for the 
fun of writing.” It is only the hard- 
shelled writer whose check book shows a 
balance on the right side that dares to 
confess he writes for profit as well and 
gives almost if not quite as much 
thought to the selecting of a good mar- 
ket for his wares as to the preparation 
of the wares themselves. 

Whatever is worth having is worth 
paying for applies quite as well to poetry 
as to potatoes, and usually if truth be 
told the ‘“‘gratuitous” contribution should 
be gratefully received—by the waste 
basket. 

The author, whether novice or pro- 
fessional, who gives away his work is 
committing a crime not only against 
himself but against the whole world of 
writers and the publication that accepts 
such giving is a parasite among repu- 
table journals. This ought to apply as 
well to publications which cater to the 
writing public and if authors were to 
band together and boycott every publica- 
tion that enriches its coffers by cheating 
authors of their just dues we fear that 
some publications which now enjoy a 
goodly subscription list would be ob- 
liged to either give up the work or 
“come over on the Lord’s side.” Per- 
sonally we know of but one magazine, 
catering to the writing public, which 
pays in cash for the articles, verse, 
notes, etc. appearing in its pages and 
that one is THE WRITER’S MAGA- 
ZINE. 

Authors who, for self-preservation and 
the preservation of their species are 
barring out magazines that pay in sub- 
scriptions or from their libraries may 
have overlooked some of the most fia- 
grant offenders while they were using 
their blue pencils on others less guilty. 
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JOURNALISM 


A Department for Newspaper Workers 


The Washington Correspondent 


An address delivered before the Columbia 
School of Journalism by John Palmer 
Gavit, Managing Editor of the New 
York Evening Post.—Reported by 
Bland Edwards. 


WANT to introduce myself as a re- 

| porter. I take pride in the fact that 
I took my place in the rear rank as 

a reporter, and I take pride still in the 


John Palmer Gavit 


fact that I am a reporter. If there is 
one thing I want to impress upon you, 
it is that the qualities that make a good 
reporter are the same qualities needed in 
a good correspondent. I was scared blue 
when I first landed in Washington to 
take charge of the Associated Press, it 
was something so apart from anything 
I had ever attempted to do before, I 
thought. I soon discovered that the 
men who made a mark as correspond- 


ents were characterized by the same 
qualities as good reporters anywhere 
else. I regard the title of reporter as an 
honor. 


I once read a compilation of a series 
of lectures by Charles A. Dana at Union 
College. He said: “A man must see accu- 
rately, must recognize that a thing is 
two and three-eighths and not two and 
one-quarter. He must have accurate 
observation, and, having seen a thing, 
he must be able to transmit to others 
accurately what he saw. A man should . 
not be required to know a great mass 
of facts. No matter how much he 
knows—it is an infinitesimal fragment 
of the sum of things to be known. But 
he should have command of the sources 
of information. This sums up the whole 
equipment of the news man. Another 
work, “Teaching and Teachers,” says: 


“No matter how hard a teacher may 
have worked, no matter how well the 
lesson has been prepared or impressed 
on the minds of the pupils, nothing has 
been taught unless something has been 
learned.” So, also, if the reader does 
not get what you intended him to from 
your story; it is not a good story. 


When I was first at work in a news- 
paper business office, I was very, very, 
anxious to get on the staff, and I had 
been working all the wires that I knew 
to get there. One afternoon the city 
editor came down to see me and said: 


“Well, there is a vacancy on the staff 
now, and we are going to give you a 
chance at it and to-night I want you to 
take an assignment. There is another 
fellow going to take another assign- 
ment, and the one of you who does the 
best work is going to get the job.” 

So I, of course, welcomed the chance, 
and was very much on tiptoe to do this 
work in absolutely workmanlike man- 
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ner. I was assigned to report a lecture 
_ by Frances E. Willard, the great woman 
temperance advocate. I went down to 
the church where she was to speak— 
I never shall forget it if I.live to be a 
thousand years old—and I took a wheel- 
barrow full of notes—enough to make a 
dictionary—and I came home and wrote 
my story, and I rewrote it. Heaven 
knows how many times I wrote that 
story. There were only about one hun- 
dred and fifty words in it, but when I 
got through along toward daylight, there 
was nothing more that I could do to it. 
It had all of me in it. 

It was printed without dotting an “i” 
or crossing a “t,” and I was very proud 
of it—(between you and me I don’t be- 
lieve there was anybody else competing 
with me). I never had the courage to 
ask who the other fellow was, but I got 
the job. And I am bound to say that 
that night’s work in condensation and in 
making every word do its business was 
one of the best things that ever hap- 
pened to me, and the benefit of that 
lesson has lasted me ever since. 

Aside from that little episode that I 
have just told you about, the best thing 
that ever happened to me was the train- 
ing that I had in library classification, 
in the study of the Dewey system of 
classification, which I commend to you 
because you have there an arrangement 
of human knowledge under the proper 
heads. You want to be-able to recog- 
nize on the back of a book that that 
book contains the things you want, and 
the more you know about the interrela- 
tions of the various branches of knowl- 
edge, as men have classified them, the 
more valuable you will be as a reporter 
—as a writer. 

Anybody who has the idea that the 
business of being a reporter means sim- 
ply running around picking up items 
here and there, has a mistaken and 
insufficient idea of the importance of 
his work, because anyone can pick up 
gossip and get interviews with su- 
perficial men and fill space. But the 
man who has a really serious re- 
sponsible idea of the profession will 
want to be going deepr and deeper into 
the essentials of the subjects that he 
writes about, and the more a man digs, 
the more a man reads, the more he ac- 
quaints himself, even with things that 
he is not at the moment having to deal 
with, the better he is in any walk of 
life; but particularly the better he is in 
handling the information that is to go 
to the people anywhere. Consequently a 
good reporter must be studying all the 
time, because there is no subject, I care 
not what it is, that he may not have 
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to go and interview somebody on or 
write some kind of a story about. 

As a managing editor I want to tell 
you that every day almost, when men 
and women come in to me to get em- 
ployment, looking for some kind of a 
position on the paper, I judge them 
more by the evidences that they give of 
their fund of general information than 
by any other one thing. 

Now what kind of information does a 
person find starting as a reporter in 
New York, in Binghamton, or anywhere 
you please—starting there to be a Wash- 
ington correspondent—what sort of in- 
formation is it he needs? What sort of 
studies shall he pursue? 

The first thing, of course, he must | 
know his locality. He ought to know the 
field that his newspaper tries to cover 
like the back of his hand. He must know 
the history of his state and the history 
of his country. Otherwise, all the time 
he will be writing about things he 
doesn’t know anything about if he isn’t 
continually: laying in. store for use and 
reference information as to those things. 
But most of all we are starting now, 
not only as a reporter to write current 
news and events, but we are going to be 
political reporters, that is the thing we 
have specially in mind. 

After training in the ordinary knock- 
about of the city work, we are going to 
be assigned to politics. Now politics 
summed up is the relation, the nucleus 
of relations, between public affairs, pub- 
lic bodies and organs, the institutions 
that they call Government, and the men 
who operate it. So the very first thing 
& man must do is to study the charters 
of the city; he must know what they 
are, their commands; the sanctions un- 
der which these various bodies work. If 
he doesn’t do that, again he will find 
himself handicapped all the time. And 
he won’t have studied very far into that 
before he will find that the big thing 
that he has got to study and know by 
heart is the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I remember the first. time I was ever 
sent to cover the state convention at 
Saratoga. I had only just taken charge 
of the Associated Press Bureau, at Al- 
bany. I was bewildered by being as- 
signed to this convention and I felt that 
I was going to make a failure of it. I 

“never had been at a state convention 
before and I didn’t know where to take 
hold of the thing at all. On the train an 
inspiration came to me and I wrote down 
the various things that a convention is 
for. And I suggest that you just make 
a note of this of some kind. I ‘think 
about it, because it applies to almost 
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any sort of work you set out to do, al- 
most any kind of story. 

Well, as I said, having divided the 
work up in this way, having clearly 
laid out in my mind beforehand exactly 
what that convention was called to do, 
the task was greatly simplified. It 
ceased to be mysterious and I knew 
exactly what it was necessary to do, and 


_ would assign the men who were there to 


help me in a comparatively simple way. 
At the convention. I was running about 


 gtill in a rather bewildered fashion when . 
I met an old newspaper friend. 


Tou 


look quite worried,” he said. I admitted 


that I was and told him I was trying 
to get a report of the convention. “Why 


- don’t you go upstairs and see the fellow 
who is running the convention?” 
- asked. That idea hadn’t occurred to me, 
' and I went upstairs and saw no less a 
_ personage than Senator Thomas Platt, 
_ He answered my questions in a perfect- 
ly 
happened the questions I asked were 
_ the ones he wanted to answer. 
had thought of asking those questions 
_ before, and so I had quite a nice bit of 
- information—as you might say, by acci- 
- dent. 
_ reporting of high or low grade, 
_ straight to the legitimate sources of in- 
formation and ask your questions in a 
straightforward way. It is'a good pau 
_ to form. 


he 


simply, straightforward way—it 


No one 


Therefore, if you are going to do 
Fex0) 


In approaching any kind of a story the 


important thing to do is to lay out in 
your mind beforehand what it is that 


you want to find out; what are to be 


_ the high spots of the story that you are 
going to write. 
in your own mind. The man who is 
worth while takes pleasure in giving in- 
formation to the man who knows the 


Get the thing straight 


“meaning of the questions he asks. I 
_have seen men from the President down, 


_ pick out of a crowd of reporters or cor- 
respondents who were questioning him 
_ some man, perhaps in the back row, who 
_ was asking the intelligent questions—I 
have seen the Justice of the Supreme 


Court brush aside a crowd of men and 
rush over to the. man who evidently 
knew what he was talking about and 
- answer his questions. 


Now we are in Washington, and we 


have here a task that no one man can 


possibly perform; 
_ very large. 
_ the White House. 


it is geographically 
The Capitol is a mile from 
At ten o’clock in the 


morning on Monday you go to the White 


House and see the President. Now the 
President may give you some pretty 
Be00d stories, but you must not quote 
him. One of the unwritten Jaws in 


s 
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Washington, which has existed for 
years, is that the President is never to 
be quoted. However, it is a dull reporter 
who cannot write without quoting. And 
it is-here that this thing that I have 
called character and responsibility shows 
perhaps more than anywhere else. It 
is only a little while since I heard Presi- 
dent Wilson say to a group of perhaps 
forty newspaper men, not more: than 
three or four of whom he knew inti- 
mately, possibly half of whom he scarce- 
ly knew by name—he made a statement 
to those forty men, about a controversy 
which was then on with a foreign na- 
tion; a statement so candid that it made 
some of us older men gasp. It was so 
perfectly frank, so open and straight- 
forward, that I won’t pretend to say 
what might have been the consequences 
if what Mr. Wilson said to us had been 
quoted or attributed to him. After he 
said what he did he raised his hand and 
said: “But, gentlemen, of course this 
is between ourselves.” 

Now there were present there repre- 
sentatives of newspapers bitterly hostile 
to the President. It was-extremely dan- 
gerous stuff, to use the vernacular, 
that he had said. Not one syllable of 


that has been printed to this day. 


I have in mind the desire to impress 
you with the idea that-from the very 
beginning of your work, right straight 
up to this highest grade of newspaper 
reporting that we call Washington Cor- 
respondence—the training that you re- 
ceive, the qualities that you embody, the 
methods, the viewpoint—are all the same 
—character, integrity, responsibility, in- 
dustry. A man does not have to be 
extraordinary in any way; all he needs 
is to be honest and straightforward and 
intelligent and well informed. The re- 
sults will come. It is not an easy task 
and yet it is an easy task, because the 
good Lord has filled the world with tasks 
that have to be done by people of that 
kind. 

I would like to feel that I had im- 
pressed upon you the importance of not 
being lost and bewildered in a mass of 
unassorted details, but of being able to 
sort out the two or three or four big 
things and deal with those. 

I believe and have always believed, 
that the people as a whole in the long 
run can be trusted to form wise judg- 
ments and to enforce right action, if 
they have accurate information. Now, 
what priesthood, what profession, what 
task of life can be more sacred than that 
of getting and preparing and transmit- 
ting the information upon which. they 
must judge and act? 
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The Art of Interviewing 


By Ada Patterson. 


Ada Patterson is one of the most gifted newspaper women of the day, and one 


of the most brilliant interviewers, whether man or woman. 


For a number of years 


she has been on the staff of ‘“‘The New York American,’”’ and besides her daily news- 


paper work has done many special articles for magazines. 


The young journalist 


may consider himself fortunate in being able to have a word from Ada Patterson re- 
garding the ethics and the tactics of his profession. 


7 rules for interviewing are in- 


dispensable. The interviewer 
who ignores either of them 
comes to grief and failure. They are 


“Know what you are going after” and 
“Allow the interviewee to talk.” Basic 
and axiomatic as are the rules they are 
as often dishonored in the breach as 


Ada Patterson 


honored in the observance, especially by 
the callow seeker after the contents of 
another’s mind. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox, patient, helpful 
humanitarian as she is, utterly lost pa- 
tience with a youth who came to her 
in the South and said with easy in- 
souciance: ‘‘Now tell me about yourself.” 

“Young man,” said the veteran in the 
art of pen and ink and typerwriter, “it 
is part your business to know something 
about me.” 

Therein spoke no inflated cranium, but 


a practical sense of values in the worka- 
day world. The famous poet knew that 
that preparation is a part of the art of 
interviewing. 

We will suppose that the youth— 
George Brown we will call him for con- 


venience—had been assigned by his editor 


to the task and honor of an interview 


with the most popular woman writer in > 


America. There is a first time for every- 
thing and we will assume that this was 
the first time he had ever heard the 
name of the American poet. Clearly his 
duty was to inform himself. If but ten 
minutes remained for him before he was 
to present himself before her it was 
his imperative duty to spend seven of 
them informing himself about her. Most 
newspaper offices have libraries or refer- 
ence departments. Scarcely an office in 
the land so primitive but that it has a 
‘“Who’s Who.” With one of, these the 
young man should as quickly and as in- 
timately as possible form acquaintance. 
An outline of the poet’s life, and a men- 
tal list of a half dozen of her most fam- 
ous works, one of these should yield to 
him. Something of her personality and 
tastes, the fact that she is married, that 
her permanent home is Short Beach, 
Conn., and that travel is her chief recre- 
ation, should be disclosed by this cursory 
dip into archives. Or an older head in 
the office or a friend within telephone 
range should be able to disclose such 
facts. Then may he catch his train or 
street car or bicycle and appear before 
her with the grace of some elemental 
information at least. 


An interview is a getting acquainted 
and preparation is a seven league stride 
toward that end. And while he is in 
transit he may think of what should in- 
terest her. A ranking of her contempo- 
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rary poets, the best sources of poetic 
themes, whether men or women are the 
truer poets, what poet most inspired her, 
what experiences in life were most fruit- 
ful of her own poems, what she thinks 
of the work of the poet laureate of 
England, are topics relating to her voca- 
tion that will interest her and when one 
is interested he will talk freely and with 
brilliance. Country homes, dancing as a 
means to health and for the cultivation 
of a sense of beauty, the celebrated 


friends she has made in her world wan- 
derings, the doctrine of single tax, all 
these are her avocations. They should 
yield a stream of valuable opinion from 
her. A woman of such richness of re- 
sources is sure to produce readable and 
informative matter if the person who 
asks for the interview is reasonably pre- 
pared for his task. 

Mary MacLane began an interview 
with Mrs. James Brown Potter with the 
words: “I don’t know anything about 
you.” The interview was uninteresting 


and Miss MacLane’s career as an inter- 


viewer brief. 

Second, let the person who is being 
interviewed talk. You are not there to 
force your opinions upon him. He has 
not asked for an interview with you. 
Yours is the duty to talk only enough 
to open the sluice gates of his conversa- 
tion. Queries, suggestions from you are 
merely the bait on which to catch the 
fish of his opinion. Or think of yourself 
merely as the screen upon which his 
opinions are to be thrown, or the phono- 
graph whose function is to repeat his 
words with as little introduction and as 
few interpolations as are required for 
clearness and understanding of the per- 
son and his theme. 

Take a serious view of the person you 
are interviewing. Even though he be a 
clown at the Hippodrome be sure he 
takes his work and himself seriously. 
You will get an unsatisfactory in- 
terview unless you, too, take a serious 
view of both, at least while the interview 
is in progress. You may have some 
degree of sympathy and understanding 
even of a murderer under death sentence 
if you have the gifts of sympathy and 
understanding. And if you have not you 
would better adopt some other pursuit 
than journalism. Sympathy and under- 
standing are gifts and without them you 
won’t get farther than the distance of 
your nose tip from its contiguous fea- 
tures in the art of interviewing, which 
at its best is a fine art. 


One Way of Learning 


By Bert E. Barnes 


At the best it is an uphill fight for 
anyone with limited education to break 
into the newspaper game, but once the 
start is made there is no line of en- 
deavor which offers a better oppor- 
tunity to get an education. To the as- 
piring youth ambitious for learning, but 
lacking the wherewithal for an exten- 
sive school training, the newspaper of- 
fice provides the next best chance. How- 
ever, one who would seek this chance 
must first prepare himself for many 
discouragements and for obstacles and 
hardships not to be encountered in any 
other work. 


If he comes thus prepared and in ad- 
dition has a fair idea of what news is, 
his chances of success are favorable. 
Many a youngster just out of grammar 
school and casting around for a life 
work could do no better than embark 
on a newspaper career. Once embarked, 
he must give the very best in him be- 
cause he faces the proposition before 
him with one of the greatest handicaps 
that can be named. 


It may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that few editors care to con- 
sider an applicant who has not had at 
least a high school education. There 
are exceptions to this rule, however, and 
those with only the grammar school 
training have been known to creep by 
the editor’s prejudice. For the benefit 
of any beginner who finds it hard to 
put what facts he has gathered into 
proper form for the editor’s critical eye, 
I have a suggestion or two to offer. 
The best way to present these sugges- 
tions, it would seem is to relate my first 
few months’ experience as a reporter. 


Some fellows acquire jobs by persist- 
ent effort; others have them thrust upon 
them. I had my first job as a reporter 
thrust upon me. The idea of entering 
the newspaper game had not come into 
my head an hour before I found myself 
@ cub reporter. Having quit school 
before even completing the gramrar 
grades, I was very poorly equipped in- 
deed for the work. I did have, though, 
an extensive acquaintance in the town 
where I began, as well as a whole lot 
of energy and ambition. 


Handicapped as I was, without school- 


‘ing, my greatest difficulty was in writ- 


ing the news I managed to collect. 
Wherever I got the notion, I don’t know,, 
but I soon devised a plan which helped 
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me tremendously in that early struggle 
with rhetoric and composition. The pa- 
per I worked for was an afternoon 
daily and it was perfectly natural that 


I, the cub, should get all of the “pink | 


tea” assignments. This work included 
the “covering” of many church suppers, 
fairs and entertainments in the even- 
ings. 


After having gathered the news there 
was to be got out of the assignments 
given me, I would hurry to the office 
which at that time of the night was-us- 
ually unoccupied. Making sure that no 
one was around and that the door to 
the editorial room was locked, I would 
hunt up some of the old files of the 
paper and then industriously and labor- 
iously dig out of them reports of so- 
cial affairs similar to those I had been 
assigned to “cover” that night. If it 
was a church fair I would hunt dili- 
gently for a report of a church fair, a 
report which would appeal to my idea 
of good composition, and then, with con- 
siderable guilt, I must say, I would pro- 
ceed to set down on paper what phrases, 


adjectives and descriptive matter that 


report contained. 


By thus stealing from the work of 
others, did I soon acquire something of 
an idea as to what was necessary for 
a properly written story. My guilt and 


self-conscious shame for doing this™ 


knew no bounds at first and continued 
to trouble me until one night I care- 
lessly left the door open and the city 
editor walked in. Being much absorbed 
in what I was doing I didn’t notice him 
and he amused himself for a few min- 
utes watching my “piracy” .on the old 
files. When I discovered his presence 
and turned to him with the whipped dog 
expression which I must have had, he 
smiled and then assured me that I was 
doing nothing that was out of the way. 


He was of the old school of editors 
who began at the type-case before even 
a common school education was a gen- 
eral thing. As near as I recall now 
his comment at the time was something 
like this: 


“Don’t ever be ashamed of trying to 
learn, no matter how you go about it. 
You are taking the quickest and surest 
way of learning to write and there is no 
disgrace in it. Of course it wouldn’t 
do to continue that practice always, but 
there is little danger of that, so don’t 
worry. You will very quickly learn to 
compose phrases yourself and then you 
won’t want to rely upon the ability of 
someone else.” 


The Mental Notebook 


By Howard C. Kegley. 


Without wishing to convey the im-— 
pression that I think shorthand hardly 
worth while, I should like to go on rec- © 
ord as being of the belief that the writ-— 
er of to-day can get along very well with- 
out shorthand. If you have an oppor- 
tunity to do so, learn to write shorthand, ~ 
of course, but if you lack the time and — 
money, dive into the writing game with- 
out it. Learn mental shorthand. 3 

Never heard of it?. Probably not, for 
it’s something of my own invention—the ~ 
term is! Properly analyzed it means 
Use Your Head; Scorn The Notebook! — 

Like Irvin S. Cobb, Strickland W. Gil-— 
lilan, S. E. Kiser, and dozens of others— ~ 
who have risen to heights I probably ~ 
‘never will reach—I was born and ex-— 
pected to flourish in a small town. — 
When the editor of the little weekly — 
paper in my home town offered me a job, 
writing locals, “my folks gave it as 
their opinion that I would be unable to- 
hold the job, owing to the fact that I 
could not write shorthand. . Being anx-_ 
ious to break into the game, I took the - 
job, nevertheless, and have never had 
reason. to regret the move. ’ 

I did not have the nerve to flash a 

notebook at the depot and ask Mrs. Su-_ 
perintendent of The Gas Plant where 
she was going. I generally asked the | 
ticket agent how her ticket read, then 
called up her folks, told them that I un-— 
derstood she had gone to Suchandsuch — 
a Place to visit, and asked them who and — 
how long she expected to visit there. 
That’s exactly the kind of.a reporter Tr 
was in the beginning, so have courage, | , 
young hopefuls! i a 

Actually, when I began reporting on 
that little weekly paper I did not have — 
nerve enough to say: “Pass the butter,” ~ 
at home-plate. Yes, I have changed a ~ 
good bit since then. | % 

Timidity was responsible for the fact — 
that I did my first reporting without a- 
notebook. I: made the trains, watched — 
the people buy their railroad tickets, — 
knew them so well I was certain that — 
they were going to visit Mr. or Mrs. — 
Thisorthat, or headed for a certain town — 
on business, and my deductions, for- — 
tunately, were quite generally correct. 

When I began to cover council meet- 
ings it was the same way. I sat around — 
and listened, writing it from memory — 
afterward. It was the same way at jus-_ 
tice and police courts. About all I ever 
wrote down was the name of the prison- — 
er. Sometimes I waived that, and got — 
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it from an attorney, the justice or po- 
lice judge by ’phone, later. I never 
pulled a notebook at a Farmers’ In- 
stitute in my life. To do such a trick 
would give every farmer in attendance 
a violent attack of buck fever, and noth- 
ing worth reporting would be said. I 
used to sit complacently near the wise 
ones and literally absorb their re- 
‘marks, — 


When I connected with a big daily in 
the city I used a notebook merely for 
names, carrying court proceedings, in- 
terviews,; police news and other items of 
the daily roundup, in my head, Not in- 
frequently an inexperienced reporter for 
an opposition paper, sat beside me at a 
big hearing and, after a while, slid his 
notebook out of sight, having noticed 
_ that I carried nothing but a look of ex- 

‘treme unconcern, and feeling sure that, 
because of apparent disinterest, the trial 
certainly wasn’t worth more than a 
“stickful.” There are a few of those 
boys, still. doing those same courts, who 
can distinctly remember that they suf- 
fered an unpardonable scooping occas- 
ionally, because, after noticing that I 
was neither taking notes on nor paying 
attention to a trial, they misjudged the 
value of the story and went wandering 
down into the County Recorder’s office, 
there to copy off the warranty deeds. 

I have recounted these few incidents 
to illustrate to what extent I came to 
rely upon my memory, in newspaper re- 
- porting. 

Unquestionably, shorthand is valuable 
in some instances to the reporter, but I 
have seen mental interviewers’ get 
stories that a shorthand reporter 
couldn’t touch. The day of reporting 
big public meetings by shorthand is al- 
most a thing of the past, for nearly all 
speeches to be made nowadays by prom- 
inent people are supplied to the press, in 
typewritten form, prior to the time of 
deliverance. For that reason I am sat- 
isfied that the mental shorthand writer 
has an equal renee: in the writing 
game. 

“In my own experience the use of a 
well polished memory has made it 
possible for me to secure interviews 
which I could not have obtained had I 
used a notebook. At times when I felt 
that I ought to use a notebook in re- 
cording a public character’s conversa- 
tion, I flashed a notebook and my “pros- 
pect” immediately closed up as tightly 
as the proverbial clam. Nearly al- 
ways, when I have merely put in an 
appearance as a representative of some 
newspaper or magazine, my ‘“pros- 
pect” has forgotten himself and talked 


very freely—in fact too freely for his 
own good, in some instances. 

The man who is being interviewed will 
shut up or else guard his speech and 
carve every word before he lets it fall, 
if a notebook—régarded as a taleteller 
—be in sight. Take the same man, 
keep the notebook out of sight, and he 
soon comes to think that you are not 
greatly concerned in him from the 
standpoint of your paper, because you 
are not taking notes. Hence he thinks 


- you are merely drinking in his every 


word because he is an interesting con- 
versationalist—being a good listener is 
a great accomplishment, you know, for 
public men,—like mere people of the 
highways and byways,—love to linger 
where there is a good audience. 

Last year an agricultural magazine of 


national importance, sent me to inter- 


view a man who was connected with the 
Department of Agriculture for sixteen 
years. We had a notebookless chat—a 
friendly talk that hit a wide range of 
discussion and occasionally drifted back 
to my subject. After the man had taken 
me to the train I had concluded to use 
my additional material for a good Sun- 
day interview in The Los Angeles Times. 
That night I turned out a two column 
interview for the Sunday Times, and it 
went big. 


. A few days later, incorporated in the 
answer to a letter I had written to him, 
the agricultural expert said: 

“I saw the interview published in the 
Times last Sunday. For a time I was 
unable to place the writer. I do not 
think you made any errors in the ar- 
ticle, but I should have preferred not 
to have had my statement made regard- 
ing the size of the crop this year. One 
occasionally lets slip a statement which 
really should not be given. However, 
the mere private statement will not af- 
fect the market in any way, so that it. 
can do no damage other than to my own 
reputation for good judgment. I be- 
lieve that your statements were all sub- 
stantially correct.” 

Unquestionably the man, who does 
mental shorthand has a decided ad- 
vantage in the writing game, providing 
he possesses a genuinely good memory, 


keeps his head clear, sticks to facts, and 


plays fair. The mere fact that you get 
a public character to say something 
which he should not say, on some oc- 
casion, causing him considerable regret, 
does not mean that he will shun you 
in the future. The good listener can 
always get an audience with public 
men, providing he sticks to facts in ised 
ing his story. 
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To fit yourself for the work of an in- 
terviewer give up your note book or 
use it as little as possible. When the 
most valuable facts are being poured 
out to your ear, wear a look of extreme 
unconcern, expressing your surprise at 
the trivial incidents. That keeps the 
big man off his guard, and he isn’t 
afraid to talk. When you have ob- 
tained your bunch of facts, do not jump 
up and run away to write it up. Be 
leisurely in action. Leave your man 
with a feeling of ease—a feeling that 
you are not a ‘‘newspaper hound at his 
heels for a story he ought not to give 
out.” 


If the big man gives you some facts, 


accidentally, which he should have with- 
held, he will be sorry if you print them, 
but he will forgive you, undoubtedly, 
and you will catch him on the same 
hook next time. 

Cultivate a memory, pay attention to 
what is said, but know how to show in- 
terest or disinterest at the proper time. 
Keep your head clear, and play fair 
always. But greatest of all, be a good 
audience! 


To Attain Vividness 


With some writers an instinct for 
vividness has been born. And yet all 
need to cultivate it. In general it is a 
quality developed quite simply by ad- 
hering to the laws of short story writ- 
ing, coupled with tireless work. 

In reading the fiction of the great 
Russian realists one is struck by the 
vividness of the pictures. These pictures 
are unforgettable, and, once presented 
to the mind, they remain a possession of 
the memory. 

Of these, Turgeneff has told us some- 
thing of his methods of creation and to 
a receptive mind his suggestions are en- 
lightening. With him the germ of a 
story was the conception of a character, 
either single or in a group. If it ap- 
peared single, he grouped it about minor 
characters, and then studied out the re- 
lations of the characters to each other. 

With Turgeneff the chief aim was 
the true presentation of character with 
its psychological aspects. He cared but 
little for plot. Before he wrote any- 
thing else of his story, he found out all 
possible about all the characters and 
wrote out their life histories. 

These life histories were not biogra- 
phies in the sense of stating where the 
characters were born, the names of their 
parents and such. They laid stress 
upon the distinctive traits which were 
_ intimately or even remotely concerned 

with the evolution of the story plot. 


At first, one might wonder what all 
this could have to do with the writing 
of a story. And story writers have 
enough to do without any waste of en- 
ergy. And yet this is work which is 
bound amply to pay for itself. 

While learning his art every painter 
has to study anatomy. It is necessary 


‘for all painters to understand joints, 


the length, thickness and location of 
bones and about the muscles which 
cover them. Though they will never set 
broken bones or cut into quivering flesh, 
still their knowledge must be as 
thorough as that of the physician or 
surgeon. 

The reason why the painter must un- 
derstand anatomy is that when he paints 
even a heavily draped figure, he does 
so with reference to the bones, joints and 
muscles underneath the draping. Much 
more is this the case when he paints a 
figure in ordinary clothing. Thus only 
can he produce the effect of a living, 
breathing human figure. Without this 
with all his pains he could paint only 
lay figures. In short, his knowledge 
of anatomy is one of his means toward 
a vivid artistic effect. 

Now in the same way a perfect un- 
derstanding of the life histories of his 
characters is the writer’s knowledge of 
anatomy. With this knowledge his por- 
traitures will have a realism to be at- 
tained in no other way. Although in a 
story the reader may not be told that a 
certain old man is inclined to miserli- 
ness or a certain woman is given to 
collecting vases, yet these qualities, be- 
ing in the writer’s mind, will crop out 
and give richness to the story. Thus 
his draped figures also will produce the 
impression of living, breathing men and 
women. 


The Cub 


Breathes there a cub with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said: 

““Here’s where I beat ’em all to death?” 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burned 

As quick his footsteps he hath turned 

And hit the office out of breath: 

“A taxi smashed! A lady fair, 

Wife of a well known millionaire, 

Killed in an instant on Fifth Ave., 

With all the thrills you’d want to 
have.” 

He pounds at the typewriter keys 

And in the distance clearly sees 

A front page story and a raise. 

Then in a bright and dreamy haze 

He turns it in—ah, here is fame! 

But all he gets is ‘““What’s her name?” 

—E..M. P. 
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THE SONG MAKERS 


Conducted by E. M. Wickes 


\ JILL. D. Cobb, whose photo ap- 
pears in connection with the 
National Song Contest, is one of 

the most prolific song writers of to-day. 
Some song-smiths become _ successful 
through one style of song, as for in- 
stance, Ernest Ball. He writes success- 
ful semi-high class ballads, but he has 
no ability of any account to produce 
other styles. Cobb, however is entirely 
different. He can write a semi-high 
class song one day, a comic song the 
next, a ragtime number the following 
morning, and a ballad of any descrip- 
tion whenever he feels so inclined. He 
is, without a doubt, one of the best pro- 
duction lyrists, one of the most versatile 
song writers living, and his songs have 
saved more than one show from finan- 
cial ruin, and have been the means of 
boosting into popularity scores of weak 
acts. Performers have come to look 
upon Cobb as a life-saver of weak or 
dying acts. 

He began to write when he was four- 
teen years old but never tried to have 
his work published. Song writing with 
him was somewhat of a pastime. He 
turned to other means for a livelihood 
and frankly admits that he was always 
willing to do any kind of labor that did 
not call for a large expenditure of ener- 
gy. When the Maine was blown up in 
Havana harbor he thought he saw a 
chance to make some money from his 
muse. Within an hour’s time after the 
thought struck him he had composed a 
song called “The Song of the Maine.” 
He had a printer run off a thousand 
copies and then paid a few newsboys to 
go out and peddle the songs on the 
street. All this happened in Philadel- 
phia and it must have given the city 
of brotherly love quite a shock. Of 
course, Cobb did not take feelings into 
consideration, as he needed the money. 

The receipts from the song supplied 
him with enough funds to pay his. fare 
to New York and allow him a few days 
of comfort. On reaching New York he 
enlisted in the 22nd Regiment for the 
want of something better to do and was 
shipped to Camp Black. A month later, 
while he was listening to a tent concert 
at Camp Black he heard a comrade 
sing a song which the latter said was 
his own composition. The comrade was 


- 


Gus Edwards, and that moment saw the 
formation of the team of Cobb and Ed- 
wards. Cobb gave Edwards a set of 
words called “I Can’t Tell Why I Love 
You,” and forgot all about the incident. 
A year later a well-known music pub- 
lisher found his trail and notified him 
that he had a “hit.” After Cobb recov- 
ered from the surprise and spent some 
of the money to make certain he was 
not dreaming, he dug out all the material 
he had been Keeping under cover for 
years and turned it loose on publishers. 
Fifty per cent. of them, when blended 
with melodies from Gus Edwards’ fertile 
brain became national “hits.” In fact, 
Cobb and Edwards supplied Howley, 
Haviland & Dresser with “hits” for 
several years. Their list of “hits’’ in- 
cludes “Mamie,” “Good-By Little Girl, 
Good-By,” ‘School Days,” “Could You 
Be True to Eyes of Blue?’’ Cobb has 
written successful numbers with Kerry 
Mills and a few others. In collaboration 
with Mills he has produced “Good-By, 
Sweet Marie,” ‘Fare Theeoo Well, Molly 
Darling,” “Way Down Yonder in the 
Cornfield,” and ‘“‘Waltz Me Around Again, 
Willie.” To list all of Cobb’s songs would 
require too much space. His latest song 
is entitled “The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me,” the title of which has been taken 
from Hall Caine’s book of the same title. 

Cobb began writing when the style of 
songs in vogue was somewhat different 
to that of the present day. However, 
changing styles did not affect him, as he 
changed his style of writing as often as 
the public changed its taste. The chang- 
ing style is one thing which new writers 
do not take into consideration, and when 
they try to break into the profession 
they write ten years behind the times. 
In order to show the various changes 
that have taken place, we will say good- 
by, Cobb, for the present and take up 
with some changes that have occurred. 

Twenty-five years ago the song mak- 
ers were devoting their time and energy 
to the extolling of the virtues of man’s 
best friend, his mother, and as the re- 
sult we had such songs as ‘‘Don’t Leave 
Your Mother, Tom,” ‘‘A Mother’s Appeal 
to Her Boy,” “I Believe It For My 
Mother Told Me So,’ and _ scores of 
others. Irish songs had a strong hold 
on the public’s favor and purse and 
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were represented by ““‘Throw Him Down, 
McCloskey,” exploited by the semi-im- 
mortal Maggie Cline; “Down Went Mc- 
Ginty,” “The Night Maloney Landed in 
New York,” ‘‘The Irish Jubilee,” anda 
few of Ned Harrigan’s ditties. Love bal- 
lads like “Little: Annie Rooney,’ ‘My 
Sweetheart’s the Man in the Moon,” 
“The Butcher Boy,” and a dozen others 
were in vogue, the same as they have 
been at irregular intervals long before 
the days of Bobby Burns, and as they 
will be until the elimination of man; as 
the human heart will never weary of a 
love tale whether it be told in song or 
story. Songs on the order of ‘“‘Ta Ra 
A. Boom De A” and “The House Num- 
ber Four, Second Floor,’ occasionally 
bobbed up and attained some popularity, 
but they were never the harbingers of 
any cycle of the same type. The ‘‘coon”’ 
songs of that period dealt with the 
homesick or credulous Negro, as the 
opulent and indolent colored gentleman 
of the North was not much in evidence. 
The “Whistling Coon” was somewhat of 
an exception and became very popular 
during the early nineties. 


The ballads of that time were simple 
tales, free from the sensual suggestion 
of present-day songs, and their careers 
were not so ephemeral. The number of 
copies sold in those days never ap- 
proached that of the average of a pres- 
ent-day ‘good seller,’ not to mention a 
“hit” like “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
which sold over two million copies. 

Neither writers nor publishers were 
as numerous, as the demand for popular 
music was not one-fiftieth of the present 
demand. Pianos were more expensive, 
and as the average man thought more 
of bringing up his family than he did of 
transitory pleasures; he spent his surplus 
on clothes and food tor the toddlers. 
Then again, the population was consid- 
erably smaller, and but a few theaters 
were .in existence. Moving Pictures, 
colored slides and mechanical instru- 
ments were unknown, all of which play 
an important part in creating a demand 
for popular music. The popular song 
industry was in its infancy and attracted 
but a few, as it revealed no signs of 
future possibilities. 

At about the time the World’s Fair 
was in progress in Chicago, the popular 
song underwent a radical change. The 
public had been contented to sing about 


domestic life, and simple love tales, but . 


the professional song writers decided, 
however, that the public needed a change 
and began to grind out songs like “‘After 
the Ball’ and “Daisy Bell.” These songs 
possessed more spice and the public 
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bought them as fast as presses could — 


print the copies. Then the song-smiths 


thinking that a little variety would not 4 
be inappropriate, commenced to depict — 


life as one finds it in the “underworld,” 
using the Bowery as a working model. 
Hundreds of “underworld” songs sprang 
into existence which included “The 
Bowery Boy,’ “My Pearl Is a Bowery 
Girl,”’ 
Hall.” Krom the Bowery to the path- 
Ways of vice was an easy step and the 
publishers and writers reaped a harvest 
trom such songs as “She May Have 
Seen Better Days,” 
That You Saw Me,” “Fallen By the 
Wayside,” “She’s More to be Pitied than 
Censured,” and a thousand others. Per- 


haps not more than five per cent. of the _ 
“fallen women” songs proved to be pro- — 


fitable, as the public soon tired of them. 

When the lewd subjects were about fit 
for the discard the- song scribes turned 
their attention to the open fields and 


produced some of the best rustic ballads 


that have ever been written. “On the 
Banks of the Wabash,” by the late Paul 
Dresser, “My Old New Hampshire 
Home,” “She Was Bred in Old Ken- 
tucky,” and “She Rests by the Suwanee 
River,” represent but a small fraction 
of the number of good clean ballads that 
appeared during that era. 

While the rustic ballads were enjoying 
a well-deserved popularity Kerry Mills 
came from Detroit, Michigan, with a 
composition entitled, “Rastus on Pa- 
rade,” and precipitated, the ragtime 
craze. 
its jingling and haunting melody soon 
found favor with the music-loving pub- 
lic. Mr. Mills immediately composed a 
second ragtime number called “A Geor- 
gia Camp Meeting” which proved to be 
a bigger success than the first. Then 
approximately every real and would-be 
song writer in the country tried to grind 
out ragtime numbers, and the end is not 
yet in sight. Ragtime songs were pub- 
lished by the thousands, and the titles 
alone would fill a book as large as an 
unabridged dictionary. ‘“You’ll Get All 
That’s A-Coming to You,” “Take Your 
Clothes and Go,” “Let Me Take My 
Clothes Back Home,” ‘‘Pliney,” “I Guess 
I’ll.Have to Telegraph to Baby,” by our 
patriotic countryman, George M. Cohan, 


and “I Ain’t Seen No Messenger Boy’’ 


were among the early arrivals to rag- 
time land. 

The Spanish-American War, having 
become a reality about this time, fur- 
nished a fertile field for the song-mak- 
ers, and martial ballads became very 
popular. “Break the News to Mother” 


“The Bowery,” and ‘“Wallahalla 


“Just Tell Them 


It was a decided novelty, and — 


. 
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led the army of war songs and was 
closely followed by ‘“Good-By, Dolly 
Gray,” “The Blue and the Gray,” “A 
Little Boy in Blue,” “He Laid Away a 
Suit of Gray to Wear the Union Blue,” 
“Tll Be With You When the Roses 
Bloom Again,” all good sellers, and thou- 
sands. of others that never paid for the 
printing. 

When the war theme became effete the 
writers shifted tactics, returned to bal- 
lads and ragtime, and supplemented 
them with juvenile songs such as “In 
the House of Too Much Trouble,” ‘“Hel- 
lo, Central, Give Me Heaven,” and “No- 
body Ever Brings Presents to. Me.” 
Another favorite topic about this time 
was that of beautiful young women 
selling themselves into golden bondage. 
-“A Bird in a Gilded Cage” is a good 
example. ; 

“Hiawatha” made its appearance and 
started the writers off on a new tack, 
and the result was that the public be- 
came acquainted with every tribe of 
Indian that ever existed, and many 
tribes that had no existence outside the 
writers’ brains. Like ragtime, the In- 
dian song was.a refreshing novelty and 
soon won public approval. 

The war theme was revived for a short 
time and flourished in songs like “Blue- 
bell,” “Fare Thee Well, Molly Darling,” 
“Mamma’s Boy,’ and “Good-by Little 
Girl, Good-by.”’ 

Rustic ballads returned with a rush 
and were usually captioned by some ad- 
verbial phrase such as ““‘When the Whip- 
poorwill Sings, Marguerite,’ “When the 
Flowers Bloom in Springtime,” “In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree,” and 
“When the Roses Bloom in Georgia.” 

~““Can’t You See I’m Lonely?” set the 
song-smiths doling out melancholy dit- 
ties for several years. ‘‘School Days” 
brought out a large collection of juve- 
nile songs, but only a few proved to be 
profitable. The Cowboy and Prairie 
songs became popular for a time and 
were introduced to the public by ‘The 
Pride of the Prairie.” 

Then the novelty and sensual songs 
began to assert themselves, and were 
closely followed by a rejuvenated form 
of ragtime. Irving Berlin made his ap- 
pearance at this time and gradually 
revolutionized song writing. He threw 
convention and custom to the winds 
and originated a series of meters and 
rhythm that startled the entire song 
writing fraternity. His quick, snappy 
style, blended to his haunting melodies 
made such an impression on the public 
that many of the veteran song writers 
tried to imitate him in order to win 


“public favor. During the early part of 


his career sensual songs like “Call Me 
Up Some Rainy Afternoon,” “All Alone,” 
and “Billy” were very popular, and he > 
was not long in writing one that over- 
topped them all, that of “Everybody’s 
Doing It.” Some of the novelty songs 
were “Play That Barber Shop Chord,” 
“Oh, Mister Dream Man,” “Stop, Stop, 
Stop,” and “Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” 
which is credited with having had the 
largest sale of any song ever published, 
that of two and one-quarter million 
copies. . 

“Oh, You Beautiful Doll” set the pace 
for another style of song, and when the 
public appeared to be growing tired of 
it some writer revived the old plantation 
idea. About two years ago the song 
writers, seeing that Berlin was landing 


‘a “hit” with almost every ragtime song 


he issued, assiduously began to grind 
out ragtime until that was all one could 
hear. During this time Tell Taylor was 
slowly but surely winning public favor 
with “Down By the Old Mill Stream.” 
Then every one turned back to ballad, 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,’ and 
“Kkentucky Days” being the most suc- 
cessful. In former years all rustic bal- 
lads were written in waltz time but the 
present-day ballads are written in two- 
quarter time. <A peculiar phase about 
songs is that no matter what style of 
songs becmes popular the balled inva- 


-riably. comes back from time to time. A 


good ballad will always stand a chance 
of becoming popular and no one knows 
this better than the wide-awake pub- 
lisher. When these changes take place 
be ready to alter your style to suit them. 


U. S. Wants Old Ballad 


Convinced that many of the English 
and Scottish popular ballads of olden 


times which still survive in the United 


States are threatened with extinction 
unless steps are at once taken to revive 
them, the Federal Bureau of Education 
in Washington announced recently that 
it has instituted a nation-wide search 
for versions of these old ballads. 
Among the ballads for which survivals 
are sought are “Robin Hood,” “The Beg- 
gar-Laddie,” “Bonny Barbara Allen,” 
“The Crafty Farmer,” “Durham Field,” 
“The Earl of Marck’s Daughter,” “Fair 
Annie,” “Johnnie Armstrong’s Last 
Goodnight,” “Ladie Isabel and the Elf 
Knight,” “Child Maurice,” “The Lass of 


Loch Royal,” “The Mermaid,” “Rob 
Roy,” “The Three Ravens,” “Trooper 
and Maid” and “The Wife of Usher’s 
Well.” 
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TALKS WITH WRITERS 


Conducted by Amy Kingsland Pennington 


fact. seldom get or hold the read- 

er’s interest. A recently published 
novel gives some space to a visit which 
a young Oxford student pays to his ma- 
ternal grandfather,.whom he has never 
met before because of the fact that the 
young man’s mother had, upon her mar- 
riage with a man below her social sta- 
tion, been disowned by her father. * The 
mother had died when the boy was very 
young and the breach between her and 
her parent had never been healed. It now 
happens that the grandfather wants an 
heir, for his son has turned out badly, 
so badly that he has cut him off from 
all his unentailed estates. Sir Charles, 
the old man, has sent for Dante, his 
daughter’s child, in order that he may 
observe him and learn whether or not 
he is worthy to inherit his wealth and 
property. Describing his visit Dante 
narrates as follows: “The last evening 
on entering my bedroom, I noticed that 
there had been a change in the orna- 
ments-on my dressing-table. A gold- 
framed miniature had been placed in the 
middle of the table, face up, before the 
mirror. It was a delicate, costly piece 
of work done on ivory. I held it to the 
light to examine it, wondering how it 
had come there. 

“It must have been taken in the hey- 
day of my mother’s girlhood, when all 
the county bachelors were courting her. 
The gray eyes looked out on me with 
bewitching frankness. The red lips were 
parted as if on the point of widening 
into laughter. The long white neck held 
the head poised at an angle half-arch, 
half-haughty. As I gazed on it, I saw 
that the similarity between our features 
was extraordinary. It’ (meaning the 
placing of the miniature on the young 
man’s dressing-table) “was my grand- 
father’s way of expressing to me the 
tenderness that he could not bring him- 
self to utter.’ 

Suppose that instead of weaving inter- 
est around the discovery of the picture 
the narrator had stated: ‘I went into 
my room one evening during my visit 
and found a miniature of my mother 
lying on the dressing-table. It had evi- 
dently been taken when she was a young 
girl. She had gray wyes, red lips, and 
a long, white neck. As I looked at the 


B ARE assertions or statements of 


picture I saw that I resembled her,” and 
so on. The result would have been com- | 
monplaceness. This rendering of the 
passage has as displeasing an effect on 
the reader as the substitution of tinsel 
for gold or silver would have. 

In the first place, the real author says, 
“The last evening,” thus showing how 
near the time for the grandfather’s 
decision has come. Will the young man 
gain the fortune or lose it? The reader 
is kept on the qui vive. Dante notices 
that ‘someone has been tampering with 
the ornaments on his dressing-table. A 
set arrangement must have made him 
observe the change. This gives the dis- 
tinctly English touch which makes the 
story natural. In England there is little 
change. Here, too, the reader gets ready 
for something out of the ordinary. The 
slight mystery is cleared up when the 
miniature, “face up,” is found. It is 
not a cheap miniature, but a ‘delicate, 
costly piece of work.” The reader likes 
a costly thing in fiction as well as out 
of it. It is something which deserves 
attention. Therefore, the author’s stroke 
even in that case is good. The young 
man takes the miniature to the light 
to examine it. 

The next paragraph tells that it was 
his mother’s picture, but there has been 
all the suspense first. The author does 
not at once blurt out, as in the amateur- 
ish rendering, that it was his mother’s 
picture; nor does he continue by means 
of commonplace personal description to 
show the reader what the miniature was 
like. The description falls into line nat- 
urally, and at the same time indicates 
action. It gives an inkling of the moth- 
er’s character. He does not merely 
state that the eyes were gray, but he 
shows, too, that they were frank and 
bewitching. The “red lips” (‘“‘red’’ show- 
ing life) declare a laughter-loving nature, 
and so on. Then Dante notes the simi- 
larity between his own and his mother’s 
features, intimating that this perhaps 
has something to do with the old man’s 
fancy for himself. It also subtly sug- 
gests that in his heart Sir Charles has 
always reserved a fondness for his 
daughter. The hard, irascible old man 
has a mellow spot after all, and he 
takes this method of expressing his 
tenderness. 
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While a story as a whole should con- 

tain a big surprise or mystery as to its 
outcome, the skilfully written story deals 
with minor surprises on almost every 
page. That is, the author does not Bive 
away his intention in regard to any of 
his incidents as he goes along. The 
reader who is “kept guessing” is the 
one most pleased. 
’ It is the lack of art in treatment or 
style that is responsible for the failure 
of many a story. The “little foxes” may 
“spoil the vines’ in fiction just as in 
anything else. However, if the literary 
aspirant has the innate sense that be- 
longs to the real writer, he will soon 
learn when his faults are pointed out to 
him, or by the observation of more ex- 
perienced writers. Genius or art “will 
out,” just as truly as murder. 

One of the most difficult tasks of the 
“young” writer is to learn to describe 
or to give characteristics without mak- 
ing bare statements of fact. A chapter 
of Kipling’s “The Light That Failed” 
opens and runs on as follows: 

‘‘ Maisie, come to bed.’ 

- its so hot I can’t er 
WOrry.’ 

“Maisie put her elbows on the window- 
sill and looked at the moonlight on the 
straight, poplar-flanked road. Summer 
had come upon Vitrysur-Marne and 
parched it to the bone. The grass was 
dry-burned in the meadows, the clay by 
the bank of the river was caked to 
brick, the roadside flowers were long 
since dead, and the roses in the garden 
hung withered on their stalks. The heat 
in the little low bedroom under the eaves 
was almost intolerable. The very moon- 
light on the wall of Kami’s studio across 
the road seemed to make the night hot- 
ter, and the shadow of the big bell- 
handle by the closed gate cast a bar of 
inky black that caught Maisie’s eye and 
annoyed her. 

“ ‘Horrid thing! It should be all 
white,’ she murmured. ‘And the gate 
isn’t in the middle of the wall, either. 
I never noticed that before.’ ”’ 

In this case Kipling gives a masterly 
bit of description. In a few lines he lets 
Maisie give her reason for not going to 
bed at a late hour and after she has 
prepared herself for sleep, but at the 
same time he intimates in a subtle way 
that there is some other reason for her 
sleeplessness. He has shown that it is 
night-time, but he goes on to point out 
that moonlight is streaming down a hot 
road, which is “poplar-flanked.” Another 
good picture is thus conjured up in the 
reader’s mind. He can see the road with 
the poplars on each side and the moon- 


Don’t 


the reader. 


light helps him. It is summertime, of 
course, but the author brings up the 
nature of summer in that country. It is 
dry; even the roses hang ‘“‘withered on 
their stalks.” The intense depression 
caused by the heat is further shown in 
the girl’s mind by her observation of 
a detail concerning the gate which she 
had not noticed before. Taken in all, it 
is an excellent—I might say exquisite 
—hbit of description. 

The inexperienced writer might have 
given the same facts in the following 
way: ‘Maisie leaned out of the window. 
It was moonlight. On each side of the 
road stood poplar-trees. The summer at 
Vitrysur-Marne was very dry,” and so 
forth—bald assertions of fact, every one. 
But the touch that means art would be 
lacking in such a case, the work without 
color, and it is word-color that attracts 
attention. 

Readers no longer want long-drawn 
out and tiresome descriptions at the be- 
ginning of a story. Give always just 
enough of this to hold the picture before 
Action, not description, is 
what is desired. It is quite true that 
some old-time writers resorted to long- 
winded descriptions, especially at the 
opening of their books. But while this 
was acceptable in the age of fewer books 
and greater leisure, it is not acceptable 
now. However, it is very probable that 
the youthful reader “skipped” the por- 
tions of these novels which he regarded 
as “tiresome,” and that the older reader 
read them because he flattered himself 
that he was “learning something’’—get- 
ting information. There was real enjoy- 
ment for both when the story was “got 
into,” but it was sometimes uphill work 
before this point was reached. 

A story should be first and last a 

“story’—not a history of men and 
places. 

For the modern writer the old writers 
are, in some points, poor models to fol- 
low, as I pointed out in my October 
“Talks.” If the story writer of to-day 
should couch his language in a style 
similar to that of Carlyle, for instance, 
in his “History of the French Revolu- 
tion,” he would be hopelessly astray. 
Carlyle delighted in apostrophizing his 
characters, and his work is a series ,of 
exclamation points, given or understood. 
Suppose Kipling, speaking of Maisie in 
the novel just mentioned, should begin 
to soliloguize thus: “O Maisie! do you 
stand gazing at the moonlight which 
streams across the sunbaked road! 
What are your reflections, as you pass 
your sleepless night in such manner? 
Does it speak to you of the tragedy that 
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is soon to overshadow your young life, 
eating into your heart like the canker 
into the rose? Arise, Maisie, and know 
that life will soon pass!” 

It would be just as futile for the 
modern writer to pattern his work after 
Carlyle now as for him: to use the “‘thee”’ 
and “thou” of the Quakers in his own 
speech. In both cases people would 
wonder whether he had taken leave of 
his senses, or was a modern Rip Van 
Winkle: | | 

“Young” writers protest continually: 
“Scott, Thackeray, Carlyle did so and so, 
why must I be corrected when I do like- 
wise?” The answer is that Scott, Thack- 
eray, and other old writers belonged to 
a past age—an age which had another 
fashion in literature. Their style, not 
regarded as faulty then, would be so 
regarded now, in some respects, and the 
up-to-date writer must follow the fash- 
ions of his age if he wants to be desir- 
able. 


On Writing Thoughts 


By Stanley Windes Beymer. 


If I were asked for advice to young 
writers, my first suggestion would be: 
Don’t write words, write thoughts. 

Paintings by beginners are, without 
exception, brighter in color than those 
of the finished artist. 

The same rule follows in letters: The 
words of the beginner are glaring—they 
intrude themselves upon the thought, 
while the practiced writer conveys the 
thought through appropriate word- 
pictures. From line to line the situation 
develops as clearly as though the thing 
itself were enacted before the reader—— 
the language is only a medium of com- 
munication, not a “literary effort.” 

The cramped and awkward style pat- 
ent to many writers is the result of 
schooling themselves backward, train- 
ing for “style” and aping the florid 
Johnsonese. Allured by the desire to be 
“literary,” they become anything but lit- 
erary and lose what native thought 
might have been theirs had they writ- 
ten for the benefit of others, and not 
personal emulation and a ranking with 
the world’s great authors. 

All men who achieve fame through 
writing rise by a denial of self and a 
true longing to impart knowledge and 
pleasure to others—this is indeed the 
grand aim and purpose of all written 
words of eminence. 

If asked how to avoid writing 
“words,” I would suggest a change in 
implements for the inducement of sim- 


ple, direct expression: If one has been 
accustomed to a typewriter, let him re- 
turn to the primitive lead pencil, which, 
coming naturally to the hand, trans- 
cribes faithfully the idea in mind; or, 
if the lead pencil has been used, reverse 
the order, hoping that the mechanical 
operation will distract the personal ani- 
mus and relieve the restraint; and there 
are times when only by dictation can 
one give the fullest expression and en- 
tirely eliminate the “I.” 

I have found inspiration in a pHa aie 
typewriter, also changing from one ma- 
chine to another renders each keyboard 
awkward for a time, and this distraction 
has been beneficial, and every new ma- 
chine, because of a pride in it, and the 
delight of smoothly working apparatus, 
has a world of new ideas all worthy of 
expression, and I have been mindful to 
believe that the thoughts came often 
from the typewriter. itself, and that my 
interest in them was purely mechanical 
—supplying the energy—so much horse- 
power. 

Finally, in advising the young writer, . 
and I would have the temerity to advise 
only the very young, I would remind 
him that the dictionary is chock full of 
fine words, but of worthy thoughts it 
has only those in quotation references. 

Write what the world wishes to know, 
and though your language is new, old; 
or for any reason unintelligible the 
world will uncover mountains to find a 
Rosetta Stone. 


Why They Write 
Some write with but one motive kept in 
mind— 
The money which their manuscripts 
may bring— 
And to the world’s great need are ever 


blind: 
By price alone they judge the lines 
they sing. 
The genius writes unmindful of the 
worth 
Of words, except their worth for throw- 
ing light 
Upon the human pathways of the 
earth ;— : 
He writes because a great soul bids 
him write. 


—Charles H. Meiers 


A Correction 
In the January issue of THE WRI- 
TER’S MAGAZINE their appeared a 
poem, “‘A Scribbler’s Prayer.’ This was - 
signed “G. E. Bard.” The signature 
should have been, “Grace E. Bird.” 


Wy Mase See Me 


a matter of type-setting, 
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ADVERTISEMENT WRITING 


A Department for those who write and sell Advertising 


(Beginning with the March issue, 
Manning J. Rubin, author of “Making 


The Unpardonable Offense 


By Felix Holt. 


unpardonable offense. More than 
this, if in the case of magazine or 
newspaper advertising it is a wilful 
waste of money, when it comes to so 
much per word and so much per line, 
as such advertising space is reckoned. 


| ‘unpardonabie the superfluous is the 


The publication of large circulation does 


not talk in inches and columns, but 
in words and lines. When the rate is 
anywhere from three dollars to six dol- 
lars a line, one may readily see that 


advertisement writing is good practice . 


in the art of condensation. 
To stick to the point, to emphasize 


the point, t6 bring out the point so that 


he who runs may read is the main ef- 
fort of the present day advertising 
writer. In the matter of circular and 
letter writing, more latitude is allow- 
able, of course, for it is then merely 
paper and 
press work, and the postage for mail- 
ing out. But right here let attention be 


- called to the overdoing in getting out 


circulars, printed matter, advertising. 
“literature.” 'The other day I chanced 
to be in the office of a man who places 
thousands of dollars worth of his 
house’s advertising annually. He does 
not place this advertising through an 
agent, for it is safe to say no man in 
the country knows better than he the 
special drawing power of every publi- 
cation worth mentioning, the class and 
circumstances of the readers, and so 
on. In waiting for him to finish run- 


ning through his mail, I sat beside his 


desk and watched with what dexterity 
he assorted the letters meant for the 
various departments of his house, how 
quickly he could discriminate between 
the thing of real importance and the 
thing that made an effort to appear im- 


_ portant. 


After a few moments I was some- 


- what shocked to see with what ruth- 
 lessness he crumpled up a number of 


sheets of elaborately prepared letters 
and general “literature” of a _ well 


this department will be conducted by 
Advertising Pay,’ etc.) 


known magazine. I say shocked be- 
cause I had happened to know some- 
thing about the plans of the advertis- 
ing man of this particular magazine, 
happened to know that he had spent 
many nights and days outlining his 
campaign, writing the letters that he 
was sure were very clever and bound 
to attract. In a few moments more 
another lot of crumpled sheets went 
into the waste-basket without so much 
as a glance. 


“That magazine will never get a line 
of advertising from me as long as that 
goose handles matters over there. We 
are on his mailing list three times, for 
example, and quantities of all that 
twaddle come in here, a _ perfect in- 
sult to the intelligence of any sane busi- 
ness man. Do I care for columns of 
reading matter about ‘potential buy- 
ing power’ and all the rest of the stuff 
that sounds like it was learned in a 
‘correspondence course’ of advertisment 
writing? Here,’’ and the business man 
picked up a sheet of letter paper bear- 
ing at the top the name of a well- 
known magazine. There were only a 
few lines of typewriting (no imitation 
affair, but the genuine article) and at 
the bottom was pasted a clipping, the- 
advertisement of this business house 
that had appeared in another maga- 
zine. Written in blue pencil, plainly 
but not painstakingly, was scrawled, 
“This advertisement in the Goodfellow 
Magazine will cost you $25 per inser- 
tion.” A rate card was enclosed, plain- 
ly stating the circulation, the line rate, 
and so on. It was a convenient-sized 
card, such as a busy man would slip 
in the rack at the side of his desk for 
ready reference. “I’m: sending that fel- 
low an order for six insertions,” the 
business man said after having given 
me time to look over the letter and the 
rate card. “I’ve had that magazine in 
mind for some time and only hadn’t 
got around to it. This was all the re- 
minder I needed, and I had time to look 
it over—could take it all in in a 
moment.” 

“But,” I enquired, “suppose this was 
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a new magazine, one with which you 
were not familiar, and which might 


have been a good advertising medium — 


for at least one brand of your goods.” 

“All the talk in the world could not 
have convinced me of the value of that 
magazine,’ answered the business man. 

“The copy of the magazine would tell 
its own story. To the practiced eye it 
is not hard to detect the health of a 
magazine nor to surmise the class of 
people it is going to reach and appeal 
to. The rate card and a copy of the 
magazine is what does the business. 
And it wants to be a mighty simple rate 
ecard at that. Anything involved, dif- 
ficult to fathom and understand is not 
wanted. Clear, concise, direct—that is 
your ideal rate card. 

“No matter how old or well-known 
a magazine never solicit advertising 
without presenting a copy of the mag- 
azine. If you are planning to call upon 
a man to solicit, in person, his adver- 
-tising patronage, mail him first a copy 
of your magazine, send a short note 
politely requesting his attention to it 
before he puts it down, and then state 
that you are going to call within a 
day or two to see if the magazine has 
appealed to him and if he will entrust 
some of his business to you. When 
you make your call, if your prospec- 
tive patron is busy, send the boy back 
to ask him if he has had an opportunity 
to look over your magazine and if not, 
you will call at another time, and that 
if it is convenient for him to do so, 
drop you a line or telephone what his 
conclusion has been. Nine times out 
of ten this makes a friend if it does not 
bring advertising at once, and six 
months hence or a year you may pick 
up some valuable business in that di- 
rection.” 

Here, then, we have a word both 
about the writing and the soliciting of 
advertising. 

As the writer of advertising is chief- 
ly in. my mind at present, I will get 
back to my beginning, the unpardonable 
offense of the superfluous in advertise- 
ment copy writing. 

If you have but an inch of space, do 
not crowd it with a lot of small type. 
Get at the point, the “punch” of your 
advertisement. If you have butter and 
eggs to sell, there is no better point to 
make than that the butter and eggs 
are fresh. If you have ink to sell, it 
is an ink that runs freely from the pen 
and does not clog. Do not take up 
your space by telling how many mil- 
lions of people eat butter and eggs, or 
how, without ink, the world would he 


dull and colorless, the news of the day 
being too great to carry about engraved 
on a tablet of stone. This sort of space- 
filling “talk” will all be interesting 
enough if you have the space permitted 
by a booklet, but not for the brief ad- 


vertisement. Thousands of dollars have — 
been paid for just a catchy name or © 


title that suggests the goods to be sold. 

When space is permitted me in THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINE I will be glad 
to give an article instructing in detail 
as to the writing of booklets for ad- 
vertising purposes. This form of ad- 
vertising is becoming more and more 
popular, and the editor of THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINE has told me 
that the February issue will contain 
a request from one of the leading ad- 
vertising agents of the country for a 
number of really good stories to be 
used as advertisements. The adver- 


tising booklet is now one that requires. 


the skill of the trained writer to pro- 
duce in a satisfactory manner. It must, 
if used to advertise a town or place, 
contain well-done descriptions of scen- 


ery, good verse, perhaps an old legend — : 


retold in finished style, and so on. Then 
the story that does not reveal its ad- 
vertising purposes until the very end re- 
quires the story-teller’s art to produce. 
If the editor of THE WRITER’S MAG- 
AZINE thinks it will be of real value 
to writers (and nothing else, by the 
way, may we hope to find place in this 
magazine) in the March issue I will 
take up the story form of booklet ad- 
vertisement writing, and give some sug- 
gestions, with the hope that a number 
of good stories may be got to market 
and the advertising man who is seek- 
ing diligently for good “copy” may have 
a supply. 


At a recent meeting of the Women 
Writers’ Club, the newly formed or- 
ganization of authors, journalists, ad- 
vertising experts and illustrators, held 
in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Mrs. 
Caroline B. King was elected president, 
Miss M. L. Diehl first vice-president, 
Miss Rose Weston second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Curtis Wager-Smith secre- 
tary, and Miss Maie S. Maloney treas- 
urer. 

The club starts with nearly fifty 
members, among whom are writers of 
books and magazine articles, the editors 
of departments, special writers, report- 
ers from every newspaper in Philadel- 
phia and the leading women engaged in 
advertising work in every big depart- 
ment store, with one exception, in that 
city, - 


as eC 
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REJECTIONS A REAL’ STEP- 
PING STONE.—Ah, how queer that 


sounds! What good do they do us? 
They rob our . pocketbooks. They 
knock, as fate, at our door. They 


come without one bit of sympathy, but 
are chuck full of cold-heartedness. Yes, 
we oftentimes view it that way. Still, 
we should take them as great lessons— 
meaning that we just simply haven't 
produced the goods. But what must we 
produce so that we can put it over the 
editor? for as we read our little “pet 
dream” story we firmly and hotly de- 
clare that it is far better than the stories 
which that same editor has already pub- 
lished. It should be far—yea, very much 
better if we expect to get it published, 
for the editor is always clamoring and 
struggling to improve his magazine. So 
the next time a story comes back, read 
it over and affirm, “Jove, I’ll do better 
next time.” 


STREET & SMITH.—I thank them 
for it, teaches us a real good lesson on 
their rejection slips, and it is: “Plots 
should be strong and the action quick.” 
That’s it. Plunge*into your story. They 
also say that “Simplicity of construction 
and clearness of style are also impor- 
tant.” Review your rhetoric and learn 
how to put your story in a nice readable 
shape before submitting it. Munsey also 
tells us to use “clearness of style.” A 
good idea, indeed. Make yourself under- 
stood—not say one thing and mean an- 
other—like in one of my stories Mr. E. 
H. Hadlock called my attention to where 
I used the word ‘‘memory” instead of 


“imagination,” which is an awful error. 


This department is designed as a meeting place for 
writers, where helpful ideas may be exchanged. 
requested that the matter be condensed, making the para- 
graphs as brief as possible. 
for each contribution. 


It is 


Regular rates will be paid 


Don’t use page after page to describe 
one minor character or minute incident, 
but tell it in as few words as possible 
without having your work to read jerky. 

Then here comes the Black Cat—call- 
ing for its unusual stories. Something 
new. Something out of the ordinary 
or out of the beaten paths of fiction. 

Also the People’s Home Journal says, 
“our readers clamor for the happy end- 
ing story.” Then to think that we want 
to follow our forefather’s rule—the 
tragical ending. 

“We want a story with the surprise 
element held until the last,’ pleads the 
All Story and The Argosy. ‘That’s it. 
Not the “Oh, yes, you fooled me this 
time, but——” ending. But the “By 
George, just'as I expected.” And so on 
we should gather our lessons from the 
rejection slips.—Arvle Sowers. 


CULTIVATING MEMORY.—Tenny- 
son has said “we are a part of all 
we have seen,” and I add—felt. Gray 
hair and wrinkles, if they are lines of 
character, are beautiful; but it has al- 
ways been a future dread, to say the 
least, that, when I grew old, I would say 
as do legions, “I cannot remember.” Now 
a goodly number of years from my Alma 
Mater my memory is almost as good as 
it was when I was twelve years of age. 
The reason is very simple. The last 
year of school the amount of mem- 
ory work to be done was optional. I 
did more than at any other time; and 
made a compact with myself that after 
leaving school I would learn something 
every day. I kept to my compact for a 
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number of years, and now, though it is 
more spasmodic than regular, I learn 
something every few days or a week. 


Perhaps it was in the daily papers I 


found something worth while, again it 
might be a motto in the window of an 
art store; and yet again it is often while 
roving through a book store—and I have 
found they love “rovers” as they are 
usually customers—or the Public Library 
that I find something unusual and beau- 
tiful. At times I have a pencil, and if 
my new discovery is too long to be 
memorized, I write it down quickly. Yet 
I save much time by memorizing it at 
once, then ruminating it on my 
way home. When one _  has_ be- 
come accustomed to doing this, it is 
wonderously early. I also sometimes use 
the time on the cars, and still another 
way, I keep a clipping pinned on the 
wall by my mirror, and it is learned 
without an effort. 

The result: I have a treasure trove 
that has an intrinsic value to me, and it 
comes in for every day use. If what I 
have is but a medley, it is also a melody, 
and it helps shape my thought com- 
panions. I can either when alone or 
walking have a classic half-hour, a min- 
stral, a solo quotation match, and nu- 
merous other ways of using the time. 
I am never lonesome in the common 
definition of the word. 

From experience I have discovered that 
whatever one has learned will be of use 
sometimes. After reading the Rubiayat 
of Omar Khayyam I learned some Per- 
sian literature, and afterward we enter- 
tained a learned Persian. 

I would advise no matter how old one 
were, to begin to-day on the plan I out- 
lined for myself. I am reasonably cer- 
tain that a better plan can be made by 
using mine as a basis. It will not only 
be a mental stimulus, but one of the 
greatest pleasures; and what is once 
learned is for always, as psychologically 
we cannot forget.—Idabel Ridgeway. 


TAKING THE TIDE AT ITS FLOOD 
—One thing at a time is a pretty good 
rule but I want to make a note of the 
following exception. My profession is 
housekeeping, with free lance writing 
for a side line. In one drawer of my 
kitchen work table I keep a collection 
of pencils and a generous sized pad of 
paper and many a minute that I am 
waiting for the kettle to boil is turned 
to good account by jotting down notes 
of things that have just come to mind, 
or perhaps, in developing a several hun- 
dred word article from notes already 
recorded. In one of my sewing machine 


drawers I keep a similar pad and pencil 
and when doing a bit of needlework I 
often find that I can study out a puz- 
zling phrase and get it down in black 
and white. 

Thus, several weeks ago, while hem- 
ming by hand some towels that I had 
bought at a remnant sale, and which 
had occasioned the remark from one of 
my neighbors that I certainly had re- 
duced the buying of remnants to a 
science, it occurred to me to write out 
some observations on the subject. ““Buy- 
ing Remnants With a Method” is the 
caption of the article which I sent to 
The Ladies’ World (McClure. Publica- 
tions, New York City) and for which a 
check, five dollars, came by return mail. 

One day last summer, having just 
finished sweeping my house “from garret 
to cellar,” I went to my desk before 
removing my dust-cap and began making 
notes on one of my ever convenient pads, 
My sister asked me if the act of sweep- 
ing the house had given me an inspira- 
tion. I told her “Yes,” that I was going 
to write about sweeping. The eight hun- 
dred word article that I later evolved 
from these notes was sold, last week, to 
The Mother’s Magazine (Elgin, Ill.) and 
paid for at the rate of five dollars per 
thousand words. The article, “The House 
of a Thousand Corners,” is to appear in 
some future number of that publication. 
“A School Library Benefit,” written be- 
tween acts at the school entertainment 
described therein, was paid for at the 
same rate, by the same publication, The 
Mother’s Magazine.—Myrtle Middleton 
Powell. é 


REGARDING REJECTIONS—I think 
it was Elbert Hubbard who told us once 
that it was a wise man who took the 
lemons Fate handed out to him and 
started a lemonade stand. My rejections 
are the greatest source of inspiration I 
have next to the largest number of THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 

As they come to my desk, sometimes 
in single file, but more often in “serried 
columns,” I examine them carefully, and 
if an editor or editor’s assistant has per- 
sonally signed his or her name, I clip 
it from the slip, and burn the rejection. 

These names I have pasted in a note- 
book, that is my most treasured pos- 
session. When I am especially aware 
of the fact that I am knocking on the 
door of Recognition in vain, and that 
it is very cold and dreary to be on the 
outside of things so long, I go to my 
little book, and there they all are, my 
happy family, and perhaps there is a 
new one to greet me. We feel so inti- 
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mate, and they take me right into their 
fold. 

Very soon I feel that one of them 
would like to hear from me and I go 
with renewed energy to my pen. Three 
articles written under pressure of their 
inspiration have been accepted, and I 
have learned to give a cordial greeting 
to each new member of my editor fam- 
ily, no matter how large the stock of 
lemons on my stand.—Mrs. Cecil Stone. 


es 


RECORDING EDITOR’S WANTS— 
“How am I to know what the editors 
want?” is a question often uttered by 
the infant of the writer family. This 
problem perplexed me for quite some 
time till one day, with the aid of THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINE, I hit upon an 
idea. 

I procured a 2%x4 index card holder 
with a set of tab cards. I bought some 
index cards of the same size. I then 
read closely the “In The Market Place’”’ 
department of THE WRITER’S MAGA- 
ZINE every month. I made out a card 
for every magazine and filed them al- 
phabetically. Each month I learned 
something of the latest wants of the 
magazines, and would make a note of 
each magazine’s- particular want on its 
corresponding card in my index. Fre- 
quently I would clip the paragraph re- 
ferring to a certain magazine and would 
paste the clipping on the back of the 
index cards. 

In this manner I gradually built up 
an encyclopedia of the kind of stories, 
articles, scenarios wanted; also their re- 
spective length. In my leisure moments 
I go over this list and read the entry on 
each card. It just happens that some 
event in the street during the day has 
material for a story but I never decide 
just what form my story is to take’ until 
I have consulted my little cards. I may 
also add that religious adherence to this 
system caused my mail to be interspersed 
with checks and varied the monotony of 
the shower of rejection slips—Mazx 

Sherover. : 


SUBSTITUTE CABINETS—An excel- 
lent substitute for the expensive filing 
cabinets that office supply houses have 
for sale, are the cases used by merchants 
to store kid gloves. After a search last- 
ing many months, I one day discovered 
one of these little receptacles. I found 
a dealer, who, for quite a small sum was 
willing to part with an old one; and so 
a long felt want was filled very econom- 
ically. My cabinet contains three good 


sized drawers. The two lower ones I 
have divided with heavy cardboard par- 
titions, making four very useful com- 
partments. In the pigeon holes thus 
made I keep clippings, letters for ref- 
erence, envelopes, etc. In the top and 
undivided drawer there is room enough 
for my manuscript and carbon papers 
to lie flat. 

At another time I bought for a very 
reasonable sum a large spool cabinet. 
This was obtained from a merchant who 
was selling out his stock of drygoods. 
In the six wide drawers there is ample 
space to store every needful tool of the 
writer’s craft. In mine I keep my man- 
uscripts that are ready to be mailed; 
those to be redressed, as well as the 
ones that are traveling. The larger 
spool cabinet rests upon a table and 
upon this I have placed the smaller one. 
Some day I intend to sandpaper and 
stain my files to match the other furn- 
ishing of my work room.—Anna Bland. 


POST CARD ILLUSTRATIONS.— 
While the rejection slip may be the prop- 
er medium to infuse ambition to write, 
yet it is exceedingly encouraging to pick 
up a few real dollars now and then, and 
see your articles in print. I found that 


. there are any number of papers running 


Sunday pages of special state news that 
will take an article, even though it be 
poorly written, provided it is accompan- 
ied with illustrations. But then I lacked 
a camera. The inspiration came when I 
knew the correspondent for a metropoli- 
tan paper was not going to report a suf- 
frage convention; and I secured the ma- 
terial, sending it with a post-card pic- 
ture of the building in which meetings 
would be held. It was accepted. Then I 
fol))wed with a postal picture of a newly 
completed club-house on the day it was 
dedicated. After that a friend, who was 
teaching, sent me a snap-shot of a pecu- 
liar school building; and the following 
week I wrote over an article I had been 
preparing for a magazine. By a chance 
visit to a nearby town that was winter- 
ing two circuses, I garnered some enter- 
taining views, and also one showing a 
recently installed lighting system. All 
these were run to my infinite amusement 
and profit. 

When sending postals, it is best to 
select black and white ones, as the colors 
interfere with the reproduction for 
newspapers. Then a shiny surface, like 
the squegee paper for kodak pictures, 
takes better in cuts. Here is a chance 
for the person living in the small town 
to write up any local sight that has been 
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on postals. If the town boasts of a novel 
industry, or has an unusual engineering 
feat, or has a factory that has paid 
enormous dividends or taxes, why write 
it up and tap the newspaper’s shekel 
bin.—Marvin W. Wallach. 


ECONOMIZE IN WORKING UTEN- 
SILS.—When I found at the end of 
some weeks that the amount expended 
for scribbling paper, pencils, typewrit- 
ing paper, erasers, envelopes and post- 
age stamps was not a small one, con- 
sidering the quantity of work sent out 
with little or no financial returns, I 
was forced to economize. Then, in- 
stead of going to the stationer, I 
looked elsewhere for the necessary 


material. 
If you do not mind buying from deal- 


ers selling their wares from pushcarts 
on crowded streets, you can get your 
typewriting erasers at five cents for 
three instead of for one, one hundred en- 
velopes of a fine quality, slightly soiled, 
at five cents, and the pencils at half the 
regular prices.—Fennard Wilson. 


Inspiration 


The magic of thy smile has turned 
My day of grey to gold, dear, 
When all the world my poesy spurned 
And critics’ hearts were cold, dear, 
It was thy smile so tender-sweet 
With love and sympathy replete 
That gave me strength to face defeat 
Until—my verses sold dear. 
—RHelen Elsie Mason. 


Henry M. Stanley’s Start 


When Henry M. Stanely, the great ex- 
plorer, landed in New Orleans, he was 
a barefooted boy. He applied at one of 
-the newspaper offices for a job as errand 
boy. The manager, impressed by his 
spirit and alertness, engaged him for 
night duty; then, observing that he was 
barefooted, said: 

“Run home and put on your shoes and 
stockings.” 

“T haven’t any,” said Stanley. 

“Well, can’t you get some?” 

“T’ll try,” said the boy. 

“Come back with shoes and stockings, 
or I can’t take you,” said the manager. 
And Stanley went out to face a harder 
proposition than was the search for Liv- 
ingstone. After thinking it out, he 
slipped back into the office, and button- 
holed the day boy. 

“Have you another pair of shoes and 
stockings?” he asked, 
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“No,” said the other 


“Well, you go off duty at six o’clock, — 


don’t you? I'll give you fifty cents when — 


I get paid if you’ll lend me your shoes 3 


= 


and stockings for a week. I’ll leave em — 
under the desk every morning for you.” — 


“T’ll do it!” said the other boy. And — 
so young Stanley made his entry into 


journalism.—The Boys’ World. 


The Rejected 


I loved a maid with April face, 
But cold December heart; 
Whilst I wooed her she wooed the muse, 
And hence we had to part. 
I poured my passion out in verse— 
She didn’t care a flip, 
And only sent me in return 
A cool rejection slip. 
“The inability to accept the article 
submitted does not necessarily 


meet our needs at present.” 
—Dorothy Scarborough 


To-Day 


How many Yesterdays have died 
In bringing forth To-day! 

We are their almoners, and hold — 
Vast debts which we must pay. 


To-day! O splendid dower to man, 
Whose wealth is yet untold, 

But, when computed, will not be 
Expressed in measured gold. 


Its mint presents to all who read, 
Coined Opportunity,— 

Which means, when read by our To-day 
Responsibility. 


Drink, then, deep draughts of our To- 
day, 
No message treat with scorn 
And learn from her, what we should 
give ‘ 
To name-sakes, yet unborn? 
—Harriet Adams Sawyer. 


Books Most in Demand 


The New York Public Library, Circu- 
lation Department, reports books most 
in demand, excluding fiction, for the 
week ending January 21st, as follows: 

Antin’s PROMISED LAND; Maeter- 
linck’s, OUR ETERNITY; Schreiner’s 
WOMAN AND LABOUR; Peixotto’s, 
PACIFIC SHORES FROM PANAMA; 
Wilde’s, PLAYS; Hunter’s, HOME FUR- 
NISHING; Noyes’s, POEMS, 


imply | 
lack of merit but only that it fails to — 


eT eee ee ee | ee an ee ae 


ce 
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Just Among Ourselves 


By Modeste Hannis Jordan. 


fOGRAPHICAL and_= autobiographical 
sketches have their greatest value in 
that by noting the processes by which 
the great have “arrived” we plainly 
see ‘“‘we will what we will to be.”” Though 
progress may be slow it is always toward the 
goal, in the lives of those who finally gain for 
themselves name, recognition. Over and over 
again circumstances which seem to be stumbling 
blocks have intruded themselves, forcing one 
into a channel such as he would not have 
chosen, but always and ever, if his purpose 
was true, he has come back to the path that 
lead him to his goal. “Be not impatient at 
delay, but wait as one who understands.” This is the difficult part, the waiting, . 
the curbing of impatience. But the one who ‘“understands”—knows himself, is 
the only one who can, with a smiling countenance, meet these delays. 

Do not tell me it is “too late’’ when at last. the opportunity comes. It is never 
too late. Read Longfellow’s poem on “Old Age,” which calls to one’s mind the many 
great successes that have been made when youth has long since passed. Not long 
ago an invalid for many years wrote me from his far Western home: “I am now 
doing some of the things that I have wanted to do for twenty-five years, but lacked 
the faith in myself to do.” A very lovely poem has just come to me, so I take it the 
writing of verse is one of the long-delayed “things.” 

There must be singleness of purpose if one is to achieve one’s best in life. 
Force can be scattered by indirectness, by doubt, by lack of faith in self, and fear 
is a mountain in our way. Our friend, Elbert Hubbard, the Sage of East Aurora, 
has given us a wise and valuable saying in ‘‘No one can harm you but yourself, 
and there is no devil but Fear.” 

By devious bypaths the writer has often arrived at his goal. Often he has 
been forced into this or that channel, but always, with his singleness of purpose, 
he has got back to the road that seemed to stretch straight before him. And in the 
end you will not hear the one who has arrived complain of these delays. “All is 
grist that comes to a writer’s mill.” He has waited with understanding, and has 
extracted from these delays, these experiences, many a gem that will find its right 
setting as time goes on. Without the years, called “delay,” that were spent on the 
farm there would be missing from some of the strongest and best stories of modern 
day writers the very elements that have counted for success. Close to the soil, 
close to the budding, blossoming things, removed from the city’s turmoil, in the 
company of those of simple faith and trust in their fellow man, in such environ- 
ment the writer’s soul has expanded, grown better than he knew. They were not 
lost years for him who shipped before the mast and worked:-along the shore at the 
common tasks of those who load and man our ships. Ask Jack London undoubt- 
edly America’s strongest, best story writer to-day, if they were. Ask him if he now 
counts those years as “delay.” Ask him if he does not rather count them as 
preparation. 

And here now we come to the very thing that is needed in professional life, as 
in commercial life, and even a great deal more, and that is the necessity*for prep- 
aration. The writer who thinks he may spring full-fledged right into the arena has 
made a grave mistake, just how grave we who are here at the center of things 
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literary—at least in the great mart where all the sales are made—best know. Over 
and over again we must say to some aspirant for literary honors, “You have come 
too soon. The time of preparation was not sufficient.” This so often happens that 
we are often tempted to wish that the old days of apprenticeship might return, and 
that this custom might embrace the arts as well as handicraft. The apprenticing 
of a young writer, and even the one advanced somewhat in years, to the master 
writer, would this not be a valuable thing? Is not the “cub” reporter in the news- 
paper shop the material from which the best editor finally grows? Does the news- 
paper editor come to his desk without years of preparation? We know that he 
does not. He has served his apprenticeship along all the ways of news gathering, 
he knows, too, the mechanical end of the business for often he has spent hours in 
the composing room, has gone on errands to the press room, and so on. Now that 
we have the college schools of journalism the newspaper man’s route to the “star 
reporter’s” place, and to the editorial desk may be cut shorter—-since in his school 
he will be taught much that only comes to him by experience in the real shop—and 
we await with. interest the time when we may see the full-fledged reporter 
entering the city room. 

There is no adequate school of fiction writing, and there never can be, the 
nearest approach to this being the writer whose published work has proved him 
one of art, who'is willing to take as his pupil the aspiring literary worker. Even 
he cannot make a genius. He may only guide and direct, yes, and inspire, too. 
This, then, as I have said, might be the literary apprenticeship that is needed, the 
method that would best meet the need and cut the way shorter to success. In 
other days great painters have been masters to students who’'to this day are willing 
to call them master. Why not the literary master who is a great writer? Gener- 
ously he might accept a pupil or two so that he might mould them in his way, 
creating a school of letters as we have a school of painting. This would create 
something better than “imitators,? and there is nothing refreshing about imitation. 
In literature there must be the stamp of originality. This may be accomplished, 
however, and yet bear the impress of the master story writer. 

The young writer, whenever possible, should submit his work to the competent 
critic, provided he is so fortunate as to be able to engage his attention. No man 
or woman should attempt to criticise unless he or she can create. For all that is 
torn down there should be rebuilding in a true and perfect form. And this cannot 
be done unless the critic is also a creator. 

Environment, of course, counts much in development, yet one must not be 
victimized by environment. One may not be housed to one’s liking, but there is the 
great out-of-doors with its mystery of water and sky and its universal voice, the 
language that needs no tongue to speak. The daily occupation may be uncon- 
genial, yet there are the long, silent hours of the night when the day’s tasks all 
fulfilled and sleep not yet descending-one may enter the castles of fancy, one may 
be free and untrammeled to roam the world over, recalling this bit or that bit 
culled from some book of travel if one has not yet come to the time when he may 
seek inspiration where he would, where his heart most longs to be. ‘“‘When I am 
through with the day’s work, which means bread and butter to me, I am too tired 
to write,” compains one. A line a day means three hundred and sixty-five lines a 
year, and if we allow but seven words to a line at the end of the year we have a 
two thousand five hundred and fifty-five word story or article, and fewer words 
than that have immortalized a writer. Carefully prepared work will bring the man 
or woman of real creative ability to an enviable place. Do not, though, start out 
upon your literary career, your artistic career, with the idea that large money 
gain will be, must be, immediate. Work first for art’s sake. 
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On the Sunny Side of the Street 


Press Humorists, an organiza- 

tion of those writers whose li- 
terary labors are a joke or a series of 
jokes, rather, and whose duty it is to 
lighten the heavy editorial pages of the 
newspapers which never would come 
across unless they did have something 


Or upon a time the American 


No, this is not a cage at the Zoo. 
It isa group of American humorists at Plymouth Rock 


to ease them up a little, held their an- 
nual meeting at Boston, Mass.—one 
must always add “Mass.” here, because 
there are eleven other states that are 
blessed by a Boston—and among the side 
entertainments passed out to the dis- 
tinguished visitors by the grateful Bos- 
tonians who had secured the attraction 
only at great expense, was a trip to 
Plymouth to see Plymouth Rock, on 
which the Pilgrim Fathers landed in 
1620 and proceeded to found the well- 
known palladium of our liberties. The 
Rock in its present location couldn’t be 


landed on by any Pilgrim Father that 
ever sailed in the Mayflower, because it 
has been shoved up from the shore into 
the street and has a monument over it 
and an iron fence around it, but the 
jokesmiths managed to land on it, all 
right, and while there the accompanying 
photograph was snapped upon them in 
the act. The names of these iconoclasts 
might be given, but out of regard for 
their patriotic families who would be 
appalled to Know that any of their mem- 
bers would jump on Plymouth Rock in 
this manner, they will be kept out of | 
print. I may explain, however, that the 
conspicuous person towering above all 
the others is neither Miles Standish nor 
John Hancock, but a man from Chica- 
go, of course. The famous rock cannot 
be seen under this accumulation of hete- 
rodox humanity, but it is there just the 
same and there it will remain as long 
as this glorious land of the free shall 
abide. Hooray! ! ! !—wW. J. Lampton. 


Summer Bonum 
Do you know what I’d rather have 
Than anything else I think of now? 
Roses? No, thank you, they wither; 
Riches? They fly,—that’s all bow wow! 
Lovers? Well—well no, they flutter so; 
From flower to flower they like to flit; 
Friends? I have ’em and for any more 
I wouldn’t give Fortune a fillip! 
Power? It withers in the King’s hands, 
Nor saves from sickness and heart- 
break; 

Fame? It’s a bauble very soon burst; 
Genius? It only keeps one awake! 
Let those who care for these step up 

briskly ; 
The Devil’s booth’s open till 10 P. M.; 
His charges reasonable; I don’t buy 
Because I’ve known people who’ve 


bought ’em! 
The thing I want most—that is, right 
now, 
And rarer than these I think you’ll 
vote it;— 


I want to see my stuff in type 
Printed the way I wrote it! 
—Rea Woodman 


The Editor’s Chorus 


If you must write a funny tale, 
The kind we will not cuss, 
Write what you think the public likes; 
Don’t try to humor(o)us! 
—C. Doty Hobart. 
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A Tip to Jokers 


| There is always something funny to 
be said about a poet or your unpaid 


tailor bill or morning head, and your — 


ma-in-law’s a humorous’ thing—but 
then, of course, you know it—and the 
old maid and her man hunt ’neath the 
bed. There’s the goat that eats the dy- 
namite, the Irishman who kicks him, 
and the bull dog hanging to the hobo’s 


pants; there’s the daughter and the lov--: 
er and the father grim who licks him, 
and the messenger boy indulging in a- 
trance. Then the colored gent and melon- 


patch are always good for copy, and the 
man who walks with baby all the night, 
there’s the preacher-eating cannibals, the 
New-weds talking sloppy and the hay- 
seed blowing out the ’lectric light. But, 
ye jokers for a living, I’d advise you to 
forget them—all these wheezes ready- 
made that die so hard. 


would let them past the office boy, that 
worthy outside guard. If the editors 


were thirsting for these ven’rable im-- 


mortals, they could turn the crank 
themselves and save your pay. If you 
want to gain admittance, better not as- 
sault the portals with the storage mis- 
siles of a former day. 


—Walter G. Doty. 


An Ode to Authors 


Did you ever start to write a poem, 
story or a joke, not because you really 
needed cash, or just ’cause you were 
broke, but for the love of writing, al- 
though you would expect if the thing 
was worth accepting ’twould be worth a 
little check?” And after you had run it 
off, so easily and fine, without an altera- 
tion in paragraph or line, did you ever 
say: “Well, now I guess I’ll get this 
off to-day; it’s really great how well I 
write, when I feel just that way! I’ll put 
in proper postage although ’twill wasted 
be, for the editor will shout with joy, 
and howl and sing for glee, when he gets 
my little offering that I wrote so quick 
and fine, without an alteration in para- 
graph or line?” And when it comes right 
back to you, and you read it o’er again, 
and you see right there before your eyes 
defects so big and plain, did it ever once 
occur to you that the thing always to do, 
is to stow your little gem away for at 
least a day or two; and thus save the 
weary editor from finding faults so plain, 
when you could find them all yourself 
if you’d read it o’er again? In other 
words, O author, after all is done and 


I have tried 
them all in order, and they never yet 


said, be sure your little gem is “right” 
and then—why go ahead!—William 
Sanford. ° 


To the Editor 


I wrote a story one dull day,— 
My Friends say “it’s fine;” 
Now, tell me please, just what you’ll 
pay ; 
For this, sweet tale of mine.. 


It's‘ written out and. all_-rolled tight 
And tied with ribbons blue— 

I’ll change the ribbon, though, to white, 
If that best pleases you. 


Now, should you buy this tale of mine 
(Please answer by first mail) 

I’ll write you others quite as fine 
And quote you rates wholesale. 


—=V. W. W. 


A Valentine to Editors 
A vengeful Scribbler sat him down, 
With wrathful eye and spiteful frown, 
To wish some dreadful thing, and black, 
To him who sent his poems back! 


“What should be done? The man pro- 
fanes 

“The charming children of.my brains! 

“The gods should pour, when all is said, 

“Poetic justice on his head! 


“TIT wish,” he gave his pen a shove, 
“That Editor would .fall in love, 

“And when She gets him in her grip 
“She’d send HIM a Rejection Slip!” 


A Broken Friendship 


I’d bragged about my friendship for that 
girl; 

And boasted that I’d give her my last 
cent ;— : 

Yet now, we find ourselves with scowls 
content, 


And never speak unless contempt to 
hurl. 


You ask what wrecked that friendship 
sweet that were? 

Well, I refused her first request, you 
see, : 

I never dreamed that she would ask of 
me, — 

To give my WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
to her. 

—Aletha Pearl McPherson. 
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‘OUR SCRAP-BOOK 


Have you a favorite poem, or wish to call for one that you have lost and 


which someone else may have? 


Dallas, Texas.—The poem “If,” by 
Rudyard Kipling, appeared first in The 
American Magazine. We are glad to be 
able to reprint it in full: 


If you can keep your head when all 
about you 


-Are losing theirs and blaming it on 


you, 
If you can trust yourself when all men 
doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubt- 
ing, too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by 
waiting, 
Or being lied about don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk 
too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams 
your master; 
If you can think—and not make 
thoughts your aim, 


If you can meet with Triumph and Dis- 


aster 
And treat those two imposters just 
the same, 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve 
spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for 
fools, | 
Or watch the things you gave your life 
to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with 
wornout tools; 


If you can make one heap of all your 


winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and- 
toss, | 
And lose, and start again at your be- 
ginnings 


And never breathe a word about your 
loss; 


If you can force your heart and nerve 
and sinew ; 
To serve your turn long after they ar 
gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in 
you . 
Except the will which says to them: 
“Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep 
your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the 
common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can 
hurt you, ; 
If all men count with you, but none 
too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance 
run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s 
in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, 
my son! 


Jean W.—The tender little poem, “A 
Royal Heart,” is by Will H. Ogilvie. We 
wish we knew to what discerning pub- 
lication to give credit for its first ap- 
pearance, but we do not. It has been 
reprinted a number of times and only by 
chance we came upon a copy bearing 
the author’s name. 

Ragged, uncomely, and old and gray, 

A woman walked in a Northern town, 
And through the crowd as she wound 


her way 

One saw her loiter and then stoop 
down, . 

Putting something away in her old 
torn gown. . 


“You are hiding a jewel!” the watcher 
said.. 
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(Ah! that was her heart—had the truth 
been read! ) 


“What have you stolen?” he asked 
again. 

Then the dim eyes filled with a sudden 
pain, 

And under the flickering light of the 
gas . . . 

She showed him her gleaning. “It’s 


broken glass,”’’ 


She said; “I hae lifted it up frae the 
street 

To be oot o’ the road o’ the bairnies’ 
feet!” 


—EEEs 


L. E. M.—The poem which you say 
you find only in part in the scrap-book 
of a loved one now gone, is by Joaquin 
Miller, and is entitled ‘The Bravest 
Battle.” We give it in full below. But 
let us pause to say we do not address 
this answer to “An Old Man,” as you 
directed us to do, since we do not admit 
that there are any old men or women in 
the world. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought; 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find 
it not; 
"Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen; 
Nay, not with eloquent words or 
thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield 

But bravely, silently bore her part— 
Lo! there is that battlefield. 


No marshalling troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 

But, oh! these battles, they last so long, 
From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 

Fights on and on in the endless wars— 
Then silent, unseen—goes down. 


O ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in these silent ways. 


O spotless woman in a world of shame! 
With a splendid and silent scorn, 


Go back to God as white as you came, 


The kingliest warrior born! 


Bessie T.—Among the many charm- 


ing poems by Frank L. Stanton per- | 


haps none of greater sweetness was 
written by the gifted Southern poet than 
the one for which you have asked. The 
poem is as follows, and is entitled 


‘Weary for Her.” 
I’m weary 
For my dearie 

From the mornin’ to the night; 
I’m missin’ 
Of her kissin’ 

An’ her footsteps fallin’ light— 
O, I’m weary 
For my dearie 

From the mornin’ to the night! 


I’m weary 
For my dearie 

When the lark flies o’er the loam; 
When the meadows _ 
Feel the shadows 

An’ the cows come lowing home— 
O, I’m so weary 
For my dearie 

An’ she’s far away from home! 


I’m weary 
For my dearie 
When the hearthstone flickers bright; 
When the lily 
Dews fall chilly 
An’ the hollows hold the night— 
O, I’m weary 
For my dearie 
An’ her black eyes beamin’ bright! 


So weary 
For you, dearie— 

An’ you’re, hidden from my sight— 
An’ the blossom 
Seeks your bosom, 

An’ the snow falls ghastly white, 
Where you’re sleepin’ 
An’ I’m weepin’ 

From the mornin’ to the night! 


Who Has the Following? 


I should like to have a poem, the first 
stanza of which runs something like 
this: 

The farmer sat in his easy chair 

Smoking his pipe of clay, 


While his hale old wife with busy care 


Was clearing the dinner away. 

I do not remember the title of the 
verse, but we used to read it in school 
in McGuffey’s Fifth Reader twenty years 
ago. 

Thanking you in advance for courtesy, 
I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Frank M. Beverly. 
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OHNSTON FORBES-ROBERTSON 
(now Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son) in the February issue of The 

Century has an article, “The Theatre of 
Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow,” 
that the student of the drama, and the 
playwright, should not miss. We quote 
as follows one interesting point of this 
most interesting article: 


“We hear a great deal, and have heard 
much of late, especially in England, 
of the decadence of the morals of the 
stage, as indicated by recent plays and 
perhaps particularly by sketches on the 
music-hall stage. There will always be 
a certain prurient public for the outre 
or indecent, just as there will always be 
a puritanical public which is against 
all things theatrical in the same way 
that the proverbial Irishman is ‘ag’in 
the Government,’ irrespective of the 
party which may happen to be in power. 
It is, however, more a question of taste 
than of morals. ‘There is nothing good 
or bad but thinking makes it so.’ To my 
mind the stage should not be used for 
the pornographic satisfaction or Rabe- 
laisian amusement of the many, any 
more than the drama should be used 
as a laboratory for the dissection of the 
vices, the diseases, or the ills of hu- 
manity, as some of our contemporary 
dramatists, “particularly on the Conti- 
nent, seem to think, judging by their 
problem plays, which are usually more 
problematical than they are dramatic. 

‘‘To Ibsen we owe a very great deal in 
the realism of the modern drama, but 
the playwright’s first duty is to be a 
dramatist not a photographer, and to 
confine himself more to the art of paint- 
ing the beauties and ennobling the vir- 
tues than of delineating the worst side 
of humanity. However, the public is 


generally the best censor of the stage,- 


and I have little faith in the judgment 
of self-appointed virtuosos or even gov- 
ernment officials to check the current of 
theatrical tendencies when they run to 
seed as sometimes they seem to do. 
In the future the public will be the cen- 
sor of the management or mismanage- 
ment of the theater for the playgoer is 
the best critic. He is more enlightened 
than he was forty, or even ten, years 
ago. 

“Such deviations from the _ beaten 
paths of art and progress—for art must 
always go forward or go back; it never 
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stands still—are just sands in the glass. 
of time like ‘the passing shows’ we 
hear of. We cannot expect a sustained 
scientific interest or even much enthu- 
siasm in peoples who are not Latin, and 
it is not in the nature of the English 
or Americans to care as the French 
care for things pertaining to art in 
general and the theater in particular. 
To the French art is a religion and 
dramatic art has its place in the life of 
the people, as it has to some extent in 
America. Unfortunately, it is virtually 
non-existent as a national asset in Eng- 
land. 

“T agree with Henry Arthur Jones 
that playgoers should take their pleas- 
ures—that is, their theatrical pleasures 
—seriously, if not sadly, as we do all 
our sports, though not, alas! our arts. 
And probably the best way to insure this 
is the establishment of the municipal 
and eventually the national theater. Of 
course, I am in entire agreement with 
him and countless others as to the de- 
sirability, and need of theaters sup- 
ported by the state or local government. 

“T look forward to the time, as did Sir 
Henry Irving, when every large city 
both in England and America will have 
its own municipal theater, supported by 
its inhabitants, and encouraged by the 
enthusiasm of the devotees of all that 
is best in the art of the drama. Nor 
will this in time, I think and hope, be 
confined to the large cities. The smaller 
will follow suit. A significant and en- 
couraging instance of this is already 
evident at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
and I sincerely hope it will prove an 
eminently successful one.” 

To the New York Dramatic Mirror, 
the issue of January 28, a Los Angeles 
playwright, Ronie H. Jaffa, contributes 
an article that every aspiring writer of 
plays should read. “Invading New York 
with a Manuscript” is the story of how 
Mrs. Jaffa brought across the continent 
her ‘‘Playthings,”- now running at the 
Burbank Theater, Los Angeles. Since 
New York is the producing centre of 
things theatrical, since here is to be 
found those men who hold the destiny of 
the new playwright in their hands, it 
is quite natural that the ambitious writ- 
er for the stage should seek the city of 
so much promise, the grave of so many 
hopes, aS well as the place of many 
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great successes. To get a hearing in 


this busy, overcrowded town—ah, that’s. 


the thing, and it is the thing that com- 
paratively few writers living at a dis- 
tance do not realize thé full difficul- 
ties concerning, and on they come, un- 
prepared and uninformed. 

Mrs. Jaffa’s article in The Mirror fol- 
lows: 

During three years of continuous 
travel, while I embraced every city in 
the country and some in Canada and 
Mexico, I evolved a play. I'll not say, 
I wrote it, since the play was the evolu- 
tion of an idea. 

- When completed, I took it to a prom- 
inent critic, one whom I judged by his 
writings to be a very brilliant man. As 
he had no special interest in me, I 
was certain of his sincere criticism. 
How I pleaded with him to read the 
script is of no importance now, save 
that he took the time to read it and 


what is more, to encourage me. He 


said: “Your play has discrepancies. Take 
it to New York. I think New York will 
knock some of the faults out of it.” 

I took his advice. 

When I left Los Angeles two years 
ago, with ten copies of a manuscript 
in my suit-case, I harbored no vain de- 
lusions. : 

I knew thousands had come before me 
and thousands would come after me, 
and 1 was only one of many who had 
a play to offer. ; 

Therefore, when I arrived in New 
York, it was with no feeling of great 
superiority. I did not for one moment 
consider myself highly specialized from 
the ordinary run of humanity because I 
had written a play, and I did not think 
it was the most wonderful play ever 
written. I did not expect the sky- 
scrapers to bow down and welcome me, 
nor did I expect any manager to grab 
me in some marvelous way and say: 
“You’re the person I’ve. been looking for 
all these years. We need you to put 
New York on the map. Now that I 
have found you, I know you’ll try to 
make New York famous!” But I did 
expect to find a cold, hard, critical city 
—and I got what I expected! 

I had a list of about fifteen of the 
most successful producers, and, nat- 
urally, I “worked” them the hardest. It 
is needless for me to tell how many 
steps I climbed, at how many doors I 
knocked, and the number of times I was 
told: “Mr. So-and-So is not in. He’s 
our play-reader. Come again,” before I 
found one pay-reader at his desk— 
for be it known, each manager has a 
play-reader. I invariably insisted on 


seeing the producer and always made 
myself ridiculous in the eyes of the 
play-reader, because, then in my blind 
ignorance, I did not know that only the 
Augustus Thomases and the George 
Broadhursts enjoyed that precious priv- 
ilege of conferring with ‘the mighty 
ones.” If you, acquiring playwright, 
think that some day you may be a 
Thomas, the play-reader will see to it 
that before you leave his office you will 
feel as insignificant as the tiniest stone 
on any street. I have come to the con- 
clusion that that is the play-reader’s 
business—‘‘to stop this terrible tide of 
frivolous humanity, obsessed with the 
one idea that they can best do that 
about which they know the least; this 
awtul invasion of the enemy!” 

I, with a new play, was regarded as 
formidable as an enemy. I was not in 
the presence of any play-reader three 
seconds before he told me that I, and 
others like me, have cost his manager 
thousands, simply because we clamored 
for a chance, and that in all the years 
he could remember not one inexperi- 
enced playwright had had a play pro- 
duced. Thus, I am happy to state, is 
not true, as every year brings forth a 
new name, not before in the profession. 

Talk like ‘not being in the profes- 
sion” was handed out to me continu- 
ously. And when I ventured to add > 
that Clyde Fitch was not born “in the 
profession’’—that he had to beg for a 
hearing once, I invariably was asked, 
with an unnecessary amount of sar- 
casm: “Do you consider yourself a Clyde 
Fitch?” 

There is a formidable barrier between 
the aspiring playwright and the play- 
reader. I was constantly made to feel 
that I was trying to encroach upon 
someone else’s rights and not infre- 
quently told I was not wanted. “There 
are too many like you. You’re a nui- 
sance.” 


Of course, I protested, and always 
begged to be allowed to submit my 
script, hoping against hope that at some 
future date it might be read. But not 
only I—but my ’script, too; was not 
wanted. 


The following happened in the office 
of one of our big producers: 

Oh, dear, no, no! The play-reader 
couldn’t think of accepting my ’script, 
because there were so many ahead of 
mine. It would take ages to read them 
all, and it is such heartless work, etc., 
etc., etc. 


“I don’t see how I am going to get 
through with them all. Why, say, how 
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many ’scripts do you think we have 
here?” he asked me. 

“Judging by your attitude, three hun- 
dred,’ I replied sincerely and meekly. 
Whereupon, the reader laughed and 
called to someone in the adjoining 
room: ‘Say, that’s a good one. D’ yo’ 
hear it? She thinks we’ve got three 
hundred ’secripts here. Ha, ha!” He 
turned to me: ‘“D’ you think we’re ma- 
chines here? You’ve got a lively imag- 
ination.” 

“That’s why I’m writing. Perhaps, 
that’s why I’m here now,” I answered. 
The reader laughed and walked into 
the adjoining room. — 

Hardly a dignified proceeding in an 
office of one of our largest producers— 
but then what more could I expect? I 
had never lived two years in France, 
nor do I own a town house in London. 
I am just a patriotic American, and for 
a moment I had forgotten that Ameri- 
can-made plays are not wanted by that 
producer. And, let me add here, that 
since I know that, he can’t have any of 
my nor my husband’s American-made 
dollars. 
well as a spirit of patriotism. | 

A few managers read the play, or they 
say they did. One sent me a very kind- 
ly note, but when I asked for a five- 
minute interview he paid no attention 
to my request. Of course, we all know 
that almost everybody in the theatrical 
profession is pestered with unnecessary 
letters, and the frenzied manager cries: 
“How can I see every one who asks for 
an interview?” Quite true. But in my 
case I journey three thousand miles— 
from coast to coast. Hardly any one 
without a certain amount of critical 
analysis and comprehensive study, not 
to mention a little faith in the play, 
would venture on so long a trip. 

Another manager, or play-reader (one 
never knows which) wrote: “Play un- 
available. How can two miserably poor 
girls afford a kitchen and a living 
room?” My ’script read: “Kitchenette 
in one end of room. Partitioned off 
from room by means of drapes,” etc. 
The manager did not take the trouble to 
think out the stage plan. Would he 
treat an experienced playwright’s work 
so indifferently? Hardly! 

Several managers kept the _ ’script 
eight or nine months, and some never 
took the trouble to return theirs, even 
though I always enclosed return post- 
age. 

After many weeks of weary and 
heartless tramping I went back to Los 
Angeles—my own city—and “tried” our 
own producer there, who, every one 


We have a sense of honor as 


knows, is Oliver Morosco. He read the 
play and said it needed rewriting. He 
encouraged me. 


I sat down and rewrote the play and 
gave it to him again. Mr. Morosco is 
as busy as any of the New York pro- 
ducers, and I had to wait my turn. 

Constanty I studied his likes and dis- 
likes, and I never stopped improving 
my play, according to what I thought 
he wanted—with a result that was high- 
ly gratifying to me. 

Now that I look back on all that hap- 
pened on Broadway, my sense of humor 
asserts itself, and I can’t help but 
smile! 'Those very producers who rare- 
ly “put on” a new play by an unknown 
are meeting with numerous failures of 
plays by the “Great and Famous.” 


Which, after all, gives the aspiring one 


a new faith and greater powers of en- 
durance. We need those powers—those 
of us who travel the road that some- 
times leads to success. We need per- 
severance and pluck to laugh when the 
skies look blackest. We must put aside 
all personal feeling and learn to forget, 
and not resent, insults. 


The beautiful little courtesies that 
make life worth while are done away 
with in New York; the cherished ideals 
that our forefathers fought and lived 
for are long ago forgotten. For the man 
and woman with a manuscript, there is 
only one way, and that is, to Keep on, 
remembering all the while, every knock 
is a boost. 


I received many knocks, even in my. 
own city, for don’t misunderstand me, 
Los Angeles does not hand out beautiful 
phrases to the new-comer with a ’script. 
Our producer must be worked, too— 
worked with the persistency of a Her- 
cules, and the patience of a Job. Also, 
there is a sense of satisfaction in know- 
ing that he has not climbed atop to for- 
get what is below. Neither the grind of 
business nor the wine of success have 
changed him. To-day, he remembers 
God made the lowliest, and even they 
are worthy of consideration. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in a back- 
woods cabin. David Belasco was not 
always what he is to-day. 


If only managers and play-readers 
would remember that. Then perhaps, 
instead of stifling ambition and trying 
to crush the very soul out of those who 
live to accomplish a cherished dream, 
they would help time develop the latent 
talent by precious encouragement. 
Then, perhaps, there would be no.scar- 
city of good plays—the situation would 


be brighter, and surely, the road would . 


a 
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be made easier for those who invade 
New York with a manuscript. 


“The way to spiritual life,’ writes 
George Meredith in one of his recently 
published letters, ‘‘lies in the complete 
unfolding of the creature, not in the 
nipping of his passions. To the flour- 
ishing of the spirit, then, through the 
healthy exercise of the senses!” 

Yes, all that is very good, I heartily 
subscribe. And yet and yet, there lin- 
gers a certain hesitation; one vague- 
ly feels that, as a complete statement 
of the matter, it hardly satisfies all the 
demands of to-day. George Meredith 
belonged to the early Victorian period 
which had encased its head in a huge 
bonnet and girdled its loins with a stiff 
crinoline. His function was to react 
vitally to that state of things and he 
performed his function magnificently, 
evoking, of course, from the Ordeal of 
Richard Feveral onwards, a doubtless 
salutary amount of scandal and amaze- 
ment. The time demanded that its 
preachers should take their text from 
the spiritually excessive Blake: ‘Damn 
braces; bless relaxes.” On that text, 
throughout his life, Meredith heroically 
and eloquently preached. 

But nowadays that seems a long time 
ago. The great preacher of to-day can- 
not react the attraction to braces, for it 
no longer exists. To-day we are all 
quite ready to “damn braces.” The 
moralist to-day, therefore, may legiti- 
mately hold the balance fair and firm, 
without giving it a little pressure in one 
direction for wholesome ends of admon- 
ition. 

When we so look at the matter we 
have to realize that biologically and 
morally alike, healthy restraint is 
needed for “the flourishing of the spirit’ 
quite as much as healthy exercise; that 
bracing as well as relaxing is part of 
the soul’s hygiene; that the directive 
force of a fine asceticism, exerted to- 
wards positive and not towards nega- 
tive ends, is an essential part of life 
itself. 

You might say that a fountain that 
leaps largely and exquisitely up to- 
wards the sky only needs freedom and 
space. But no, it also needs compres- 
sion and force, a mighty restrained en- 
ergy at its roots, of which it is the 
gay and capricious flower. That, you 
may say, is not really a vital thing. But 
take a real flower, the same mechanism 
is still at work. The flexible convolvu- 
lus that must cling to any support from 
which to expand its delicate bells needs 
not only freedom to expand but much 


more the marvelous energy that is 
wound up and confined, like a spring, in 
its seeds. It will find its own freedom, 
but it will not find its own force. 

Therefore let us hold the moral bal- 
ance fair and firm. The utmost free- 
dom, the utmost restraint, we need 
them both. They are two aspects of the 
same thing. We cannot have freedom 
in any triumphant degree unless we 
have restraint. The main point is that 
we should not fossilize either our free- 
doms or our restraints. Every indi- 
vidual needs—harmoniously with the 
needs of other individuals—the freedoms 
and the restraints his own nature .de- 
mands. Every age needs new free- 
doms and new restraints. In the mak- 
ing of new freedoms and new restraints 
lies the rhythm of life-——Havelock Ellis, 
in The International. 


Mr. Carnegie’s library gifts for 1913 
amount to three hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand dollars, his total bene- 
factions for the same period being some- 
what over fourteen million dollars. Ap- 
parently he is not specializing quite so 
much in libraries as formerly, although 
a third of a million for one year’s out- 
lay in this branch of charity would be 
for most men royal munificence. Of this 
amount the Allegheny City Library, the 
first of the Carnegie library buildings, 
received one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for an extension; Somerville, 
Mass., one hundred thousand for its new 
building, just completed and opened; 
Montclair, N. J., forty thousand dollars 
for a library building in Upper Mont- 
clair; Central University, Danville, Ky., 
thirty thousand dollars for a library 
building; Perry, N. Y., twelve thousand - 
dollars for a like purpose; and the New 
York University Library (already 
housed in a Carnegie building) five 
thousand dollars toward its mainte- 
nance.—The Dial. 


The House Beautiful often has some 
idea that may be utilized by the writer 
to bring to his heart the joy of. seeing 
some growing, blossoming thing, how- 
ever small his study. This time, if 
lucky enough to live near an orchard, 
or having some kind friend who does, 
he may provide himself with Easter 
flowers in an unique and ‘interesting 
way. 

Apple blossoms, says The House Beau- 
tiful, sometimes two inches in diame- 
ter, and with beautiful touches of pink 
on the petals, may be raised on a diet no 
stronger than a jar of water. Twigs 
a half yard long, broken from the trees 
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the first of March, and placed in a sunny 
window, were in bloom at the end of the 
month. Cherry blossoms made even 
quicker growth. The twigs were picked 


on February 21st and showed the first 


blossom March 7th. Still another lot, 
brought in March 18th, were at their 
height April 6th. If the water cannot be 
changed often it is best to put a piece 
of charcoal in the jar. 

Sometimes bulbs will persistently send 
up top growth before the roots are suffi- 
ciently vigorous. These misguided 
plants will have to be brought to the 
light to prevent spindling growth, but 
they will never equal those that have 
made their root growth in a more orth- 
odox manner. Should the soil in the 
bulb pot become dry during the period 
of storage, it should be remoistened, but 
over-watering will result in molding. 

A high temperature in the living- 
room will be almost certain to blast the 
buds; on the other hand, a long bloom- 
ing season will be ensured by keeping 
the plants in a very cool room after the 
flowers open. Bulbs need generous wa- 
tering during the blooming period. 
Fresh air, without draught, and no dust, 
are ideal conditions for bulbs. 

After blooming, the pots should be 
placed in a light cellar and allowed to 
dry off gradually. When the foliage is 
entirely dead, the bulbs are dry and 
ready for storing to plant in the open 
garden the following fall. Next year’s 
bloom depends on this year’s foliage; 
for this reason the leaves must not be 
cut or bruised. 

There is a great deal of charm to 
the blooming branches, and it is strange 
that this simple, interesting means of 
securing Easter blossoms is so little 
appreciated. 

A slipshod use of English has been a 
favorite charge against American writ- 
ers by their English cousins. The latest 
accusation is that we have gone so far 
as to force the English themselves to 
use our slang. But Dr. Rossiter John- 
son has no difficulty in showing that 
even classic English writers are guilty 
of clumsy and incorrect usages. If this 
is the case with makers of English in 
the slow and careful process of book 
writing, the critic should not be quite so 
captious concerning the slangy or 
faulty English that creeps into the 
American newspaper and periodical pro- 
duced under a degree of pressure entire- 
ly foreign to a writer of books. Dr. 


Johnson ranges over the field of litera- 


ture and shows by striking examples 
how Macaulay, Ruskin, DeQuincey, Ten- 
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nyson, Lecky, Thackeray, Hallam, and 
many others, have split their infini- 
tives, separated verbs by . modifying 
words put in the wrong place and dotted 
their writing with various awkward ill- 
contrived and ambiguous expressions. 

As a single instance we may cite a 
favorite expression—‘“different to,’ used 
by all British writers instead of the cor- 
rect American expression “different 
from.”’ On the other hand, there is a 
vigor and conciseness about the best 
newspaper style that makes it the most 
interesting style we have. As Prof. : 
F. W. Beckman of the Department of 
Journalism of JIowa _ State College, 
pointed out in addressing the American 
Conference of Teachers of Journalism, 
back of the newspaper style is the news 
sense which puts aside the non-essen- 
tials, and grapples the vital and human- 
ly interesting in a great mass of facts. 
The unpardonable sin of journalism is 
to be dull or prosy. Writing with a 
pen still warm, the journalist is able 
to put the facts he gathers into warm 
and living language. Allowing for errors 
and carelessness due to haste, the mod- 
ern newspaper has given us a style that 
is virile and commanding in the ex- 
treme. 


Love of the Open 
I want to get back to the open, 
I want to be ridin’ the range. 
For the last few months I’ve been hopin’ 
That the boss would give me a change. ’ 
This takin’ cattle to market, 
It sure does make me some sad, 
For I love best my old saddle 
And I want to be usin’ it bad. 


There ain’t any fun in bunkin’ 
In a dressed up room near the sky, 
Where the noise of the streets ‘never 
ceases, 
Where a man can’t close an eye. 
And if I do sleep I’m a dreamin’ 
Of the open round the Two Bars 
And I forget the steel-girded bunkhouse, 
And I’m sleepin’ out under the stars. 


Oh, the nights that I’ve spent on the 
ranges! 
With its cool air that kisses your 
cheek 
Like a girl that loves you would kiss 
you. 
Oh, the thoughts that a cowboy could 
speak! 
And the lyin’ down in the grasses, 
And the watchin’ the stars overhead, 
And the hearin’ the coyotes wailin’— 
Give me the open for bed. 
—Edwin Heimbach, in Outdoor World 


and Recreation, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


GORDON McCREAGH 

You are going to open a question and 
answer column.—Hooray! There is a 
question which I have long burned to 
ask somebody who knew. 

You say you can only answer ques- 
tions which are likely to prove of inter- 
est to readers in general. My question 
is of vital importance to every wielder 
of the pen. 

We all know that editors like to have 
MSS. come to them flat—that is, not 

rolled but folded once or twice. 

Now, this inquiry refers principally 
to scenarios, which are few sheets in 
number. and frail; but fatter manu- 
scripts are by no means immune. 

We send them forth painstakingly 
typed and fair to look upon. If doubled, 
they come back—at least mine do—fold- 
ed and criss-crossed, and bent yet double 
again to enable the mail carrier to force 
them into the letter box. If flat, they 
come back rolled into a ball. 

Is it Mr. Hoagland who says, “Never 
let an editor see that a manuscript has 
been rejected by others?’—Well, is there 
any way of treating paper, ironing it 
out, so that it does not convey the im- 
pression that the groceries have been 
- wrapped up in it? 

I have seen an illustration, in the ad- 
vertising columns of the Encyclopedia 
Brittanica, or a sheet crushed into a 
pellet for the kitten to play with, and 


alongside, the same sheet “ironed out” 


like a sheet of glass. 


—_—— 


In answering M. S., of Fordville, Ky., 
and other inquirers regarding the best 
woman’s magazine and the best general 
magazine, we would say that The Pic- 
torial Review will more than serve the 
purpose of The Delineator, and that The 
American Magazine has, in our opinion, 
a dozen points to recommend it over 
Everybody’s. The American Magazine 


is a representative magazine, living up 
to the best ideals in magazine making. 
It does not pander to the sensational, 
its special articles are informative and 
its fiction of the best. 


M. E. P., Chicago.—How can one im- 
prove one’s vocabulary ? 

There is no better way than by study- 
ing the dictionary, not at random, but 
in a systematic manner. Think up a 


subject, then study the words that will’ 3 


best express your meaning. Also pro- 
vide youresif with a good book of syno- 
nyms. When reading, note every un- 
familiar word, look it up in your dic- 
tionary and memorize its spelling and 
meaning. Three new words learned a 
day will enlarge your vocabulary one 
thousand and ninety-five words a year. 


C. E. K., Indianapolis, Ind.—Please 4 


write me the average amount paid for 
short stories by authors who are like- 
wise average, by magazines of the 
classes of Harper’s, Munseys, and Pop- 
ular. 

All magazines differ as to their ‘flat” 
rates, and it is the ‘‘flat’” raté that is 
offered to the average writer. But the 


average rate is about two cents a word © 


in the case of the well-known and estab- 
lished magazines. The unknown writer 
should consider that he is doing very 
well indeed if he is paid one cent a word. 
Harper’s pays a higher rate, generally 
speaking, than the magazines of the 
Munsey type, these being classed among 
the ‘popular” sort. Fifty dollars is the 
average price paid for the average story 
of 5,000 words in length. 


Risky 
I once, when I needed some “siller’’ 
Sent a rhyme to a paper for filler; 
Quoth ye Editor: “Gee! 
If your Muse sings to thee 
Any more like that, take her and kill 
her!” W. T. Harris. 


Pe 
ee 
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Is Literature a Profession >? 
By Earle William Gage 


N looking over the nations of the 
world, I do not suppose that there 
is a land where literature, as such, 

is held in more genuine honor than right 
here in America. Yet this is an honor 
which is not always complimentary. The 
work of the literary man is estimated, 
yet it is being held in the same type of 
estimation as the work of woman in de- 
partment stores—out of place. Soitisa 
courteous but not altogether a compli- 
mentary estimation that we writers feel 
from our own people. There has been 
much in our development thus far to jus- 
tify this, that literature in America is 
in some degree on the defensive, and 
may be justly called upon to prove that 
it has really earned its spurs. 


In the early days of our republic, 
literature could not be expected to pos- 
sess a footing; conditions were far too 
stern, and immigration too serious to 
give place to literature at first. The 
men who settled this nation were, to an 
unusual extent—to an extent, for in- 
stance, unequalled in the older British 
colonies—men of education, college-bred 
men, men who brought with them books 
and libraries. John Harvard, who was 
not a college-bred man of the Church 
of England, but of what was then a less 
trained body, representing the dissenting 
clergy of England—John Harvard, in the 
library which he bequeathed to Harvard 
College, and of which only one book to- 
day remains, gave books that represent- 
ed then not only the theology but the 
literature of the human race—Homer 
and Herodotus, Hesiod and Juvenal and 
Aeschylus. It was a race of cultivated 
men who settled New England, and, 
though to a less degree, Virginia. But 
the contact of actual life in the colonies 
was most unfavorable, if not to the sub- 
stance, at least to the graces of litera- 
ture. 


John Adams rejoiced as President that 
there were no artists in America, and 
never likely to be, because it seemed 
clear to the men of those days that art 
and literature belonged to the degrada- 
tion of the government. In the year 
1808, Fisher Ames, who was the first 
person to pronounce an address on 
American literature. devoted to the 
whole address to saving that the sub- 
ject of his address never by any possi- 
bility could exist. at least while America 
retained its freedom. ‘The time is sure 
to come,” he said, “when our liberties 
have been overthrown, and when our 


future emperor shall have killed his riv- 
als, and surrendered himself with a vol- 
uptuous court,—when he will have art 
and literature to amuse his leisure.” Ten 
years after that speech, the liberties of 
America being still intact, American li- 
terature was born. The North American 
Review was established in 1815; Bryant’s 
“Thanatopsis” was published in 1817; 
Cooper’s “Spy” in 1825; and when the 
good-natured James Monroe, after a 
presidency that was termed “the era of 
good-fellowship,” went out of office, al- 
though Whittier was yet a boy on his 
father’s farm, and Longfellow and Haw- 
thorne were still undergraduates at 
Bowdoin College, and Emerson still a 
country school-teacher, American litera- 
ture was born. The press had been 
established! ‘The voluptuous court has 
not arrived, as Ames prophesied, but 
American literature has, and it may 
even be spoken of as having become a 
profession! 


There are some things which are still 
great drawbacks to anything like a pro- 
fession of literature here in America. 
They consist in the _ still enormous 
amount of practical work to be per- 
formed, and the fearful absorption of 
this and the on-coming generation by 
that work. Still we find young men 
‘and women, of each generation, lured 
away from clearly intellectual pursuits 
to those that combine the pursuits of 
action. We have great commercial ave- 
nues yet to develop. It is a drawback 
necessary on our abstract studies, this 
great material necessity. If we are to 
place the ablest individuals of each gen- 
eration into machine shops or railway 
offices, we can not hope to have that 
same material in our libraries and labo- 
ratories. If the first scholar in each 
class devotes his main energies to the 
building of steamships, and only his sec- 
ondary abilities to the making of verses, 
why. the steamships may go at a high 
pressure, yet the probabilities are the 
verses will not. The demand for verse 
is just as high as ever; our national 
appreciation just as eager as a genera- 
tion ago. The verse is half steamship 
and half verse; it is not a whole-hearted 
product. 


But there exists an immense advan; 
tage to this prospective literature of 
America. in the fact that we have a re- 
publican government, and the conditions 
of that are most favorable and not un- 
favorable to literature. In the first place | 
it is a favorable condition to literature 
that in a republic as nowhere else the 
literary man stands free and dignified 
in his position, with no class above him. 


$2 


He thinks out-loud for his people—a 
rare privilege. He may be, if he wills to, 
the leader of his age; at any rate, there 
is no class born with a power to take, 
by virtue of its birth, a higher position 
than his own. Few writers go from 
America to England without coming to 
feel the vast difference that location 
makes, and the greater dignity occupied 
by literature as a profession here in 
America, as regards this particular re- 
spect. Of course, the difference is not 
so marked as in other centuries when 
the power of hereditary aristocracy was 
far greater. Think, for instance, what 
the conditions of a monarchy did to 
crush the greatest purely intellectual 
power of his age, Voltaire. When Vol- 
taire was in Paris, a young man of 21 
years, the most brilliant person of his 
time, he was sought everywhere for his 
companionship, his wit, his brilliancy. 
On one occasion, at the table of a duke, 
he chanced to meet a man of some 
hereditary note, but none otherwise, 
Chevalier Rohan-Chabot. They had a 
little discussion, and Voltaire was found 
to be too strong for the “blooded” lord 
in his arguments, and the man turned 
upon the young writer and said: “Who 
is this young man who dares to talk so 
loudly to me?” “It is a young man,” 
quickly replied Voltaire, ‘‘who, if he did 
not inherit any distinguished name, at 
least does some honor to the name he 
does bear.” 

The Chevalier said nothing. He doubt- 
less had nothing to say, but there was 
something he could do, and the next 
time he had Voltaire down at that duke’s 
table that nobleman had his servants 
ready in the hall to take Voltaire and 
drag him from the room, beat him with 
rods, and eject him from the front door. 
For what? For possessing a keen mind. 
The result, as we know, was that Vol- 
taire was ejected from France into Eng- 
land, by command from the king, and the 
biographers of Voltaire believe that a 
large part of the bitterness, and the 
serious, malignant hostility toward much 
that was good, which characterized his 
life, was due to that terrible early con- 
‘test with the established powers o 
society. 

But literature in our day has its pecu- 
liar advantages. The one great disad- 
vantage, we are told, is the unquiet 
growing out of the copyright discussion 
that. literature is not paid well; that a 
writer cannot make his living out of 
literature; that writers are tempted into 
other: occupations, or to combine other 
-occupations, because it is impossible to 
live by literature. There is just one way 
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in which this can be disproved, and that 

is to cite the men and women who are 
earning their annual competence with 

their pens. This fact will offset all other 

arguments. The criticism, perhaps, 

from those who either have not accom- 

plished the feat, or have not been satis- 

fied, nor willing to work hard enough, 

has been the factor in the case. When 

one of our family dies, we inevitably be- 

lieve that had we had another doctor the 

case might have been different. Whena 

writer does not making a living at liter-" 
ature you cannot convince honest, think- 

‘ing men if he had only had the wisdom 

in early life to become a druggist, or a 
merchant, that he might have been a 

howling success. Persons are not easily 

convinced that they have made a mis- 

take. 

There can be no doubt that the maxi- 
mum rewards, pecuniarily, in America, 
are withheld from literature; they are 
withheld from law, from medicine. But 
where do they really go? They go to 
the great inventor, or the man who has 
had the knack to take advantage of 
somebody’s invention; they go to the 
magnificent speculator, the great manu- 
facturer, the great man of vast com- 
mercial genius or commercial luck. 
More people bow to John Wanamaker 
or John Rockefeller, every morning, 
than to any ten American writers of 
acknowledged attainment. Those are 
the great rewards for genius. If we de- 
sire that our children become recognized 
as stars, we shall not make them literary 
lights, but shall school them in law, 
medicine, commerce. But the safety of 
the literary life is one of its great ad- 
vantages. The literary star is safer 
than our greatest Jawyers or physicians. 

The number of writers in America to- 
day who are making $5,000 a year is 
greater than you could count on the 
fingers of your two hands. The lawyer 
is able to make a certain amount each 
year; the physician another; all have 
their minimums. There is no minimum 
for literary folk. There is always some- 


‘thing for the man or woman who edu- 


cates. himself or herself in literature. 
There is no expensive professional library 
to be bought, such as lawyers and doc- 
tors must have; no costly implements— 
weapons, I was about to write,—such as 
surgeons demand. Paper, pen and ink 
are cheap; typewriters can be bought 
for a song or two; postage is reasonable; 
public libraries everywhere, and the 
modern writer need not invest a fortune 
in a library as Bancroft and Prescott 
were obliged to. The favors are all on 
the side of the literary genius; the risk 
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is small; the expenses small, and the 
possibilities are vast. Therefore, why 
should not a man or woman take litera- 
ture as a profession; take it more seri- 
ously? 

Give the people the thing that is worth 
“There never was a_ good 


giving. 
tongue,” said the old English writer, 
Fuller, “that wanted ears to hear it.” 


Sooner or later the ears are sure to be 
there. Sometimes they will come at once; 
sometimes after we are gone. But this 
is a fact that the noble, honest, true 
literary light cares least for, if he be an 
author of permanent value. Sometimes 


his fame will go on through centuries — 


to come, and this is the thing for which 
an author cares; and, after all, the 
mere possibility of carrying on along 
the thread of influence into the future 
times and coming generations—this is 
the thing that balanced poverty and toil 
and makes every hardship inconsequen- 
tial. 

‘When Hawthorne sat down at Salem 
and wrote in his solitary chamber, fame 
was won. Why? ‘The poverty and the 
coldness of the present time faded away, 
and literature as a profession became to 
him something that stretched on into 
Eternity. His great ambition came over 
him like that superb figure in the 
French artist’s picture of the Gleaner, 
wherein the man in whom others saw 
simply a hard-working peasant sowing 
his corn, the genius of Millet saw the 
very image of humanity itself, on its 
path through the ages; humanity, al- 
ways sowing, always hoping, always liv- 
ing in the faith of something more to 
come. 

In entering upon a literary career, we 
find that we enter the simplest career 
of them all, because its very beginnings 
require no technicality, no magic of 
mere formula; it requires only the hu- 
- man heart and the human tongue, the 
power to put one’s thoughts into sim- 
plest words. The simple expression is 
the best, the briefest expression. 

While entering a literary career in 
America the individual has infinite ad- 
vantages. He possesses such a power 
of reception and cordiality as the world 
never saw before. He has friends to 
look forward to everywhere, for no other 
profession possesses the universal spirit 
of brotherhood that literature does. The 
literary star has greeting everywhere 
that cold gold could not buy; his posses- 
sions and opportunities are both rare 
and delightful. No multi-millionaire 
could hope. to buy the letters from hu- 
man heart-springs that arrive at the 
desk of the writer, in expression of 


gratitude for some influence exerted, or 


_for some work done. 


Literature is not a hackneyed ishew: 
ing; it is a great big, glorious profession. 
Half-hearted products from pen or ma- 
chine cannot be termed literature, for 
literature, real literature, comes from an 
undivided mind and soul. 


a ee 


My Double Machine 
By Lewis C. Sims 


My fiction machine is a double-geared 
affair. I have arranged it to hold two 
stories at the same time. One of them 
I have in the finishing stage and on it 
I do the touching up and sandpapering 
as long as I am able to secure extra 
polish. - Then when it is as good as I 
can make it I begin work on the second 
story that is in the rough. Slowly and 
with care I work on the new idea while 
it is hot and chisel away the rough edges 
until I begin to see the likeness I wish 
to bring out. When I have done as well 
as I know how I lay it away. 

. By this time my first model has cooled 
a bit, ready for more polishing. My 
mind has been on the other piece of 
work and I can now look on the first 
in the light of a critic. In fact I can 
imagine it is the work .of some other 


_ writer and can tear into it with all the 


heartlessness of a stranger. By the time 
I am ready to leave it the second time 
it is just about as good as I am ever 
able to make it—until I have paid the 
freight both ways on it several times. 
Then I can often give it a little extra 
polish and sometimes I change the figure 
and weave of it a bit. 


On a Certain Minor Poet 


His verses flow with delicate ease 

And ripple dainty melodies, 

Or rather, like a new-born rose 

Their pretty budding blush disclose; 

But still 

Despite each gracious tripping line 

On which the fragile thoughts recline, 

I feel the polish of the tool; 

A flawlessness betrays the jewel ° 

Until 

I wonder if he knows the. Heart, 

Or only seeks the art of Art; 

The tinkling and the lifting phrase, 

The baubles that the triflers praise 

And toy; | 

Or, if dark sorrow and deep care 

Ne’er swept across his portals fair, 

To set in motion that frail string. 

Which keeps so lightly quivering _ 

With joy! 
—LaFayette Lentz Butler. 
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The Routine of Handling Man- 


uscripts 


Gerhard R. Lomer, Ph.D., 
School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. 


S soon as one has half a dozen 

manuscripts on the road, so to 

speak, he is confronted with 
the problem of keeping track of these 
“hostages to fortune” in some system- 
atic manner. There is probably no best 
possible method, for individual tastes and 
personal needs will always enter in as a 
conditioning factor. A little thought on 
the problem involved will, however, 
serve to show that any satisfactory 
method of recording the details of one’s 
literary output must answer the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What stories, poems, articles, 
jokes, etc., are now in the hands of 
editors? 


2. To what periodicals has a particu- 
lar story or poem been sent? 


3. What are my receipts for manu- 
scripts sold during the last month?, 


There are many ways of keeping the 
information which will give the answers 
demanded by these questions, and the 
writer will find that one most satisfac- 
tory which is best adapted to his in- 
dividual use. I suggest the two follow- 
ing as having proved satisfactory in 
themselves and also as easily susceptible 
of modification to suit individual needs. 


Attention to the details suggested with 
regard to the steps to be observed in the 
actual routine work of handling the 
manuscripts will enable you to keep a 
record that is complete, accurate, up to 
date, and thoroughly practical. Care- 
lessness and inaccuracy have no place 
in the keeping of a systematic record, 
and should be avoided with as much ef- 
fort as they are in the manuscript itself. 
Promptness and care in the making of 
your entries will save much worry and 
time later on. By either of the methods 
here suggested you can easily keep track 
of half a dozen manuscripts or a hun- 
dred without loss or delay. 


In the first place, always keep a car- 
bon copy of any manuscript which you 
send out. Editors cannot be held re- 
sponsible for material which they do not 
solicit, and accidents occasionally hap- 
pen which no amount of care could pre- 
vent. A carbon is an insurance against 
such loss. It is also of value in case 
you have to rewrite or remodel an arti- 
cle. The carbons should be filed in 


manila folders bearing the title of the 
manuscript and arranged alphabetically. 
A large box, a transfer case, or a regular 
filing cabinet should be used to hold 
these folders. 


In order to facilitate the work of send- 
ing letters to publishers with the manu- 
script that you are submitting, it is a 
good plan to keep a file of publishers’ 
names and addresses on 3x5 cards and 
to note on these cards the kind of work 
that each buys. The pages of THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINE will give you 
many hints as to the market. Jot these 
down on your cards and your informa- 


’ tion will always be up to date. 


Keep a record of all your manuscripts 
either in a blank book ruled for that 
purpose or else on index cards. Each 
method has its advantages and its draw- 
backs; but in both cases it is necessary 
to make all entries as soon as you send 
or receive a manuscript. Delay causes 
inaccuracy, and a record of this sort 
must be accurate to be valuable. The 
blank book may be bought ready ruled 
for the purpose or an ordinary blank 
note book may easily be ruled to suit 
the purpose of the record. Its chief ad- 
vantage is that it keeps a chronological 
record of your work; but it has the dis- 
advantage of being somewhat less con- 
venient than the card system. 


The method of procedure is as follows: 
As soon as a manuscript is sent to a 
publisher, write the date, the title of the 
manuscript, and the name of the pub- 
lisher on one line of the book. If the 
manuscript is returned, write the date 
on the same line under the appropriate 
heading, and then send the stuff away 
again, making a reference to the date on 
which it is mailed for the second time, 
so that you will always be able to trace 
the record of your manuscript from one 


- entry to the next. 


The record of manuscripts may be 
keep on cards, 3x5 inches. 
Write the title of the manuscript on the 
top line of the card. Below this enter 
the date and the name of the magazine 
to which the contribution is sent. Use 
a separate line for each entry until the 
manuscript is accepted. Have five guide 
cards marked as follows: 


1. To be sent. 

2. Outstanding. 

3. Accepted: Paid. 

4. Accepted: To be paid. 
5. Published. 


File your cards alphabetically behind 
these guides. All cards for manuscripts 
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not in the mails or in the hands of 
editors should be behind the guide 
marked ‘‘To be sent,” which serves as a 
record of material either not yet mailed 
or which has been returned so frequent- 
ly that you are letting it lie fallow for a 
while. Cards for all manuscripts not yet 
accepted should be filed behind the guide 
marked “Outstanding,” and should re- 
main there until the manuscript is ac- 
cepted when the card should be removed 
to its alphabetical place behind the 
guide “Accepted: Paid” or ‘Accepted: 
To be Paid,” as the case may be. When 
the story has been published, write the 
magazine, volume, and paging on the 
card, and file it behind the guide 
marked ‘‘Published,’ where it remains as 
the record of a completed transaction. 

The writer will find it a wise precau- 
tion to write on the printed rejection 
slips which accompany returned manu- 
scripts the title of the story and the date 
of its return. If this is then filed with 
your carbon copy, it serves as an addi- 
tional check and prevents a manuscript 
from being sent twice to the same editor. 

Manuscripts which are returned to the 
writer should be sent on their way again 
the same day if possible. Time is money 
here as elsewhere, and an idle manu- 
script means loss or delay of immediate 
returns. A manuscript is not like wine: 

‘it does not grow better by being left 
alone. Your motto for it should be: No 
rest till published. Then leave it to the 
critics, _ 

A final suggestion: when your story 
has been published, write the name of 
the magazine, date, volume, and page on 
your copy of the manuscript, and file a 
copy of the printed material with your 
carbon. 

_ Those who make a business,of writing 
should be business-like in their methods. 
To get the maximum return for your 
labor, you must have an efficient system 
for disposing of your product. If you 
will give the method outlined above a 
trial, you will find that you have no lost 
manuscripts, and that you dispose of 
your material more rapidly than you 
otherwise would. 


Just Advice 


I used to think an author’s lot 
Was one of perfect bliss; 

It took me many a weary year 
To learn facts such as this: 

He must be strictly on the job 
Day, night and all the time, 

To glean the inspiration for 
His story, play, or rhyme. 

And e’en beneath his pillow must 

Be kept his pen and pad, 

Or try as he will, he can’t recall 
Some lurid dream he’s had. 

For “Often in the Stilly Night,” 

Though sleep he fain would woo, 

A plot germ or synopsis will 
His tired brain pursue. 

Then should he bid it hang around 
And wait until the morn, 

It’s ten to one he’ll always find 
It vanished ere the dawn. 

—Lena Robbins Grant. 


Our Morning Mail 


With eager eyes and throbbing heart, 
We wait our morning mail: 

And when it comes we grab a knife, 
And into it we sail. 


Now here is one from good Aunt Jane, 
To say her dog is dead: 

And also one from Uncle Tom, 
Which says that Bess has wed. 


Now here’s one from The Tribune, too, 
I wonder what about; 

By George: it is to tell me my 
Subscription has run out. 


Now this one sounds much better far, 
And brings a pleasant thrill: 

It says, ‘“‘please find a check enclosed, 
To balance up my bill.” 


Well wouldn’t this one make you mad? 
It fails to make a hit: 

A bill for my last suit of clothes, 
And writes me, ‘Please remit!”’ 


Ah, here’s what I’ve been looking for, 
It makes life all serene: 
It’s the January number, 
Of THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE! 
—Neil Merrill. 


Is there a rule for writing which 
Will help to reach fame’s measure? 
This is the simplest—write in haste 
And then revise at leisure. 
—Dorothy Scarborough. 
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FAMILY LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 
Receiving so much pleasure and help 
from THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE, I 
wish to send a word of appreciation. I 
do not believe there is another publica- 
tion so full of excellent ideas and sug- 
gestions; it is pure Radium, and every 
page yields a grain to thoughtful readers. 
This valuable little magazine is a con- 
stant source of inspiration to me, and I 
read it over and over many times while 
waiting for the next number. 
I wonder if some of those who send 
in their personal experiences, woven in- 
to such helpful articles, realize the en- 
couragement they are giving to others 
who have been less successful? The 
hopes they revive in hearts tempted to 
give up the struggle, and in those who 
may have lacked courage to launch their 
first frail craft on the Literary Sea. 
It is a mystery to me how those who 
have mastered the “writing game,” and 
are assured of success, feel like com- 
Plaining of the “drudgery and hard 
work” necessary in preparing their arti- 
cles for the market. Work and effort 
are needed in all successful undertak- 
ings; and to know that one has the 
“gift of mind” to be able to produce 
thoughts worth giving to the public, for 
their pleasure or instruction, should be 
a continual delight and. an incentive to 
unceasing labor and striving for higher 
accomplishment. 
_ I do not agree with the writers who 
tell one that “nothing but six or eight 
hours of hard work, every day,” will 
“get you anywhere,” and that “mood, en- 
vironment, and ‘many other influences 
do not amount to anything.” There may 
be some who are able to force them- 
selves to “grind out” so many hundreds 
or thousands of words each day, at a 
certain hour and under any and all con- 
ditions; but to write with spontaneity 
and from the heart, is to write most en- 
tertainingly and convincingly; to carry 
your readers with you so they will un- 
derstand and feel the things you have 
written, as you felt and understood 
them, and this is best done when you 
feel like writing. 

Your most beautiful mental flowers 
will germinate under influences that 
strongly affect you—these influences 
may arise from various causes—a beau- 
tiful scene; sweet strains of music; 
moods of joy and of sadness; even work 


may produce an excess of mental ener- 
gy. Call these things by any name you 
please; but, to me, “Inspiration” seems 
most fitting. 

If public speakers are the most elo- 
quent and at their best when under the 
“spell” of the occasion—fine musicians 
play most brilliantly and pleasingly 
when in a “musical mood” or “inspired,” 


“why may not the writer be influenced 


by these same impulses? 

After your mental flower has started 
to grow, you may carefully nourish and 
cultivate it; prune it into perfect form; 
trim off all superfiuous branches; pick 
off all dead and useless leaves and bring 
your blossom as near to the mark of 
pertection as your talent will permit. 
You will have been able to give to your 
readers something that will be found 
lacking in the work offered from ‘‘forced 
writing,” especially in poetry or fiction. 

As long as ambitious workers have 
such a power near them as THE WRIT- 
ER’S MAGAZINE, there seems no need 
of becoming wholly discouraged or to 
think of complete failure. 

Wishing you many, many years of 
perfect success in the grand work you - 
are doing and thanking you for my 
share of the words of help and pages 
of useful knowledge you so generously 
place in this wonderful little magazine, 

Most sincerely yours, 
Tonopah, Nev. —Helene M. Cullinan. 


Dear Editor: ; 
You are doing so much good in the 
way of reforming the customs and cap- 
rices of the editors of the various peri- 
odicals, and have laid so much stress on 
their taking better care of our manu- 
scripts, in the way of returning them 
promptly, keeping them clean and not 
tearing them, that I thought a word on 
tne score of stamping MSS. with dates of 
receipts, or the name of the publication | 
might not be amiss. It is indeed a dis- 
appointment to get a Ms. returned with 
a big blue or red inscription stamped on 
it to the effect that is was received such 
and such a date by a certain publication, 
as it necessitates the retyping, for who- 
is so bold as to send out a story or 
article with the brand of rejection la- 
beled on it? Hoping that you can help 

correct this practice, I am, 
Cordially, 
Donald Shumway Rockwell. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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Dear Editor: 

I hasten to forward these few words 
of congratulation. Your January issue 
just reached me and I want to say I am 
tremendously pleased with its new 
makeup. It now remains for the writer 
folk to give hearty support to your en- 
terprise, for where else can a magazine 
of such universal appeal to them be 
found? I have stored away, like a 
miser, every copy of the magazine from 
the second issue, and with the new 


improvement I will want every forth- 


coming issue. 
_ Yours very truly, 
—Bert E. Barnes. 
Scranton, Pa. 


Dear Editor: ! Seance 

I am delighted with THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE. Whether one writes or 
merely reads, it is interesting, for it 
furnishes not only articles on literary 
technique and possible markets, but also 
such charming and intimate glimpses in- 
- to the homes of great authors. THE 
WRITER’S is a magazine that every 
household would be the better for read- 
ing. 
| —H. M. R. 

Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


To the Fainiacy N umber 


Gee whiz, 
What a real magazine THE WRITER'S 
' MAGAZINE is, 
Now that it’s got its growth, and shows 
The fullness and the life of those 
That have arived! And, say, by gum, 
It’s bound to keep on going some; 
And if it stops—well, if it should, 
There ain’t no good in being good. 
See? 

—W. J. Lampton 


To a Manuscript 


Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: ‘“You’re home 
again.” : 
—LHleanor Piatt Kearney 
in January Writer’s. 


Oh, I don’t know; there’s one, I had 
Returned, brought double; which ain’t 
so bad. 
P. S—Don’t stay down when you are 
downed; 
Rise with the larks; 
Soon you’ll find that editors 
Are easy marks. 
What? — 
—wW. J. Lampton 


Fellow Travelers © 


~ A Little Fable for Writers 
By Frances E. Gale. 


The fat Manuscript shifted in his en- 
velope and looked with disgust at his 
companion. 

“How did you _ get 
growled. ; 

“Oh, I just slipped in,” said the little 
Rejection Slip, pleasantly. “I thought 
your father might not like to see you 
come home alone.” 

. “You needn’t have troubled yourself,” 
said the Manuscript, loftily. ‘“My father 
and I are quite happy in each other’s 
company. We need no uninvited guests.” 

“Oh, well, don’t be cross about it,” 
said the little Slip, goodnaturedly. “I 
take scarcely any room and there’s no 
extra charge for carrying me. It’s a 
long trip from New York to Nevada. 
Let’s. see; how often have you been 
over the road?” 

“Never before,” said the keke. 

“What! .You must be very young al- 
though you are so. big. Are all your 
brothers as large as you?” 

“T am an only child—as yet,” replied 
the Manuscript. ‘My father did hint— 
but that is not known outside of the 
family and I must beg you not to men- 
tion it. He informed me because he 
thought it best before—ahem!—his re- 
sponsibilities increased, I should find a 
suitable place in New York.” 

“And did you?” asked the Rejection 
Slip, innocently. 


- The big Manuscript looked out of. the 
corner of his eye at his companion ber 
fore answering with dignity: 

“Not this time. I only applied at one 
place and it did not suit me at all. 
When I saw the company I should have 
been expected to appear in I was sur- | 
prised that my father should have sent 
me there. The very first reader I intro- 
duced myself to saw at once that the 
sort of material he employed did not be- 
long in my class, and suggested that as 
I had my return ticket with me I go 
back immediately and talk it over with 
my father. I took his advice.” 


“Quite right, too,” said the little Slip, 
heartily. ‘‘He’s a man of excellent judg- 
ment. It was he, by the way, who pro- 
posed that I accompany you. He wanted 
me to have a word with your father.’ 

“Oh,” said the big Manuscript, flat- 
tered, “that was very attentive of him. 
I suppose he admired my size?” 

“Well,” said the Rejection Slip, parry- 
ing, “he thought you a little over-stout 
for your age.” 


in here?” he 


~~ 
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“IT feel no inconvenience from my 
weight,” said the Manuscript, stiffly. 


“That’s good!” said the Rejection Slip, 
hastily, “and a fine, well-grown manu- 
script is a great comfort to his father, 
when he is at home; but when he has to 
travel a good deal his expenses come 
pretty high, and slenderness in literary 
circles is so much the rage just now that 
it is hard for a stout manuscript to find 
acceptance—I mean to find a really ac- 
ceptable position. I honestly think that 
by banting a little—taking off a couple 
of hundred words a day, say, for two or 
three weeks—you would be able not only 
to travel at less expense but would be 
more likely upon your next trip east to 
find a position where the associations 
would be up to your standard. You see,” 
said the little Rejection Slip, confiden- 
tially, ‘in New York space has to be con- 
sidered first of all, and the magazine 
makers whom your father consults about 
placing you have the same problem to 
deal with as have the builders of sky- 
scrapers. With the limited space at 
their disposal each month they are 
forced to give preference to such manu- 
scripts as compress into the smallest 
compass the greatest amount of power 
and usefulness. They may shoot up 
among the stars if they choose, or go 
down to the very roots of things, but 
they must have no unnecessary girth, 
else the available space makes their ad- 
mission a physical impossibility. 1 meet 
so many fine, big, handsome manuscripts 
—like yourself,’ said the little Rejection 
Slip, politely, ‘who have been going 
about from one publisher to another un- 
til they are quite discouraged, and yet 
if they were just a trifle smaller they 
might have fitted in nicely in some 
agreeable position. There are traits in 
you that make me think I should like 
your father and I shall be glad to talk 
things over with him and see if he does 
not think that without damage to your 
vigor. your bulk might be materially re- 
duced. What do you think of the idea, 
yourself?” 


“My father is very proud of my ap- 
pearance,” said the big Manuscript, du- 
biously. “I don’t believe he would like 
to see me slim.” 


“Not at first,’ admitted the Rejection 
Slip, “but he’d soon get used to it, and 
his first-born could never lose his affec- 
tion. You’ll be surprised, yourself, to 
find how much stronger you will be for 
the loss of what now seems essential to 
beauty.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the Manu- 
script, doubtfully. 


“Sure of it,” said the Rejection Slip, 
confidently. “And then, think of the 
advantages of a position in New York.” 

“Well,” sighed the big Manuscript, “if 
my father thinks best I’m willing to sub- 
mit. But I never thought to be coerced 
by a little thing like you.” 

“Don’t say ‘coerced,’” corrected the 
Rejected Slip, brightly. “Say ‘convinced.’ 
A manuscript that is big mentally as 
well as physically is never above con- 
sidering the merits of a suggestion. I 
have a great many brothers, all small 
like myself, and sometimes it takes a 
dozen or more of us repeating the same 
argument successively to drive it home 
to some stupid manuscript, whereas if 
the suggestion had been accepted in the 
first place he might have been pleasantly 
placed in congenial surroundings and 
sending home a check to his father in- 
stead of being a constant drain upon him 
for traveling expenses. Our family is 
not popular,” said the little Rejection 
Slip, sadly. “Very few parents make us 
welcome when their children bring us 
home; but if you will introduce me as a 
friend instead of an intruder we may 
persuade your father to put you through 
a course of reducing exercises which 
will result in fitting you for permanent 
residence in my home city next time 
you visit it. What do you say?” 


“I detest the idea of growing thin,” 
moaned the fat Manuscript, “but I be- 
lieve your advice is honest. I’ll take it.” 

“Good!” said the little Rejection Slip. 
“I wish there were more like you.” 


The Perfect Poem 


Not melodic charms alone 
Glorify the poem’s art, 
Honeyed phrases, lovely blown, 
Never in themselves atone 
Sans the poet’s pulsing heart. 
Not the greatest gifted thought 
Lacking Music’s golden wand 
Builds a poem. It is wrought 
Only when deep union’s sought . 
By their interwoven bond. 


Fancy melted unto tune, 
Rhythm linked with imagery; 

Lo! the poem’s perfect noon. 

Reverentially commune 

With the welder—a Mage, he! 


—La Fayette Lentz Butler 
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THE READING TABLE - 


Conducted by Modeste Hannis Jordan 


E. W. MASON’S new novel, THE 
WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
‘York, publishers, price $1.30), makes 
pleasant as well as entertaining read- 
ing. After the lurid, probing, depress- 
ing sex novel one lays down a book 
such as this with the feeling that he 


A.” E. W..Mason 


has read a “real good novel.” That 
feeling and that expression are rare 
nowadays. The modern novel is too 
apt to attempt to be something more— 
a treatise perhaps with which physi- 
cians only should deal, or criminolo- 
gists, and, maybe, the priest in the con- 
fessional. At any rate, a story that 
shows just the natural and logical out- 
come of natural situations in the lives 
of two people—an ambitious man, and 
a@ woman who is just a woman, one 


caring for love and willing to make 
sacrifices, even great sacrifices should 
love demand—this sort of tale one fol- 
lows to the end, has sympathy for and 
understanding of each  well-drawn 
character, and is conscious of a very 
good plot running through the story. 
Here you have in THE WITNESS FOR 
THE DEFENSE the well-constructed 
novel. It is logical, the characters are 
well sketched, there is no padding, and 
the plot is clear, consistently upheld 
throughout, the working up to the 
climax is natural and not forced, and 
the conclusion of the story just such 
as should be. 

The author, A. E. W. Mason—an 
Englishman, as might be surmised by 
the reader of this book had he seen 
nothing else of Mr. Mason’s—is a man 
of unusual versatility. Besides reach- 
ing the position he holds as a novelist, 
he has a considerable reputation as an 
actor and as a politician. 

Mr. Mason was born at Everleigh, in 
Dulwich. After passing through the lo- 
cal schools and colleges he went to Trin- 
ity College, Oxford, where he shone 
so brightly in the university dramatics 
that he thought of taking up the stage 
as a career, and went so far as to 
tour the provinces in several small com- 
panies. When he had entirely aban- 
doned the profession of acting, those 
years he found of great value, he de- 
clares, in giving him a knowledge of 
all sorts and conditions of men. It 
was in 1895 that he became a novelist. 
“A Romance of Watsdale,” issued in 
that year, was not a success, but his 
next story, “The Courtship of Morrice 
Buckler,” was a great one. He has 
published thirteen books since, of which 
the most notable are: “The Four 
Feathers,” “The Broken Road,’ “At 
the Villa Rose” and “The Turnstiles.” 

In 1906 Mr. Mason entered the House 
of Commons, and made a considerable 
impression, so much so that when he 
decided to leave it in the idea that a 
man could not be highly successful at 
two such engrossing professions as 
writing and politics, the leaders of his 
party urged him to reconsider. But the 
most notable result of the fact that 
he sat in Parliament and then left it 
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consists in those remarkable chapters 
of “The Turnstiles,’ which tell of a 
young politician making his name, and 
especially that which describes his sen- 
sations on making his first speech. 


Mr. Mason lives most of the time in 
London, at least when he works. A 
large part of each year he spends in a 
beautiful country house of his on the 
Isle of Wight. He has comfortable 
apartments in Stratton Street, typically 
masculine—for he is a bachelor—and 
plainly the rooms of a reader, traveler 
and sportsman. He is a great walker; 
indeed, his fondness for mountain 
climbing was the subject of cartoons 
in his political days, and he often hears 
the call of the Alpine heights. But 
his extensive travels in Europe, India 
and South America are reflected in his 
novels—those in India in this last novel, 
“The Witness for the Defense.” 

The story is the romance of a girl 
who loves a man and is not ashamed 
to let him know that she loves him. 
But the man, the son of a once wealthy 
father has bravely fitted himself for 
life and has been admitted to the bar, 
and believes that his poverty is a bar- 
rier to his marriage, never guessing 
that the girl would be willing to share 
with him the hardships of “making a 
name.” They part, and before many 
months are gone the girl, visiting in 
India, marries an army Officer, a man 
some. years her senior, a man of cruel 
and brutal instincts though of some 
fame in the army. After eight un- 
happy years the man to whom she 
had given her heart’s best love in her 
girlhood—now having gained his place 
in the. world—sees her in her hus- 
band’s tent where in command of his 
company he is stationed in India. Here 
the story reaches its height of interest. 
The description of the scenes within 
the tent are intensely dramatic, the 
hand of the artist story teller with 
dramatic instinct being very evident. 
Leaving the tent this night, the lover 
of other days rides away to the station 
mounted on a camel, rides away know- 
ing that the woman he loves, for whom 
he has remained single through the 
years, is suffering untold hardship, the 
agony of an abused wife. He has seen 
the bruises upon her throat when the 
necklace fell away. Then a few days 
later comes to him the news of the 
murder of Captain Ballantyne—the of- 
ficer having been found dead outside 
his tent. Finally Thresh is put upon 
the witness stand, “the witness for the 
defense.” His lie saves the accused 
woman, the wife. Later he learns that 


her. 


it had been better for her had he given 
her opportunity to tell the truth. It 
is like fiction that a woman thus saved 
would marry the man who had saved 
Almost any romancer would have 
done this. But Mr. Mason is a romancer 
out of the ordinary. It would spoil 
the story to give its conclusion, and it 
is a story worth reading, both as a 
piece of entertaining fiction and as 
study of a properly handled long story 
or novel. The chapter climaxes are 
excellently done, and once the story 
gets under way there are no great 
lapses of time between events so that 
one must struggle to pick up the 
threads and piece out a _ connected 
whole. 


In our fight for better songs for the 
people we have often wished that an- 
other Ethelbert Nevin would be born 
to the world, and that the exquisite songs 
of this rarest of song writers would find 
their proper popular appreciation, 
which we believe in time they will find. 
By popular appreciation we mean the 
masses, and the masses means all 
classes. The publication of THE LIFE 
OF ETHELBERT NEVIN, by Vance 
Thompson (Boston Music Company, 
Boston Mass., price $2.75) is an inter- 
esting work since to know how such a 
genius labored, how he finally came to 
a place of note is always attractive, 
and to the song writer of the day will 
this book bring its especial message. 

Vance Thompson believes that Ethel- 
bert Nevin’s place in the history of mu- 
sic is permanent; that his songs, “born 
of an impulse at once personal and mys- 
terious, have the eternal youth of the 
world’s folk-songs.” In any case, few 
of the world’s folk-songs have been 
sung more frequently than his ‘“Ro- 
sary,” and few piano pieces played 
oftener than his “Narcissus.” In dis- 
tant Algiers Nevin heard a young fellow 
whistling it. Street musicians ground 
it out everywhere. He himself con- 
tinued playing this piece because the 
audiences demanded it, but he came to 
the point of referring to it in a letter 
as “that nasty little ‘Narcissus.’” As 
for the “Rosary,” a sentimental semi- 
religious song, dear to the public, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink has called it her fav- 
orite American song. She thinks it 
great because in it are “heart interest 
and beautiful melody.” She has sung 
it numberless times, not only in the 
United States, but in Germany, where 
the public “went wild” over it, even 
though she presented it in English. 
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Wherever she sings it, she and the 
whole audience are “swept along in ar- 
tistic transport to that anguished cry 
for a happiness that has escaped us. 
A song like. that, to make all hearts 
beat together, is a work of genius.” 


It isn’t—but let that pass. Nevin 
himself knew he had written much bet- 
ter things—songs like those which 
Philip Hale praised as characterized by 
“spontaneity of melodic invention” and 
“subtleties of harmonization.” Rupert 
Hughes, in his book on ‘‘Contemporary 
American Composers,” went so far as 
to say that one of Nevin’s songs, “Au- 
tumn Mood,’ which did not win im- 
mediate popularity, was to him “as 
great as the greatest of the Lieder of 
Schumann, Schubert, or Franz.” In 
view of the fact that Nevin lived only 
thirty-eight years (he died in 1901), the 
list of his compositions is surprisingly 
large; it fills six pages of this volume, 
in which they are arranged according 
to the year of publication. Most of 
them are for solo voice with piano, or 
for piano alone; but there are also a 
few pieces for violin and piano, choruses 
for men’s or mixed voices, and a can- 
tata, which appears to have been his 
longest flight. 

The biography prepared by Vance 
Thompson consists largely of extracts 
from Nevin’s letters to his family, par- 
ticularly to his mother; those to his 
wife were considered too intimate and 
most of them were destroyed before his 
death. She was to him a critic as well 
as a helpmeet; during the _ thirteen 
years of their married life she saved 
everything that bore the mark of his 
thumb-print, thus facilitating the biog- 
rapher’s task. Apart from the revela- 
tion which this book gives of the per- 
sonality of one of America’s most me- 
lodious and popular composers, it re- 
minds one a little of Amy Fay’s “Music 
Study in Germany” because of the vivid 
pictures it gives of the life of American 
students abroad. Before he went to 
Germany, Nevin studied in Boston, of 
the musical life in which town he also 
gives some account. His aim was to 
become a concert pianist, and although 
he was never in robust health, he 
worked ten to twelve hours a day. Often 
he despaired of reaching his goal. One 
day, after climbing Savin Hill and gaz- 
ing at the boats and steamers below, 
he wrote to his mother: 
wished I could bury myself in one of 
the ships, away out in the deep, and 
give up all the toil and worry of trying 
to be an artist. Oh, how discouraged I 
am! I don’t think I shall live to be 


‘dow. 


“T almost: 


great, and I don’t see how I can live if 
I’m not.” . 
It was his good fortune to have for 
his principal teacher B. J. Lang, who 
stood at the top of his profession in the 
Boston of that day. This eminent mu- 
sician, of whose methods and activities 
Nevin gives interesting glimpses in his 
letters, soon discovered his pupil’s ex- 
ceptional gifts and gave him unusual 
opportunities. At first the master some- 
times got angry with the pupil, but this 
was nothing to what Nevin had to en- 
dure when he went to Berlin and be- 
came a-pupil of Wagner’s great friend, 
Professor Klindworth. He used to meet 
the pupils of this celebrity coming from 
their lessons, “white with anger and 
tears streaming down their faces’; and 
from what he heard he expected the 
professor to fling busts of Beethoven at 
his head, or throw him out of the win- 
He was promptly informed he 
had “much to learn,’ was coldly crit- 
icized, and got no praise; but when he 
heard that Klindworth had told one of 
his ‘pupils that he had an American 
named Nevin who was one of the most 
talented fellows he had ever seen and 
who was sure to make a stir in the 
musical world, he was consoled; and 
subsequently he realized that Klind- 
worth’s treatment had made him work 
harder than any other might have suc- 
ceeded in doing. Two years he remained 
with this pedagogue, who. gradually 
treated him with more consideration. 
He also studied with Hans von Bulow. 


Returning to America he had a hard 
time trying to make his living as a 
teacher or a player. Pittsburgh wel- 
comed him at his debut as pianist, but 
subsequently ignored him when he 
needed to raise money by his playing 
to marry. Fortunately, his compositions 
began to sell, and thus he was able 
to give up his idea of becoming a trav- 
eling virtuoso. As a player he more 
and more confined himself to his own 
works. A critic who spoke of him as 
being, with MacDowell, one of the two 
leading American composers, declared 
that ‘“MacDowell plays more like the 
devil” while ‘Nevin plays like a poet.” 

Failing health compelled him to make 
a trip to Algiers. In his earlier letters 
the reader follows him through his ad- 
ventures in Florence, in and near Ber- 
lin, the Spreewald, Heidelberg, and Bay- 
reuth. He worshipped Wagner, and 
much of his time was devoted to coach- 
ing singers in Wagnerian roles. These 
and many other details are told in en- 
taining fashion by Mr. Thompson. His 
volume is adorned with a number of 
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portraits and other pictures, and there 
are some pages of music by Nevin not 
heretotore printed. 


THE WHITE SAPPHIRE, by Lee 
Foster Hartman (Harper and Brothers, 
publishers, price $1.25), is a youthful 
book. ‘here is a lot of small talk which 
very well reveals the characters that the 
story means to portray. There is 
a nice, bright, likable girl, HEvelyn 
Winthrop, and the usual two men. 
(There must always be the two men 
or else the two girls to bring about 
the necessary complications in _fic- 
tion of this kind.) It is a purely 
romantic story, and the best man wins, 
although the one who should have had 
things all his own way—if propinquity 
counts for all we have been led to be- 
lieve it does in forming matches—well, 
he is not such a bad sort ot chap atiter 
all, and we feel a little sorry that he 
did not get the girl, though we know 
well enough that he didn’t deserve her 
as Poole did. There was a sate robbery 
—a paper extracted, that is all, but it 
was a paper that told a tale and Poole 
was a shrewd guesser, as well as good 
at piecing scraps of information to- 
gether. ‘The white sapphire plays its 
part in the story, and gives name to the 
book. Though not very convincing, it 
is none the less interesting that the 
sapphire becomes white and is mistaken 
for a diamond, because of the fact that 
the box in which it is kept once held 
some powerful radium salts. Removed 
from the box the stone resumes its 
natural color, therefure it is supposed 
from time to time to have been stolen. 
This is making use of an up-to-date 
chemical idea in Weaving the threads of 
a tale, and the modern novelist 
makes use of all the material that 
science and invention may supply. This 
up-to-dateness of a book may not add 
greatly to its art as an example of let- 
- ters, yet it does add to its novelty and 
entertaining quality. 


MY WIFE’S HIDDEN LIFE (Rand 
McNally and Company, Chicago, pub- 
lishers, price $1.25). Here is a title, 
surely, for the proverbial village gos- 
sips. We haven’t much time in the 
busy towns to delve into or even care 
about hidden lives. A lot of folks may 
be living them, but that is their own 
affair. And when a man sets out to 
tell about his wife’s—well, we just, out 
of curiosity, peep into the book to find 
out who it is, but in this instance we 


find no name. In a foreword the author 
says: “lt may be asked why Il have 
voiuntarily laid bare the story of my 
married life, and what possible good 
such a nalrative could do. 1 began it 
partiy to Obtain reliec Irom the strain 
OL intolierabie regret, and partly be- 
cause 1 thougnt the mere setting down 
OL the Lacts mignt help me to a better 
understanding OL My own shortcomings, 
OL My aimost compiete Laliure to grasp 
or appreciate the nature o£ the woman 
4 dnarried,” 

‘Lhis is no idle gossip’s tale, but one 
of deep pathos. Just how one may live 
beside another, never understanding, 
this 1s the pitirul story within the covers 
orf this book, and it is a pitiful story. 
‘ne husband does not realize the wite’s 
inner lite until it is too late. A diary 
Which she has Kept reveals it ali to him, 
One lays down the book reverently, and 
it not with a sob in one’s throat then 
lt is that one has ceased to teel pity tor 
those who must knuw the agony ofr 
never being abie to undo a wrong that 
has been done though his heart may 
yearn and break through the long weary 
years. since we must believe that the 
book is the truth—the author assures 
us it is—there can be but sympathy 
tor the man who brought upon himself 
a litelong regret. 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF MODERN 
VERSE, a collection from the work of 
contemporaneous American poets, edited 
by Jessie B. Rittenhouse (Houghton 
Mifflin Company publishers, price $1.00), 
is a wisely discriminating collection, 
Since it is what the title claims for it, 
a representation of modern verse. This 
little book alone might refute the charge 
that there is no longer real poetry, that 
there are no great poets to-day. The 
truth is, as we believe, who watch close- 
ly all the literary work of the times, 
there are sO many great poets that to 
be greatest of all one’s art must be 
superlative. In modern verse there is 
a wonder of variety. The older poets, 
in the main, sang but two themes— 
love and nature. Now we ring about 
with verse the commonplace things of 
life a little touch here and there show- 
ing that music lurks everywhere. We 


hope that all the poets of our writer 


family who have not a copy of this book 
will be sure to purchase a copy. The 
list of poets represented is too long ‘to 
give here. The credit is given the pub- 
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lications where the poems first ap- 
peared, and there is an index of first 
lines that will aid one in finding some 
poem of which the title may be for- 
gotten. The book is bound in excellent 
taste and is well worthy a place on the 
library table. 


The Magazines 


In the February Woman’s Home 
Companion, Mayy Heaton Vorse has an 
interesting account of the Montessori 
method of education as it may be ap- 
plied in American homes. Dr. Montes- 


sori is the Italian educational genius ~ 


who has conceived a new system for 
teaching little children. The essential 
of her system is that children should be 
allowed to train their senses through 
perfectly natural exercise of them. Mrs. 
Vorse tells how children tire of toys 
which are forced upon them, and she 
explains how the material provided by 
Dr. Montessori for the amusement and 
education of children develops a child’s 
senses, refines them, and teaches a child 
how to observe without wearying him. 
Mrs. Vorse goes on, as follows, to ex- 
plain why Dr. Montessori’s material has 
such power over children: 

“The answer was given me by some 
children whom I knew very well. There 
was only one little boy and one little 
girl in that family, but the day after 
Christmas their despairing parents felt 
they no longer lived in a home but in 
a toy shop. 

“The children wanted to play with 
everything at once. They never wanted 
to put anything away. At last the 
harassed mother of this family made 
this rule: 

“All toys found lying around after 
you have gone to bed will be confis- 
cated for a certain length of time.” 

“Within a week almost all the toys 
had been confiscated. Now notice what 
tovs were wanted back. 

“The cry arose: 

“*T want my knife. Oh, did you get 
the blocks? Where are the paints? Oh, 
please give me my tools.’ 

“In fact. they wanted back all the 
toys that had either a constructive or 
an imaginative element. They wanted 
the Punch and Judy because they made 
uv plays for it. They wanted the stone 
blocks from which they build houses. 
They simvlv had to have the paints 
and modeling clay. Other children 
who came to play with them would re- 
mind them: ‘Don’t leave the clay out 
or you can’t play to-morrow.’ In fact, 


these children liked the toys that caused 
them to create something else or that 
called for precision and skill, which is 
another way of saying they wanted the 
thing which would develop their senses. 
That is to say, they liked the playthings 
that were like those used in the Montes- 
sori schools.” 


Among its usually interesting articles, 
The World’s Work for February takes 
up the matter of better criminal laws. 
“There is no subject of law reform 
which is receiving more attention to- 
day than that of the criminal law” com- 
ments The World’s Work. “All over 
the United States, constitutional con- 
ventions, legislatures, associations of 
lawyers and of merchants are discuss- 
ing the subject. This interest is of 
comparatively recent origin. A few 
years ago there was no law magazine in 
the United States that dealt especially 
with criminal law. There was not suf- 
ficient interest in the reform of criminal 
law to support a magazine. To-day, one 
of the best law magazines that is pub- 
lished is the Journal of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology. Gawyers who, ten years ago, 
considered it beneath their dignity to 
know much about eriminal law, are 
now interested in it and active in pro- 
moting its reform. The time is ripe and 
a great advance is being made in the 
United States, not only in the law of 
punishment, but in the law of reforma- 
tion. The improvement of criminal law 
goes hand in hand with the reform of 
penal institutions, prisons, and reforma- 
tories.” 

The World’s Work calls attention to 
what it calls the forgotten woman, the 
farm woman, as follows: 

Secretary Houston recommends a 
niece of long neglected social justice. 
He calls attention to the forgotten 
woman on the farm: “On many farms 
where there is always money enough to 
buy the latest agricultural appliances 
there is seldom a surplus to provide the 
woman in her productive work with 
power machinery that will lighten her 
phvsical labor, or running water that 
will relieve her of the burden of carry- 
ing from the pump all water that is 
used in the household.” 

The Department of Agriculture cir- 
cularized 55,000 farmers’ wives, asking 
them to discuss their needs. The re- 
sponse to these circulars was large and 
pathetic. . 
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“The overwork of farm women and 
their fear of the effect of overwork on 
their children is the text of many. of 
these letters. . . . Many ask the 
department to prove to the men that 
their work is worth something in dol- 
lars and cents. Still others express 
a realization that their own lot is hope- 
less, and self-sacrificingly ask that bet- 
ter things in the way of education, 
cheaper school books, improved schools, 
lectures, libraries, and museums be 
_ provided for their children.” 


The rural districts need a new stan- 
dard of living. The neglect of the 
woman in the country is one of the 
most serious indictments that can be 
drawn against our civilization. 


Probably the most remarkable contri- 
bution to the February American Maga- 
zine is a description of an execution, 
written by F. P. Dunne of “Mr. Dooley” 
fame. Mr. Dunne was a Chicago news- 
paper reporter at the age of seventeen 
and as a reporter saw three men -hung. 
This experience he describes and inter- 
prets with such vividness and wisdom 
as to make perhaps as wonderful a 


document on capital punishment as 


anywhere exists. 


Hugh Fullerton begins a series of 
articles entitled “American Gambling 
and Gamblers;” Ray Stannard Baker 
begins a series of letters from the field 
entitled ‘Seeing America;” George 
Fitch, the Illinois humorist, describes 
the “Homeburg Weekly Democrat” in 
a sketch of life in a small town; Wal- 
ter Prichard Eaton describes a great 
and successful fight against loan 
sharks now being made in Atlanta: W. 
P. Eaton, the theatrical critic, writes 
entertainingly and ably on the subject 
“What Is a Moral Play?” and J. Breck- 
inridge Ellis contributes an article en- 
titled “The Finger Test of Literature,” 
which is an account of a blind man’s 
ideas of literature gained from the 
slow process of finger reading. 


Edna Ferber. Kate Jordan. Alfred 
Ollivant. Samuel Merwin and Maravene 
Thompson contribute fiction. 


Prize-winning letters are published in 
the contest entitled “What Is a Crimin- 
al?’ The Tnterestinge Peopvle denartment 
contains five short articles about re- 
markahble living Americans. James 
Montgomery Flage. Kin Hubbard, Fad. 
Howe and Oliver Herford make humor 
ous contributions. 


In the current issue of Farm and 
Fireside, Marc N. Goodnow writes an 
interesting account of a winter he spent 
on the R. F. D. Following is one story 
he tells of an adventure he had when 
the mud was so thick that travel was 
almost impossible: 

“One day when I had ventured to use 
my roadster I promised a marooned 
farmer’s wife to bring her fifty cents’ 
worth of granulated sugar. On Thurs- 
day morning I started from town with 
the sugar under the seat. Ten miles 
out the roads became so sticky it was 
necessary to abandon the buggy and 
complete the journey on horseback. On 
Friday the buggy was picked up again 
and used until noon, when I again had 
to resort to a single horse and a bor- 
rowed saddle. Not until Saturday after- 
noon was I able to deliver the sugar. 
Even then a trace snapped as we came 
over the clay hill in sight of the farm- 
house, and there was nothing to do but — 
ask the farmer’s wife the privilege of 
storing the vehicle in her barnyard un- 
til the roads dried or froze, in payment 
for the delayed service. The family had 
been without sugar in their coffee for 
four days, but the prospect of having 
plenty of it for Sunday dinner, when 
relatives were expected, overshadowed. 
the deprivation through the week.” 


Many a noted story character has 
been picked up on Broadway—the great 
thoroughfare where millionaire and 
nauper jostle elbows in the vast 
throngs that move up and down the 
busy street all day, and, yes, all night, 
too. for Broadway is never deserted. 
The writer in search of material may 
now take the man seen on Broadway, 
the young man, as the typical American 
business man. Simeon Strunsky. writ- 
ing in The Atlantic Monthly for Febru- 
ary, regarding this interesting crowd 
savs: 

The crowd on lower Broadway is alert 
and well set up. Yes, though one hates 
to do it. IT must say “clean-cut.” 
men on the sidewalk are young, limber, 
sharv-faced. almost insolent young men. 
There are not very many old men in the 
crowd. though-TI see anv number of 
erav-haired voung men. Seldom do vou 
detect the traditional signs of age. the 
sarcgine lines of the face. the relaxed 
ahdominal contour. the. tamed spirit. 
The young. the voung-old, the old- 
voune. but rarely quite the old. I am 
speaking only of externals. Clean-cut, 
eager faces are very frequently disap- 


The . 
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pointing. A very ordinary mind may 
be working behind that clear sweep of 
- brow and nose and chin. I have known 
the shock of young men who look like 
kings of Wall Street and speak like 
shoe clerks. They are shoe clerks. ‘But 
the appearance is there, that athletic 
carriage which is helped out by our 
triumphant, ready-made clothing. I 
suppose I ought to detest the tailor’s 
tricks which iron out all ages and all 
stations into a uniformity of padded 
shoulders and trim waistlines and hips. 
I imagine I ought to despise our habit 
of wearing elegant shoddy where the 
European chooses honest, clumsy wool- 
ens. But I am concerned only with 
externals, and in outward appearances 
a Broadway crowd beats the world. 


Personal Mention 


. W. B. Maxwell, the author of THE 
DEVIL’S GARDEN, which English 
literary critics have pronounced “the 
most talked of book in years,” and 
which has just made its appearance in 
America, is the son of “Miss M. E. 
Braddon,” a novelist who for nearly 
three-score years has experienced a 
remarkable vogue in England. She has 
written more than fifty novels, besides 
several plays, sketches and short stories. 
Mr. Maxwell is said to possess much of 
his mother’s versatility. He is a power- 
ful, fearless writer, who takes life ser- 
iously, and sees clearly. 


EB. W. Hornung, the author of THE 
THOUSANDTH WOMAN, is a brother- 
in-law of A. Conan Doyle, the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes. Mr. Hornung is 
also the author of remarkable mystery 
stories, but his work is exactly antithe- 
tical to that of his brother-in-law for 
in Mr. Hornung’s stories, the criminal 
is the central figure instead of the 
detective. Mr. Hornung’s most cele- 
brated creations are RAFFLES, THE 
AMATEUR CRACKSMAN and THE 
CAMERA FIEND. 


Ford Madox Hueffer, whose latest 


novel, RING FOR NANCY, was ac- 
corded such high praise when it was 
published in America a few months ago, 
has for many years been closely as- 
sociated with Joseph Conrad, the fam- 
ous English author, having written, in 
collaboration with the latter, RO- 
MANCE, a book which gained great 
favor in English literary circles as well 
as in this country. Mr. Hueffer, be- 


sides being an author is regarded as 
one of England’s most discriminating 
literary critics. 


The author of BLISTER JONES, one 
of the cleverest series of race-track 
stories which has been published in re- 
cent years, himself is the owner of 
quite a string of thoroughbreds, and is 
regarded as one of the knowing ones 
among the amateur horsemen of Amer- 
ica. He is a native of Mt. ‘Vernon, 
Ohio. His name is John Taintor Foote. 
Previously to becoming the author of 
best-sellers, Mr. Foote was in the ad- 
vertising business. 


The English WHO’S WHO, in its in- 
formation concerning Katherine Tynan, 
the well-known Irish author and poet, 
gives as her recreation, “talking to a 
good listener; the companionship of her 
dogs; collecting china; the society of 
her children.” Katherine Tynan’s lat- 
est book to be published in America is 
ROSE OF THE GARDEN, the story 
of the life of Lady Sarah Lennox, one 
of the foremost damsels at the court 
of Di gh bile «sks 


John Breckenridge Ellis, whose new 
novel, LOHOMA, recently was publish- 
ed, wrote the novel while residing in 
Granite, Greer County, Okla., where 
many of the scenes of the story are 
laid. Mr. Ellis’ purpose in writing the 
book was to show, in the character of 
the heroine, the Western view of life 
as contrasted with that of the East. 


Note.—Send to Charles. Scribner’s 
Sons, Fifth Avenue and 48th Street, 
New York City, and ask them for a 
booklet, “The Story of the Making of a 
Book.” Tell them you saw mention of 
this booklet in THE WRITER’S MA- 
GAZINE. It will cost you nothing, and 
the information contained in the book- 
let is something every writer should 
have, for a knowledge of the process 
by which a book is made ready for mar- 
ket is worthwhile knowledge to the 
writer of a book, just as it may be use- 
ful to the president of a railroad to 
know the operating details of his road. 
The average writer has no idea of the 
details of book making and marketing. 
If he did, he would not so often be 
impatient at delays on the part of the 
publisher. 
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$100 Prize for a National Song 


There have been many responses, and much work of merit since we made . 


the first announcement of the award that would be made for the best National 
song. When we say that we want this a song that sings of Peace and not of War 
and bloodshed, we do not mean that the word peace shall occur frequently 
throughout the song—it is the spirit we want and not the letter. Let 
the song sing of the strength, the freedom for all men of the country over which 
wave the stars and stripes. Let the song sing of a country strong in the 
strength of a fixed unity. Let it sing of the country that feels in its every 
heartbeat the common Brotherhood of man. Let it be a National song—a song 
that represents the Nation as it is to-day. 

MRS. ELMER BLACK, whose work in the cause of International Peace is 
known the world over, has given to THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE $100 as a 
prize for the writer of the acceptable song. Three leading music publishers of 
New York City will consider the manuscript, as well as the song critics of THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINE, and three noted song writers (names to be announced 
later). The song willbe brought out through a first-class music publishing 
house, and the writes lL. reééive a royalty, as well as the prize. It is hoped 


that we will be able tose suré’for the song the endorsement of Congress, so 
that this song will be, truly, an official song. 
CONDITIONS 


The Contest is open to all without any fee whatever. Separate lyrics will 
be considered as well as lyrics with melody. A song may be the work of two 
-—the lyric by ore contestant and the melody by another working in col- 
laboration. Every manuscript must be accompanied by a self-addressed 
Postcard which will be used in acknowledging receipt of manuscript. No 
further report will be made until the contest is closed, when manuscripts 
upon which return postage has been prepaid will be returned. The contest 
closes the day of June first, 1914. Address all manuscripts 


National Song Contest, 


The Wniter’s Magazine 
32 Union Square, East, New York City 


(While the contest is open to all, it would be well to begin your subscrip- 
tion with this issue, so that you may follow the plans that we have to put for- 
ward from time to time regarding our own contests and those of other maga- 
zines. ) 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 
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So SZ 


ZL 
EE 


For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-A lcoholic.) 


Sixty Sonnets 


By Louis M, Eilshemius 


Writer of Fragrant Verses, also composer of 
many piano pieces. This book is 36 pages, pa- 
per-covered, 75 cents. Write, enclosing price 


LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS 
58 West 57th Street New York City 


The Proper Illustration 


properly executed often helps to make 
a great literary success. I will read 
your manuscripts and show by sketches 
the best places to illustrate. 


Private Publishers’ 


Correspondence Solicited 


CHARLES D. GRAVES 


32 Union Sq., East, New York 
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French-German 
Spanish - Italian 


Is Easily and Quickly 
Mastered by the 


Language-Phone 
METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of Practical: 


inguistry 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You 
hear the’ living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. 

It is a pleasant, fascinating study ; no tedious rules or mem- 
orizing. Not expensive—all members of the family can use it. 
You simply practice during spare moments or at convenient 
times, and in a surprisingly short time you speak, read and 
understand a new language. 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well 
known members of the faculties of the following universities 
and colleges: 

Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Boston, 
Princeton, Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, 
Virginia, Colorado, Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, New 
York, U. S. Military Academy. 

Our system is arranged on bothe Disc 
and Cylinder talking machines. The Disc 
records can be used on Columbia, Victor, 
or any make of disc talking machines. 
You can now use your own talking ma- 
chine, or phonograph, to acquire foreign. 
languages. 

Send for interesting booklet, particulars of free trial offer 
and terms for easy payments. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
943 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 


The Art of Short Story | 
Writing Simplified 


By Modeste Hannis Jordan 
Editor The Writer’s Magazine 


~ 


Deals with the Form and Struc- 
ture of the Short Story, with the 
Plot and its Development, with 
Motive and Climax. Gives ex- 
amples of the Consistently and 
Inconsistently drawn Character, 
shows how to handle the Minor 
Character in the development of 
a story. Points out the value of 
the Essence of Surprise, the dan- 
ger of a Shifting Viewpoint, deals 
with good and bad introductions, - 
the Climax and the weakening ef- 
fect of an Anti-Climax, tells why 
the Unities should be preserved, 
and shows how. 


Price, 50c, Posed 


THE HANNIS JORDAN CO., Publishers 
32 Union Square, East, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 
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ry AS blished f 
The W the sivanceeasl of 


poetry both as an art Farn Your Typewriter < 


and as a profession. Our 


P 0 etr y service to verse-writers con- 


sists in (1) the refusal of no 
verse of true distinction, (2) 


J ournal the utmost publicity for all 


(ot 
| 


ae 
cc na 


new volumes of notable 

verse and (3) ve personal 

encouragement of aspiring 

A Monthly verse-writers. No writer 

« of verse should fail to sub- 

Magazine of crise. $1.50 a year; 15c 
a copy. 


Verse, Re- sees 


views, Ed- The Four Seas Company 
Publishers 


itorials, Etc. 27 School Street Boston 


% "stele *e selene, 
% rs 5 state setetetcharseorete 
Hee ie CATO eee fates Sesesese eri omy 


Every writer must have atypewriter. Your 
selling chances are nine-tenths better with a 
typewriter than without. 


See 


Typewriters Cost Money! 


ees 


Where to Sell 


: You May Have One Without 
Putting Out Any Ready Cash H O W ? 
es 


Get 150 Subscribers to The Writer’s 


Magazine 
An Underwood Machine Is Yours 


Get 95 Subscribers to bt Writer’s 


agazine 


A Smith Premier Is Yours 


Subscription blanks furnished upon applica- 
tion accompanied by references. 


THE tonsa MAGAZINE 


"An Invaluable List of 
Manuscript Markets 


You can tell at a glance 
to which publication your 
story, special article or 
poem is suited. No writer 
can afford to be without 


copy. Alphabetically NN WATKIN 


arranged. ‘T'o close out Magazine Specialist 


the edition. Refers to 
Fred’k C. Collins, Karl V. S. Howland, 
J.O’ Hara Cosgrave, W. D. Moffat, Conde 


Now ] 5 cents | Nast, Geo. B. Baker, Roland Phillips, etc. 


Distinctive service in developing 
and placing manuscripts 


9 9 e 
The Writer S Mag azine Folder upon request. : 
32 Union Square, East New York City 286 Fifth Avenue New York City 


THE PRINCESS BADOURA ®* Wii trary Seasty vabectipson to 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Enclosed find 25 cts. Send me 


AN UNUSUALLY GOOD OFFER 


HE handsome BOOK NEWS MONTHLY Art | The Book News Monthly 
Calendar for 1914, in six colors, containing Dulac’s for three months. (Or send for 
presentation of The Princess Badoura, will be sent one year, $1.00 enclosed.) To 


without charge to every new yearly subscriber at $1.00. :. 

If you would rather try out. the magazine first, send 25. 0 rrr 

cents with the attached coupon and receive the num-)  §ooioeeoeeeeceeseeececeeteeeeeentens PORE» set Cranes 

bers for three months. Orfor$1.00 wewillsend you {| = = 

ae BOOK NEWS MONTHLY for 16 months, from EPs tise, Monthly, Phila., Pa. 
ctober, 1913, to January, 1915, containing complete O $1.00. Canadian $1.35. 

the story of POLLYANNA, by ELEANOR H. Porter. } oe T  Roteles $1. 50. Cede ot 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE, 
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Typewriters 
ALL MAKES 


00 


$10 


Up 


Our price and terms are lowest. ever 
offered. 


Rental sale plan will interest you. 


Write 


Young Typewriter Co. 
40 Ottawa Bldg., 62 West Madison St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE YEAR BOOK 
OF VERSE 


Vol. 1, No. 1. 10 Cents a Copy 


It the plan of THE WRITER'S MAGAZINE 
to issue a Year Book of Verse. The 
April number of the magazine was the 
Poetry number. This inaugurated an 
annual plan to bring out a poetry num- 
ber. From the April number have been 
selected the ten pages containing the 
best poems submitted in our April po- 
etry contest. This little book is called 
Vol. 1 of The Year Book of Verse, for 
we were bound to make a beginning... 
The next volume will contain three hun- 
the judges as 


dred poems selected b 
the best among those that may be sent 


in between June rst of the present year, 
and February 1st, 1914. A prize o £25 
will be given for the best poem. he 
names of the judges will be announced 
in the March issue of THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE, These will be three well- 
known poets, and the. editor of THE 
WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 

Send ro cents for a copy of Vol. 1 
The Year Book of Verse, and full par- 
ticulars regarding this plan. Address 
all communications Editor The Year 
Sook of Verse. 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE 
. 32 Union Square, East, New York City. 
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Don’t Send A Cent For It! 


Provided you are a Writer, Teacher of English or 
Literature, or Photoplaywright, 


“Art in Short Story Narration,’’$1.20 


will be sent on approval. Read it. . Return it if you 
don’t want it. Wecan furnish you with any book 


in print touching Literary Effort or “‘Literature.” 


Send 
for list. 


Larchmont, 
3_P.D.,N.Y 


To Prolong the Life 


of your Typewriters 
and carbon paper use 
A $2.00 Set of High Grade 
“« Spring-Cushion ” Feet. 


For sale by 
NICHOLAS ROMANOFF COTTMAN 
Keyser Building, Baltimore, Maryland 


REJECTED? 


Have you failed to 
sell your Scenario? 


Stanhope-Dodge Co., 


F so there is a reason. 
You have missed some 
point that is necessary in 

the construction of a photo- 
play. You have too many 
scenes or not enough. You 
do not know the mechanics 
of a photoplay production, 
and that is something ‘as 
necessary to the proper 
arrangement of a photoplay 
as the dramatic instinct is to 
its conception. You must 
know why some things may 
be done and others may not 
be done. ‘Two well-know 
playwrights, and authors ofa 
number of successful photo- 
plays, will consider the work 
from a dramatic standpoint. 
When your scenario is ready 
for presenting to a producer 
The Writer’s Magazine 
will take care of that. 


Address Scenario Department 


The Writer’s Magazine 
32 Union Square, East 
New York City 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 
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Rare and Fine Books, Prints, 


Autographs, objects d'art, &c., bought and 
sold at private sale; libraries and other literary 


and art property sold b auction, which is the 
best opportunity to get Brice prices. 
- CHAS. FRED. HARTMAN, 26 Lexington Ave.,'N. Y. City 
’Phone Gramercy 6594. Open evenings. 


FOR ARTISTS ONLY 


Nature studies from life. Both male and 
female represented. All new poses spe- 
cially designed for students who cannat 
afford nor obtain expensive models for their 
work. One +} velox print, mounted and 
50 other subjects in small size by prepaid 
express $2.00 in stamps or coin. 
MELLEN PHOTO COMPANY 
100% N. FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
The Chautauquan 


A monthly since 1880, now become a weekly 
newsmagazine to keep up with the quickened 
pace of events. Gives The Chautauqua Point 
of view on world affairs, week by week. 


Authoritative, unbiased educational. Sets i in 
perspective the important social, economic, 
religious, scientific, and literary matters of 
the time. 5c a copy. $2 a year. 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


” Self-Help Through 
Mental Science 


By Margaret Hannis 


Health - Happiness - Success 
A little book that points the way. Price 25c. 
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W riters—Attention! 


The Great Encyclopedia of Expression Made from 
Plates Used in $7.50 Edition of 


Rogers “Thesaurus” $ | 50 
or combined with 

Teacher’s Magazine and ¢ $9 50 

Educational Foundations 


For one year. Postage 25c extra. 


We will publish your books on the most liberal 
terms. Your Correspondence solicited. 


EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE PUB. CO. 
31-33 EAST 27TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Are You Ambitious? 


Begin Parcel Post Business. Two dol- 
lars on each five dollar sale. You carry 
no stock. We supply everything. 


TEMPLE RAINCOAT CO. 
TEMPLETON, MASS. . 


Box E 


The Bookery Pub. Co. | 
Manufacturers ooit rervetcss 


Boo S Fine work guaranteed. Author’s 
manuscripts revised, criticised. 

and typewritten. Correspondence solicited. 

Books marketed on a commission basis. 


12 East 38th Street, New York 


AUTHORS 


Literary Workers 


END for free sample copies of The 


The where Press, 32 Union Sa., Mee New j task 


Good P: Prices for Short Stories 


E are in constant need of 

stories ranging in length 
from 1000 to 5000 words— stories 
outside the beaten paths of fiction. 
No story can be considered that 
has appeared in print or in any 
other way, either wholly or in part. 
We pay promptly upon accept- 
ance. Postage on manuscripts 
must be fully prepaid and a 
stamped and addressed envelope 
enclosed for their return if 

_ unavailable. 


THE BLACK CAT, SALEM, MASS. 


Dial—‘‘ The leading journal of lit- 
erary criticism in America.”’ It will 
keep’ you in touch with the work of 
the best American and foreign writers. 


Published semi-monthly at $2.00 
a year, or ‘cents a copy 


THE DIAL COMPANY 
410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 


FOR A BOOST 


Mention The Writer’s Magazine 
when answering advertisements 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 
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Give me the making of the songs of a people, 
1 care not who makes their laws. 
—Jean Pierre de Beranger. 


POPULAR SONGS 


How to Write | And Where to Sell 


By E. M. WIcKES AND RICHARD H. GERARD 
Writers of ‘‘He Laid Away a Suit of Gray,’’ ‘‘Sweet Adeline,’’ etc. 


THE HANNIS JORDAN COMPANY, Publishers 
Price 50 Cents, Postpaid 
P eee fm Song Writing is a simple art, and still it offers 


larger financial returns than any other profession. One “hit” 
lifts you out of obscurity, frees you from drudgery, supplies 
you with the comforts of luxury and places you in the lime- 
light of publicity ; but whether or not you will be this fortunate de- 
pends upon how you dispose of your “hit.” Real publishers will only 
be too glad to pay you for your lyric, melody or complete song and 
will cheerfully bear all expense; but before you can expect them to 
do so, you will have to produce finished work and not jumbled 
words that mean nothing, and you cannot do this unless you have a 
working knowledge of the inside of the art, which is usually ac- 
quired by years of disappointments, but which can be gleaned from 
a close study of this book. If you have talent of this nature do not 
waste it by misdirecting it, or by neglecting to put yourself in pos- 
session of all useful information appertaining to the profession. 
Among other phases of the art the book deals with styles, titles, 
rhymes, verse and chorus construction, and marketing. : 
Beside its many valuable suggestions to the new writer, it gives 
a list of reliable publishers who will consider separate lyrics and 
complete songs. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS, SONG DEPARTMENT 


The Writer’s Magazine New’vorK city 


The Bureau of Service to Authors 
MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN, Supervisor 


We accept for placing, every manuscript that favorably 
passes our criticism. Manuscripts are critically read, revised 
and otherwise properly prepared for the publisher, by ex- 
perts. Departments: Typewriting, Translating, Illustrating, 


Proof-reading, Press-clipping; Copyrights obtained; Research 
and Secretarial work done by the hour. Photoplays revised, 
typed and sold. Dramatic work criticized and placed with 
managers. Attention given every detail of an author’s work. 


32 Union Square, East - -  #$NEW YORK CITY 


Send 10 cents for Writer’s Leaflet of Instruction, issued monthly, $1 a year 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 
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STORIES 


HE Tale-Teller is a new monthly 

magazine of ‘‘ Stories that Satisfy, .’ 

with a prize contest every month in 
the year. We are offering $3,600 for 
short stories, and liberal awards for verse 
and humor, also prizes for ad. writers. 
We want new stories by new authors. 
Send 10c (silver) for sample copy con- 
taining full particulars of all our prize 
competitions, which total $5000. Address 


Lawrence Daniel Fogg, Editor The Tale-Teller 
Springfield, Mass. .- 


*3,600 
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Correct English 


How to use it 


Josephine Turck Baker, Editor 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
for all who wish to . 


SPEAK AND WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH 


Sample Copy Free 
Subscription Price, $2 a year 


EVANSTON, - ILLINOIS | 


Standard Typewriters 510.00 


All the best makes: 
Smiths, Remingtons, Olivers, Underwoods, 
etc., etc., visible and otherwise, at } to } 
manufacture’s prices. 


500 typewriters at 
$10 to $35. 


FULLY GUARANTEED TWO YEARS 


Send to-day for catalogue and full details of our liberal offer. Write Now. 


“SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? 
I will typewrite, revise, criticise, correct, put your sce- 
nario in salable form, and advise where to sell, for 
$1.25. ‘‘Carbon copy 25 cents.’’ Stories put in scenario 
. form, $1.50. Scenarios criticised, 50c., including plot 
and technique. Folders’ ‘‘ How to Write a Photoplay,’’ 
“Facts and Pointers,” Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 
10 cents in coin, EACH POSTPAID. Distant patrons given 
special attention. 


OLD RELIABLE PAUL W. RIEKER 
1921 Fairmont Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WRITER’S PRESS 


Printers to Authors 
We are familiar with the writer’s needs. Our 


staff is trained to relieve him of all the vexatious 
details inseparable to the publishing end. Sub- 
mit your propositions to us, or we will call on you 


32 UNION SQUARE, EAST, NEW YORK 


100 Ways to Make Money 
By Writing 


Tells you how to make money from photographs, how 
to sell articles to city Newspapers and Trade Journals, 
how to write Moving Picture Plays, and alot more. It 
goes into every field where small checks, if not big ones, 
may be picked up through writing. You do not have to 
leave home to make money. Every line is plain and 
practical. A single hint may help you make ten dollars, 
or open up a new market for you. 


PRICE 50 CENTS POSTPAID 


THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE, 


32 Union Square, East, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 
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STORIES WANTED 
FOR DEW DROPS 


A Four-page Weekly Sunday 
School Story Paper for Chil- 
dren from Six to Nine 
Years of Age. 


Short stories from 400 to 600 words in 
length. Must not tell simply what some 
children did. Should have adventure ele- 
ment. The elements of mystery and sur- 
prise are also attractive. Fairy. stories, 
or animal and plant talking stories not 
wanted, But stories may y all ele- 
ments of the good fairy story, without the 
supernatural, 

Stories should have an ethical or reli- 
gious purpose, but not have a moral tacked 
on to them. We do not want stories of 
ideally good children or stories bringing 
in the parents as _ characters. Write” or 
sample copies 0 Dew Drops and “Hints 
to Writers.” 

Address 


EDITOR DEW DROPS 
Pox 78 : Elgin, Illinois 


How to 
Write a | 
Photoplay 


is by Herbert Hoagland. who 
censors all the plays for 
Pathé Fréres, the biggest 
Moving Picture Company in 
the world. Gives you a 
Model Scenario, and suggests 
markets. Better thanacourse 
in a school of Photoplay 
writing. 


Includes an up-to-date list of 
film companies who buy Scenarios. 


Price $1.00, Postpaid 


The Hannis Jordan Co. 


Publishers 
32 Union Sq., E., New York City 


THE ORIGINAL 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
RECORD METHOD 
_ Do you want to learn a foreign language by 
listening to it, without a costly teacher, with- 
out loss of time from regular work and at a 
trifling expense? If so, write at once for a 
Cortinaphone booklet describing this marvelous 
method invented by the world famous scientist, 
Raphael D. Cortina. The outfit consists of the 
Cortina textbooks, a magnificent phonograph of 
two and four minute type, and thirty everlast- 
ing nonbreakable records, or a Cortina-phone 
disk machine, thirty disk records (15 double 
faced), 3 text books and needles. 


AWARDS | @¢?man—French — English ee 
Chicago. 1893 — Italian—Spanish LANGUAGE 
Buffalo, 1901|/or any other language aaa 


learned quickly and easily 
by either the cylinder or Disk Cortina- 
phone Method at home. Write for 
free booklet today: easy payment plan. 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES 


1191 Mecca Building, 1600 Broadway, 
cor. 48th Street ° New York 


Standard 
Typewriters 


1 Q-90 | 


AND UP 


=> 


All the best makes: 
Smiths, Remingtons 
Olivers, Under- 
woods, etc., etc., 
visible and _ other- 
wise, at % to % 
manufacturer's 
prices. 500 typewrit- 
B ers at $10 to $15. 


Fully Guaranteed 
Two Years 


Send to-day for catalogue and full details of our 
liberal offer. Write now. Dept. 24. 


Dearborn Typewriter Exchange 
316 Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


have any books that you would 
like to exchange try our classified 
columns. Over 20,000 people who 
are interested in literary subjects 
will read your ad. The rate is 30c 
a line-count seven average words to 


the line. Cash must accompany 
your order. Five lines minimum. 
Box 11 PD, Larchmont,N. Y. 


Mrs. Rachel West Clement 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and 
Critic. Specializing in Short Stories. 
Reading Fee $1.00 for 5000 words or 
under, includes criticism. Circulars on 
request. 


THE WASHINGTON IRVING HOUSE 
17th Street and Irving Place New York City 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 
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THE WRITER’S PRESS 
FE, are prepared to issue through our presses 
privately printed Books of all sorts, 
pamphlets, circulars, magazines—any print- 
4 ing of any kind that the Writer may wish 
=! done. This is the Writer's Own Press, and 


he be given the best service possible at the best 
figures obtainable anywhere—a “‘Square Deal.” 


Artistic small books will be one of our specialties— 
books of poetry, memorial books, gift booklets, illus- 
trated or not, we will be glad to estimate upon. If 
you wish your work illustrated we have a staff of artists 
who will do the work at the best figures. Estimates 
cheerfully and promptly furnished. | 


We have named our Press The Writer’s Press because we 
hope that Writers will patronize us to such an extent that we 
will have no time to give to others in our print shop. 
ee ADDRES 


The Writers Press few toe cry 


A Limited Class in Story Writing 


and 
Amy Kingsland Pennington 


A ten weeks’ course, one lesson a week, by correspondence. There 
is but one way to teach story-writing successfully, and that is upon the 
Author's Own Work. It is not theory, but practice, when the student 


' is instructed in this way. First, submit the plot. No weak or hackneyed 


theme is then allowed to get by. AIll errors in spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar considered. Valuable reference lesson-sheets upon the night and 
wrong uses of words, the rounding of phrases, the construction of sentences, 
given the student, as well as the instruction directly bearing upon the manu- 
scnpt in hand. The writing of books, dramas, photoplays, poems, songs, 
included in this course. 


$20 the Course 
‘ADDRESS 


The Bureau of Service to Authors 
32 Union Square, East | New York City 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE WRITER’S MAGAZINE. 


Making 
Advertising Pay 


By MANNING J. RUBIN 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOW TO WRITE AND 
WHERE TO SELL 


ADVERTISING? 


The Writer with Originality Can Add a Good 


Sum Annually to His Income 


Here is the first book ever written by 
a man who énows what is for the begin- 
ner in advertisement writing (as well as 
for the business man). It tells what ad- 
vertising is, and howit should be written 
and arranged. It defines the laws of 
real advertising, analyzes some actual 
advertisements, and tells how to pre- 
pare your copy for newspaper or maga- 
zine ads, circulars, booklets, house or- 
sans and miscellaneous. 


Instructs Concerning the Best Markets 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 


THE HANNIS JORDAN COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Ordered through The Writer’s Magazine 


It Won’t Leak—and 
it’s Always Clean 


You writers will enjoy using a Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen 
because it puts an end to ink-stained, smeary fingers. The 
Lucky Curve drains the ink by capillary attraction back 
from the feed to the reservoir when you have finished 


es ge pee 
PEN 


Over 200 Styles—Standard—Self-Filling—Jack Knife Safety 


Read What Modeste Hannis Jordan wate Maseine Says 


“For many years | looked for just such a cleanly pen as your 
Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen and now that I have. found 
it, it-gives me genuine pleasure to highly recommend it to those 
who have use for a fountain pen.” 


Jack Knife Safety 

Efficient, handy and practical. 
Carry it in any pocket or lady’s 
purse or toss it into trunk or suit 
case. In any position it can’t 
leak for Lucky Curve and spec- 
ial ink lock keep ink where it 
belongs. Writes like a fresh 
dipped pen. 
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lock clip, $5.00. 


New Self-Filler 


A wonderful success. Noth- 
ing like it in the world. Looks 
just like a standard fountain pen 
but fills itself in three seconds 
when you press the button. 
Smooth barrel, no obstructions. 
You will surely be delighted 
withthis new and perfect self- 
filling fountain pen. 


Pens Illustrated. 
No. 424%—Standard or Self-Filling $4.50: with gold filled level 


No. 20%—Jack Knife Safety with ring for suspending by chain, $2.75. 


No. 14—Jack Knife Safety (with ring). 


Gold Filled Mountings, $6.00. 


Sterling Silver $5.00. 


If you cannot locate a dealer, write for catalog or send price and 


we will supply you. 


No i, PARKER PEN CO., 


No. 42% No. 20% 


107 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


You are cordially invited to visit our New York 


Retail Store in the big Woolworth Building 


The 


- Underwood 


- Added new meanings to the word 


TYPEWRITER 


Visibility 
Accuracy 


Speed 


Stability 


Underwood 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy’”’ 


